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ACTIVE ARCITE, CONTEMPLATIVE PALAMON 


In Boccaccio’s Teseide, Chaucer found a verbose and over- 
decorated romantic epic which almost smothered a simple 
story of knightly love in conflict with knightly friendship. Upon 
that story he seized, and wrote the Knightes Tale. In the Italian 
poem, Palamon and Arcite are as alike as two peas. They 
regard their vows of friendship as no less important than their 
love for Emily, and fall to fighting only after stanzas of courtly 
regret. But Chaucer’s keen sense of dramatic values made him 
wish to add to the Damon and Pythias element a real conflict of 
character. Consequently, he differentiates the two knights 
much more sharply than does Boccaccio. 

For this differentiation, however, the prayers of Palamon 
and Arcite, as given by Boccaccio, may well have furnished a 
clue. They are closely followed by Chaucer. Palamon, we 
remember, desires only Emily. Whether or not he wins the 
combat is a matter of negligible importance. Arcite, on the 
other hand, prays so hard for victory that he forgets even to 
mention Emily. Fundamentally, this is old fairy-story material; 
but translated into human terms, it does suggest a real difference 
of character. Palamon thinks of ends; Arcite, of instruments. 
To the former, arriving is more important than going; to the 
latter, “the prize is in the process.”” These two types have 
existed, no doubt, since the dawn of time. They have been 
given various names at various periods. In the Middle Ages, 
men spoke of the Active Life and the Contemplative Life. 

I wish to put forward, in a purely tentative way, the hypo- 
thesis that Chaucer, in differentiating the characters of Palamon 
and Arcite, was at least partly governed by the current con- 
ception of these two ways of life. No attempt will be made to 
portray the Kmightes Tale as an elaborate, Dantesque allegory. 
The poem was conceived as a romantic story, and should be 
read as such. But just as a modern playright might, without 
anything that could be called allegorical intention, embody in 
two contrasted characters the spirit of radicalism and the 
spirit of conservatism, so Chaucer, in his contrasted characters, 
may have embodied the Active and the Contemplative Life. 
The modern audience, while taking the play as a play, may 
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respond to the larger significance of the conflict. Chaucer’s 
readers, while taking the tale as a tale, may also have taken “the 
moralitee.”’ Indeed, they would be accustomed, far more than 
modern readers, to extracting hidden meanings from what they 
read. The researches of scholars who, taking medieval literary 
criticism at its word, have sought allegorical significance in med- 
ieval works, are proving fruitful. The value of such studies is, to 
be sure, often marred by the craving to give limited discoveries a 
universal application. With the exception of Dante and a few 
other writers steeped in scholastic scriptural interpretation, 
medieval allegory was likely to be easy-going and unsystematic. 
A poet might, as a kind of subordinate zest, provide his work 
with one, or several, allegorical meanings. A few hints would be 
carelessly thrown out. For the reader, the fun lay in making 
what he could out of those hints. 

Yow lovers axe I now this questioun, 

Who hath the worse, Arcite or Palamoun? 

That oon may seen his lady day by day, 

But in prison he moot dwelle alway. 

That other wher him list may ryde or go, 

But seen his lady shal he nevermo.' 
Chaucer’s ‘“‘questioun” is primarily, of course, a bit of love- 
casuistry. But let us be medieval readers, with a passion for 
analogies. Thousands of delicious comparisons can be drawn 
between serving an earthly lady and serving the Queen of 
Heaven. And to serve the Queen of Heaven is to serve God. 
Now is it better to plunge into the turmoil of practical affairs, 
there to serve indirectly a God whose face will often seem 
further away the more we strive to reach it; or to “‘flee from the 
press” and anticipate the joys of heaven by serving God directly 
in inactive and perhaps selfish contemplation of his goodness? 
The Knightes Tale may be interpreted as an attempt to grapple 
with this problem. 

Emily is first seen by Palamon. His cry arouses Arcite, who 
supposes that his comrade is lamenting the woes of imprison- 
ment. Palamon explains the cause of his outcry, and at the same 
time gives us the key to his character: 


I noot wher she be womman or goddesse, 
But Venus is it, soothly, as I gesse.? 


! Knightes Tale, 489-494. 
* Ibid., 243-244. 
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He then falls on his knees, and addresses to this ““Venus” a 
prayer for deliverance. His attitude is that of the visionary, 
the contemplative. 
The more practical Arcite shows himself not the devotee, 

but the lover: 

The fresshe beautee sleeth me sodeynly 

Of hir that rometh in the yonder place; 

And, but I have hir mercy and hir grace, 


That I may seen hir atte leeste weye, 
I nam but deed.® 


This is the language of courtly love. ‘Atte leeste weye” suggests 
both the humility of the soupirant and the indirect service 
characteristic of the Active Life. 

At Arcite’s declaration of love; Palamon accuses him of 
being false to his vow, 


Til that the deeth departe shal us tweyne, 
Neither of us in love to hindren other, 


For which thow art y-bounden as a knight 

To helpen me, if it lay in thy might.‘ 
There should be, that is, no conflict between the two ways of 
life. Each must support the other. In particular, the Active 
Life is ““y-bounden” to help the Contemplative. This agreement 
is of course dissolved by death. 

Arcite, in his reply, insists that although Palamon saw 

Emily first, he did not Jove her first: 


For par amour I loved hir first er thow. 
What wiltow seyn? thou wistest nat yet now 
Whether she be a womman or goddesse! 
Thyn is affeccioun of holinesse, 

And myn is love, as to a creature.5 


The distinction drawn by Arcite is precisely the distinction 
between Contemplative Life and Active Life. When he goes on 
to say that in any case love knows no law, he exhibits still more 
plainly his reliance on fact as opposed to theory. It is woftth 


3 Tbid., 260-264. 
* Tbid., 276-292. 
5’ Ibid., 297-301, Cf. St. Thomas, ITI Sent., xxxv, 1,2, 3,c.: “Contemplatio 
nominat actum videndi Deum in se, sed speculatio nominat actum videndi 
Deum in creaturis, quasi in speculo.”’ 
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noting also, that he is willing to give up all hope of Emily merely 
because he sees no chance of escape.® 
Not for him are the mystical pleasures of ideal contempla- 

ion.’ But when, through the intercession of Perotheus, Arcite 
is released from prison, both knights bewail their lot. Arcite 
wishes now that he might remain behind the bars: 

Only the sighte of hir, whom that I serve, 

Though that I never hir grace may deserve, 

Wolde han suffised right y-nough for me. 

O dere cosin Palamon, quod he, 

Thyn is the victorie of this aventure, 

Ful blisfully in prison maistow dure; 

In prison? certes nay, but in paradys!*® 
Here the man of action pays rueful tribute to the blessings of the 
contemplative. Highly suggestive is the comparison between 
prison and paradise. As for the liberated Arcite, he is “‘noght 
in purgatorie, but in helle.”’*® Freedom to bustle about in the 
world is a dubious privilege when we have no clear conception 
of our goal: 

A dronke man wot wel he hath an hous, 

But he noot which the righte wey is thider; 

And to a dronke man the wey is slider. 

And certes, in this world so faren we; 

We seken fast after felicitee, 

But we goon wrong ful often, trewely.’ 


Is not this more than mere love-casuistry? A modern reader 
hurries over such passages in his eagerness to “get the story”; 
a medieval reader would “get the story” in the light of such 
passages. These lines express the whole tragedy of the man who 
does for the sake of doing. 

Correspondingly, Palamon is in despair at the release of 
Arcite. Enviously he imagines the means by which his comrade 
may return to Athens, and to Emily. He rebels against the 
divine will which he understands so much more clearly than 


* Tbid., 304-328. 

7 In the Teseide, Arcite, not Palamon, sees Emily first. Both knights think 
she is a goddess, and there is no difference in their reactions. They do not quarrel 
at this point, but vie only in the description of their pangs, “E I’un l’altro con- 
forta nel parlare.” (Tes. III, 12, 14, 26.) 

8 Knightes Tale, 372-378. 

* Ibid., 368. 

10 Tbhid., 404-409. 
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Arcite, and longs to be free to act." The situation is carefully 
balanced. Neither the Active nor the Contemplative Life is to be 
desired when separated from its complement. The former is 
aimless, the latter impotent; the former lacks flowers, the latter 
lacks roots.” 

In the Second Part of the poem, Arcite, true to the principles 
of the Active Life, returns to Athens in disguise under the 
Boccaccian name of Philostrate. For “a yeer or two,” he serves 
Emily as a hewer of wood and drawer of water.“ Gradually, 
however, he becomes squire of the chamber to Theseus, and a 
man of wealth and good repute in the kingdom. But this 
practical success brings him no nearer to the true goal. The 
curse of Arcite, and of his kind, is to be successful in the means 
and defeated in the end, 

Stirred by the vague uneasiness of the active man, he 
wanders forth into the woods on a May morning to express in 
solitude his longing for Emily. He comes upon Palamon, who at 
last has broken prison./ Envy of each for the characteristic life 
of the other brings them together. The contemplative Palamon, 
in escaping from the dungeon, has become active; the active 
Arcite, in his sylvan moping, has moved in the direction of 
contemplation. 

The result of this interpenetration of planes is a furious 
quarrel. They meet next day to fight, Arcite carrying with him 
the arms which Palamon is to use in the duel. “In like manner,” * 
interposes the medieval reader, “‘must the Contemplative Life, 
if it is to exert any influence on mankind, do so through the 
medium of an Active Life which often proves its foe.’’™ 


1 Tbid., 445-475, 

In the Teseide, the plaints of the knights upon Arcite’s release are less 
neatly balanced. Arcite is sorry to leave Palamon and Emily. Palamon is 
sorry to lose Arcite, and to remain in prison. Their affection for each other is 
stressed in a way which prevents dramatic conflict of personalities or ideas. 
(Tes. III, 47 ad fin.) Palamon feels a twinge of “nuova gelosia,”’ but nothing 
comes of it. (Ibid., 60.) 

13 Knightes Tale, 564. 

4 In the Teseide, the encounter between the lovers in the wood is brought 
about more elaborately, but not in a way to encourage allegorical interpretation. 
Since they have never regarded each other as enemies, their decision to fight 
is arrived at only after much sentimental verbosity from which no contrast of 
character emerges. 
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The interposition of Theseus, and the preparations for the 
tournament, do not directly concern us. Very important, 
however, are the three prayers: of Palamon to Venus, of Emily 
to Diana, of Arcite to Mars. 

Palamon’s prayer is exactly what would be expected of him. 
He does not regard victory and glory as goods in themselves. 
They are means to an end; and the end, to this contemplative, 
is so precious that it makes the means utterly negligible: 

I recche nat, but it may bettre be, 

To have victorie of hem, or they of me, 

So that I have my lady in myne armes. 

For though so be that Mars is god of armes, 


Your vertu is so greet in hevene above, 
That, if you list, I shal wel have my love.” 


The statue of Venus makes a sign indicating that his prayer has 
been answered. 
Emily, as befits her character, prays for the preservation of 
her maidenhood and for peace between her lovers: 
That all hir hote love, and hir desyr, 


And all hir bisy torment, and hir fyr 
Be queynt, or turned in another place. 


My maydenhede thou kepe and wel conserve, 
And why! I live a mayde, I wol thee serve.” 


She desires to be a contemplative, a nun. But her prayer is 
denied, for she is destined to serve God in the Active Life. 

If, like Chaucer, we conceive of this Theban warrior and 
this Scythian girl as medieval characters, it will appear that 
they are praying to two different images of the Mother of God. 
To the lover, Mary is Queen of Love; to the maiden, she is the 
Virgin. Hence Mary may be “figured” as both Venus and 
Diana. Palamon speaks of her “vertu’’—her efficacy—‘“‘so 
greet in hevene above.’’ Emily adjures her by “tho thre formes 
that thow hast in thee,’’!” a phrase which applies equally well to 
Diana and to the Virgin. 

To this throne of true grace the unfortunate Arcite does not 
address his prayer. Mars can hardly be interpreted as sym- 


% Knightes Tale, 1387-1392. 
8 Tbid., 1461-1472. 
17 Tbid., 1455. 
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bolizing any aspect of Christian divinity. In our ethical allegory, 
he represents the spirit of the knight who fights for the sake of 
winning, no matter what is to be won. He is the objectification 
of Arcite’s own craving for practical success. Arcite’s earlier 
remark, ‘‘We witen nat what thing we preyen here,’’* is now to 
assume ironic significance. The knight, in his thirst for im- 
mediate glory in the Active Life, literally forgets what he is 
praying for. ‘“Yif me victorie,”’ he concludes; “I aske thee 
namore.’”® This prayer, like Palamon’s, is accepted.”° 

Venus’s complaint to Saturn at the defeat of Palamon by 
Arcite had best be regarded as epic machinery, hardly subject 
to symbolic analysis. But the granting of both knights’ prayers 
does not depend upon a mere quibble. Saturn’s speech to Venus: 


Mars hath his wille, his knight hath al his bone, 
And by myn heed, thou shalt ben esed sone,™ 


has an ethical bearing. In life, the false god of worldly success 
to whom men offer their prayers may seem all-powerful; but his 
real impotence is shown when death draws near. Then it is that 
those who have prayed aright have their reward. 

This thought, so characteristic of the memento mori tradition, 
is stressed throughout the account of Arcite’s death..... 
‘“‘What is this world? what asketh men to have?’™ he cries, in 
pathetic reminiscence of his own mistaken prayer. The women 
of Athens, with unconscious irony, take up the same theme: 


‘Why woldestow be deed,’ thise wommen crye, 
‘And haddest gold y-nough, and Emelye?”™ 


And finally, Egeus sums up the whole matter: 


This world nis but a thurghfare ful of wo, 
And we ben pilgrimes, passinge to and fro; 
Deeth is an ende of every worldly sore.* 


18 Tbid., 402. 

19 Tbid., 1562. 

20 As has been observed earlier, the three prayers follow the Teseide very 
closely. Cf. Tes. VII, 24-28, 46, 79-86. 

"1 Tbid., 1811-1812. 

® Tbid., 1919. 

%8 Tbid., 1977-1978. 

™ Tbid., 1989-1991. 
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In this way, the inadequacy of Arcite’s ideals is made manifest; 
while Palamon, who has never turned his eyes from his vision, 
wins at last }he hand of Emily.* 

It is timd for our medieval reader to sum up the “‘moralitee.” 
Those who lead a purely active existence are too easily satisfied 
with worldly success, and lose sight of the higher goal toward 
which they should strive. A purely contemplative existence, 
on the other hand, brings great rewards, but it never issues 
forth in good deeds. The contemplative man is, as it were, in 
prison: he knows the truth, but he cannot make it prevail. 

The fault of Arcite lies in being too completely devoted to 
the Active Life. His love is too thoroughly “‘as to a creature”’: 
he does not see the eternal light reflected in the fair eyes of 
Emily. In the crucial moment of his prayer to Mars, he wholly 
succumbs to his tragic error, and thinks more of glory in battle 
than of the lady whom he serves. 

The fault of Palamon, on the other hand, lies in excessive 
devotion to the Contemplative Life. His love is “affeccioun 
of holinesse.’”” He combats his fault, however, much more 
successfully than Arcite. When Palamon escapes from prison, 
he becomes what a man should be—a working dreamer. In his 
prayer, he is true to his best self, thinking steadfastly of his pure 
aim, but willing to make the dream a reality on this earth. 
Since he still thinks more of ends than of means, he is defeated 
by Arcite; but he has prayed for a more enduring thing than 
victory, and eventually he has his reward. 

Some such moral as this could be derived by a medieval 
reader from the characters of Palamon and Arcite. Without 
ceasing to regard the story as a story, he would recognize its 
allegorical implications. Whether Chaucer intended that his 
tale should be interpreted in this way is an entirely different 
question. He certainly differentiated Palamon and Arcite in a 
way which does not appear in the Teseide, and it is possible that 
the Active-Contemplative contrast motivated the change that 


% In the Teseide, Arcite is more truly the hero than Palamon. Emily is 
married to Arcite before he dies. Arcite is glorified to such an extent that 
Palamon’s later marriage to Emily seems sheepish and anti-climatic. In an 
impressive apotheosis, Arcite has the pleasure of looking down with pity upon 
the mourning made for him, and on the magnificent temple erected to his 
memory. (Jes. XI) 
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he made. The idea that the truest service lies in action for the 
sake of contemplation, and contemplation for the sake of 
action—the ethical theme of the Divine Comedy—accords with 
everything we know of Chaucer’s character and opinions. 

No one would be less surprised than I to learn that Chaucer 
had no allegorical intention in writing this poem. He would not 
object, however, to a reader’s attempt to moralize his tale, and 
might even be pleased to find in it a meaning which he had not 
put there. The aim of the scholar is to reconstruct the total 
literary experience of past ages. The interpretation here sug- 
gested may or may not be Chaucer’s, but it is medieval, and may 
have some value in helping us to sense a fourteenth century 
reader’s reaction to the Knightes Tale. 


Hoxie NEALE FAIRCHILD 
Columbia University 





————— 





VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT BY ELIZABETHAN 
STROLLING PLAYERS 


Dr. W. W. Greg has suggested in a discussion of the extant 
version of Orlando Furioso that it is probably an adaptation used 
by strolling players; he bases his suggestion on the exaggeration 
of variety show entertainment in the preserved text; he believes 
that the almost extraneous clownery and fencing displays were 
efforts of the strolling players to please the tastes of their 
provincial audiences. It is my purpose here to call attention to 
the practice of these travelling players, both at home and on the 
Continent, of combining variety show or vaudeville perfor- 
mances with their regular productions. In forthcoming studies, 
I hope to point out also the importance of tricks of the variety 
show stage which appeared in regular performances of Eliza- 
bethan plays in the London theatres. 

If the London playhouses found it expedient to employ 
vaudeville attractions, the strolling actors found it essential. 
Playing before even less cultivated audiences than in London, 
the dramatic companies on tour realized the good business 
policy of catering to the demands of cruder tastes. On tour, the 
players had no theatres; their plays were presented in town-halls 
and inn-yards before crowds accustomed to the performances of 
wandering jugglers, tumblers, and mountebanks. The players 
had to satisfy this taste by mixing feats of activity, spectacular 
matter, dancing, singing, and juggling with their regular per- 
formances. 

Since all of the London men’s companies went on tour? at 
intervals, the personnel had an opportunity for the cultivation 
of individual talents for entertainment which they would hardly 
have abandoned on their return to the city stages. Indeed, the 
schooling received before provincial and foreign audiences may 
have accentuated a natural willingness on the part of most 
actors to furnish diverse entertainment in regular play per- 
formances on the London stages. A large troupe was expensive 


1 Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgements: The Battle of Alcazar and Orlando 
Furioso (Oxford, 1923), 353-354. 

2 Thaler, Alwin, “The Travelling Players in Shakespeare’s England.” 
Modern Philology, XVII (1920), 489-514. 
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in travelling; since the players wished to attract as large crowds 
as possible, each actor added “specialties” to his regular 
repertoire. Actors were usually skilled fencers; they could 
dance and sing comic songs; and almost any actor could turn a 
few hand-springs or engage in a bit of gross foolery that would 
delight a provincial audience. In addition to regular players, 
the companies at times carried specialized performers, as when 
the Earl of Essex’s men travelled with “‘the turk,’’* a celebrated 
rope dancer. 

The records of provincial towns are filled with entries of 
payments to travelling players and showmen; they frequently 
specify the form of the entertainment offered, ranging from the 
attraction of ‘“‘one John Shepheard . . . . who came with a com- 
mission to shew a sow with 6 hoggs’’* at Coventry in 1639 to 
regular stage plays. Frequently feats of activity and plays are 
definitely ascribed to the same troupe, and sometimes acrobats 
are alluded to as “players.” The celebrated acrobat, John 
Symohs, who was a favorite at court, carried a company of 
players on tour. The records at Nottingham for 1580-89 have 
this entry: 

Item given in reward to Symons and his companie, being the Queenes 
players, xx s. 


Symons had been with Lord Strange’s men in 1583 but returned 
to the Stanley family by 1586, Chambers thinks®. 

The Bath accounts for 1588 show a payment to “‘the queenes 
men that were tumblers”; accounts for the same year show an 
entry of payment to the Queen’s players.’ Whether the two com- 
panies were the same is not clear. John Dutton and John 
Laneham, two acrobats, conducted a company which seems to 
have had a mixed repertoire into the provinces during 1589-90. 
They had a Turkish rope-dancer with them on this trip and 
performed at Coventry, Ludlow, Nottingham, Bridgnorth, 
and Faversham.* 


* Murray, J. T., English Dramatic Companies, 1558-1642. (London, 1910), 
II, 239. 

* Ibid., 253. 

§ Ibid. I, 12, n. 1. 

* Chambers, E. K., The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), II, 101. 

7 Tbid., 110. 

8 Tbid., 111. 
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The town records, give numerous evidences of the fact that 
the players travelled with musicians and acrobats, or combined 
acrobatic or musical parts with their own repertoires. To give 
all the references would make the present discussion unwieldy, 
and a few of the more significant entries will serve to indicate 
the relations of actors and variety entertainers in the pro- 
vinces.* For October 31, 1590 there is an entry at Ipswich of 
payment to the Lord Admiral’s men, the Earl of Essex’s men, 
and “‘gevyn to the Torkey Tumblers... .1£.'° It appears that 
they were all there at the same time, if not together. In an 
entry at Leicester for 1589-90 is “‘Itm given to certen players, 
playing uppon ropes at the Cross Keys, more than was gay- 
thered .. . . xxviii s iiii d.”"" At Coventry for 1638 is an entry: 
“Paid given to the Kings players and hocus pocus ... .xx s.’”’"# 

During the reigns of James I and Charles I, the entries are 
numerous for all sorts of variety entertainers, including French 


* The following entries are found in Murray, op. cit., II, 229-375: 
Nottingham, 1578-9: 
“Dec. 19. Item gevyn, the 19th of Desember, vnto my Lorde Haworth 
plears and mvsyssyons ....vs.” 
Canterbury, 1592-3: 
“Itm for the dynner of the Queenes players wch were there with mu- 
syck ....iiis.” 
Canterbury, 1603-4: 
“Itm delivered to Mr. Maior to giue vnto the Princes tumblers and vnto 
the Lo Dudles players & musicians . . . . xiii s viii d.” 
Coventry, 1583: 
“to the Lo Barkeles players & musicians . . . . xiii s iiii d.” 
“to the Lo Dudles players & musicians . . . . xiii s viii d.” 
Coventry, 1588: 
“yeven to Wallans the Berward & his company .. . . xiiis iii d.” 
Coventry, 1590: 
“given to the Earle of Essex & the turk . . . . xls.” 
Coventry, 1621: 
“Paid wch was given to William Peadle & other players, Dauncers vpons 
ropes the 29th of November last as appeareth by a bill vnder Mr. Maiors 
hand ....xs.” 
Coventry, 1634: 
“Paid given to the players dauncers on the rope . . . . vis viii d.” 
paid given to the players that would have shewed a sight about witches .... 
vis.” 
1° Tbid., 293. 
0 Tbid., 304. 
2 Tbid., 253. 
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acrobats with dancing baboons, trick horses, jugglers per- 
forming tricks of iegerdemain,“ etc. All of these performances 
indicate the increasing taste for such attractions. Certainly, 
stage players in the face of this competition could do little else 
than strengthen their own offerings with vaudeville additions. 
That the players adapted their plays and performances to suit 
provincial tastes is apparent from the reception given them in 
the towns which they visited. As early as 1565, the popularity 
of players and other entertainers is the occasion of a pious 
lament by William Alley in The Poor Mans Librarie:™ 


Alas, are not almost al places in these daies replenished with iuglers, scoffers, 
iesters, plaiers, which may say and do what they lust, be neuer so fleshly and 
filthy? and yet suffred and heard with laughing and clapping of handes. 


Not only did England swarm with native variety enter- 
tainers and players combining variety features with regular 
plays, but many Italian and some French acrobats and actors 
performed in England during the Elizabethan period up until 
the closing of the theatres. In November 1573, Thomas Norton 
complains of “the unchaste, shameless and unnatural tomblinge 
of the Italian weomen.”’” Feats of activity seem to have been a 
regular part of the repertoire of Italian actors of this period, 
particularly of commedia dell’ arte performers. The Earl of 
Lincoln saw Italian players in Paris, June 8-22, 1572. At the 
Louvre he saw “an Italian playe, and dyvers vauters and 
leapers of dyvers sortes verye excellent.” From Italian players 
in England, native actors may have learned many tricks 
profitable to them in their own tours.'” 


% From 1615 onward, Murray points out (II, 247, n. 1), “the number of 
puppet shows, art and skill men, wonder exhibitors, etc. increases. The towns- 
people seem to have had an omnivorous appetite for such ‘shewes’.” 

“4 Chambers, op. cit., IV, 192, App. G. 

6 Tbhid., 262, App. C. 

* Tbid., 261, App. C. 

17 Acrobatics and variety entertainment are suggested in The Mayor of 
Queenborough (Act 5, Sc. 1) in the dialogue between Simon, the mayor, and the 
strolling players who are brought in before him. To one he remarks: “You're 
very strong in the wrists, methinks. And must all these good parts be cast 
away upon pedlars and maltmen, ha?” A little later Simon says: “There’s 
nothing in a play to a clown, if he have the grace to hit on’t; that’s the thing 
indeed: The king shows well, but he sets off the king.” Further on, the Second 
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Travelling actors who found it necessary to interlard their 
performances with vaudeville matter when performing before 
English provincials faced conditions on the Continent that 
caused them to reduce their performances frequently to mixed 
variety shows. Scarcely any of the English companies travelling 
in foreign countries could speak the vernacular with any fluency, 
and they had to depend on spectacles and music that would 
please without requiring linguistic understanding.'® 

Although English actors visited most of the leading courts 
of Europe at intervals during the last quarter of the sixteenth 
and first half of the seventeenth centuries, they found greatest 
favor in Germany. The records of their travels there prove more 
conclusively the type of performance offered to foreign spec- 
tators. 

The performance of a mixed play and acrobatic exhibition 
called The Force of Hercules by Leicester’s company in Holland 
in 1585 has been pointed out by Chambers and others.'? Will 
Kemp, famous clown and morris dancer, seems to have been 
with this troupe. 

English actors were in Saxony in 1586 as performers for 
Christian I and had contracted to furnish him with music, 
entertainments, and “Springkunsts” at banquets. In the ac- 
count of their departure from court on July 17, 1587, their 
ability in music and acrobatics is noted.*° These were without 
doubt regular actors because two of them, Thomas Pope and 
George Bryan, later joined the Lord Chamberlain’s company 
and were associates of Shakespeare.*! Pope became famous on 





Player announces: “We have a play wherein we use a horse,”’ but Simon will 
have none of it. 

Cf. also Maas, H., Aussere Geschichte der englischen Theatretruppen in dem 
Zeitraum von 1559 bis 1642. Materialien, XTX (Louvain, 1907), 7. The author 
indicates the mixed repertoires of the travelling players and goes on to say: 
“Dumb Shows, Pantomimen mit sehr oder minder grossen Verwendung kom- 
ischer Figuren, Feats of tumbling and activity, sind friih bezeugt und gehen 
auf alte gewohnte Volksbelustigungen zuriick (vgl. z. B. Dumshow im Gor- 
buduc, Lord Strange’s Tumbiers, Chalmer’s A pology 394, die Feats of tumbling 
and activity 1582/3 in den Revels Accounts p. 177) Fechten (Fencers), sowie 
Musiker haben bei wandernden Truppen eine Rolle gespielt.” 

18 Chambers, op. cit., II, 550-1. 

19 Chambers, op. cit., II, 272. 

20 Tbid., II, 273. 

#1 Cohn, Albert, Shakespeare in Germany (London, 1865), xxv-xxvi. 
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the London stage as a rustic clown. In the records of the court of 
Saxony, they are called “‘instrumentalists” and “fiddlers.” 

Robert Brown, an actor and former associate of Edward 
Alleyn, received a passport in 1592 from Lord Admiral Howard 
for himself and other actors to cross to the Netherlands and 
thence into Germany. The passport enumerates their qualities 
as actors of tragedies, comedies, and histories and also their 
ability in music and feats of activity.” 

Maurice of Hesse had English actors in his service in 1597-98 
and in 1602. They excited the jealousy of German players who 
probably envied their skill in acrobatics and dancing. An entry 
in Wilhelm Buch’s chronicle says:* 


Anno 1602 hat er die Englander alle mit einander von sich gejagt und 
des springens und tanzens miide geworden. 


The court accounts specify payment of four thalers for a pair of 
shoes for the clown with the English comedians. Enormous 
shoes such as modern circus clowns sometimes wear were al- 
ready a part of a clown’s equipment. Will Kemp was noted for 
his tricks with shoes. Part of the variety repertoire of the Eng- 
lish clowns in Germany seems to have consisted in tricks with 
shoes. Marx Mangoldt in a poem on the Frankfort fair, Marck- 
schiffs Nachen (pr. 1597), describes performances of English 
actors at the fair; he emphasizes the variety nature of the per- 
formance and stresses particularly the shoes of the clown, his 
grotesque costume, the devil play, the leaping and jumping of 
the acrobats, and the music of the actors.* These players 


* Chambers, op. cit., II, 274: ““Messieurs, comme les presents, porteurs, 
Robert Browne, Jehan Bradstriet, Thomas Saxfield, Richard Jones, ont delibere 
de faire ung voyage en Allemagne, avec intention de passer par le pais de Ze- 
lande, Hollande et Frise, et allantz en faict de musique, agilitez et joeux de 
commedies, tragedies et histories, pour s’entretenir et fournir 4 leurs despenses 
en leur dict voyage,” etc. 

3 Tbid., TI, 279. 

* The poem is translated and reprinted by Cohn, of. cit., lx. Referring to 
the fool, Mangoldt says: 

“And many a clownish trick he knows, 
Wears shoes that don’t much pinch his toes. 
His breeches would hold two or more, 

And have a monstrous flap before. 


And I must praise too the leaper’s art, 
Because so very high he springs, 
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probably composed Sackville’s troupe. Mangoldt confesses 
that most of the spectators came to see the practical jokes of the 
clowns and the feats of the acrobats rather than to see the 
comedy or even to hear the music. Fynes Moryson, describing 
a play by English comedians at the Frankfort Fair, also asserts 
that the Germans came more for the gestures and antics of the 
actors than for the words, which they could not understand.” 

Music and dancing were indispensable to the actors who 
appeared before foreign audiences. Both were used for inter- 
act entertainment as well as for diversion throughout the per- 
formance of plays. In The Return from Parnassus, Studioso 
exclaims: 

“God save you, Master Kemp; welcome, Master Kemp, from dancing the 
morris over the Alps.” 
Studioso is referring to Will Kemp’s continental tour when he 
further increased his reputation as a dancer and clown. Music 
and dancing as well as clown play are mentioned as part of the 
entertainment of English comedians, described in Réchell’s 
chronicle of the city of Miinster in an entry for 1599:?7 


They acted on five successive days five different comedies in their own 
English tongue. They carried with them various musical instruments, such as 





And also for some other things. - 
His manner is so full of graces 
In dancing, and in all his paces, 
To see it’s really a delight, 


‘ all men, understand me right, 
Do not unto this play repair 

At merry comedies to stare, 

Or for the music and the lute, 

But very many of them do’t 

To see the fool’s coarse jokes and blows, 
And leaper’s tightly-fitting hose.” 

*6 Hughes, C. (ed.), Shakespeare’s Europe (London, 1903), 304. Moryson 
says:-“‘So as I remember that when some of our cast dispised stage players 
came out of England into Germany, and played at Franckford in the tyme of the 
Mart, having nether a complete number of actours, nor any good apparell, 
nor any ornament of the stage, yet the Germans, not understanding a worde 
they sayde, both men and wemen, flocked wonderfully to see theire gesture and 
action, rather than heare them, speaking English which they understoode not, 
and pronouncing peeces and patches of English playes, which myselfe and some 
English men there present could not heare without great wearysomeness.” 

% Act 4, Sc. 3. 

27 Translation and reprint by Cohn, of. cit., cxxxiv-cxxxv. 
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lutes, cithern, fiddles, fifes, and such like, they danced many new and foreign 
dances (not usual in this country) at the beginning and at the end of their 
comedies. They were accompanied by a clown, who, when a new act had to 
commence and when they had to change their costume, made many antics and 
pranks in German during the performance, by which he amused the audience. 


A play-bill from Nuremburg, announcing the performance of 
English actors on April 21, 1628, stresses the clown, the dancing, 
and the merry interludes to be mixed in the performance of the 
plays:** 

Know all men, that a new Company of Comedians have arrived here, 
who have never been seen before in this country, with a right merry Clown, 
who will act every day fine Comedies, Tragedies, Pastorals, and Histories, 
intermixed with lovely and merry Interludes, and today, Wednesday the 21st 
of April they will present a right merry comedy, called Love’s Sweetness turned 
into Death’s Bitterness. After the comedy will be presented a fine Ballet and 
laughable Droll—The Lovers of such plays must make their appearance at the 
Fencing-house in the afternoon at 2 o’clock, where the play will begin at the 
appointed hour precisely. 


The play of clowns was frequently used in the form of ex- 
traneous inter-act amusements, as the extract from Réchell’s 
chronicle indicates. In the contents of the German edition of 
English comedies and tragedies performed in Germany, printed 
in 1620, some of these interludes of clownery are included. The 
description of the interludes in the table of contents will make 
clear the nature of the performance:?® 

“A merry jest with the clowns, of the beautiful Mary and the old cuckold. 


Another merry jest with the clown, in which he makes merry pastime with 
a stone. 


The following English interludes may be acted at pleasure between the 
Comedies (acts). All in verse and most with musical notes.” (Five pieces 
without titles.) 

In most of the plays in the edition of 1620, the scenes are 
disconnected and poorly related. In one of the plays, the 
Comedy of Fortunatus, there is no written part for the clown but 
his entrances are indicated by directions for him to act some- 
thing.*® Thus it appears that the clown was left to extemporize 
any buffoonery he chose. 

The intervals between the acts were frequently filled with 
music, according to Michael Praetorius, a writer on music of the 


*8 Ibid. Plate opposite p. xcviii. Trans. by Cohn. 
* Tbid., cviii. 
%0 Tbid., cx. 
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period.** Cornets, fiddles, and similar instruments as well as 
vocal music were employed. 

German dramatists and actors were greatly influenced by the 
wandering English players; early German drama shows evidence 
of the disconnected variety show popularized by the English 
comedians. Johannes Bolte suggests™ that the singing jigs of the 
English actors were forbears of the opera; he shows that these 
jigs, a mixture of singing dialogue, dance, and action, had a 
marked influence on German playwrights, notably Jacob Ayrer. 
Most of the Singspiele had to do with singing, dancing, and 
clown play, and were little more than vaudeville entertainments. 
Bolte credits the English with the introduction of this form of 
entertainment into Germany.” 

Jacob Ayrer, who wrote under the influence of the English 
comedians between 1595 and 1600, employed “‘English clowns” 
in his plays. In his second piece, the clown is called “Jahnn der 
Bot oder Engellendische Narr.” This Jahnn plays an important 
part in nearly all his plays. In his Comedy of the Beautiful Sidea, 
he employs a conjuror and devil who spits fire, dances, and does 
other entertaining vaudeville tricks.™ 

English plays which were carried into Germany were of the 
type best adapted to the introduction of variety entertainment 
such as fencing, spectacular magic, singing, dancing, and clown 
absurdities. Plays like Fortunatus, Titus Andronicus, Hieronimo, 
Julius Caesar, Romeo and Juliet, Doctor Faustus, Orlando 
Furioso, even Midsummer Night’s Dream, and many others 
were popular on the German stage because they lent themselves 
easily to the insertion of spectacular scenes. The clown portion 
of Midsummer Night’s Dream proved the most popular part of 
the play. This part was acted separately before 1636, and there 
is a later version called Absurdica Comica or Mr. Peter Squenz 
by Andrew Gryphius, who died in 1664.* 


31 Tbid., CXXXV—CXXXVi. 

® Die Singspiele der englischen Komédianten in Deutschland (Hamburg, 
1893), 2. 

33 [bid., 2: “Die englische Name dieser Gesangspossen Jig, welcher zugleich 
einen muntren Tanz im 6/8 oder 12/8 Takl bezeichnet, weist auf die enge 
Berbindung von Gesang und Tanz hin, die bei den englischen ‘Instrumentisten’ 
und ‘Springern’ in Deutschland als etwas ganz Neues erschien.” 

* Reprint and translation by Cohn, op. cit., 15 ff. 
% Cohn, op. cit., Cxxxi. 
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The version of Hamlet, Der Bestrafte Brudermord, probably 
acted by English players in Germany, is filled with vaudeville 
matter. Directions provide for the gross exaggeration of clown 
parts. At one point the ghost slaps the sentinel and makes him 
drop his musket.** Two clowns, Phantasmo and Jens, are utterly 
out of place in the play. The duel in the last act is frankly a 
fencing match.’ English tragedies of blood attained the highest 
popularity on the German stage because of their spectacular 
combats and the opportunity for the display of tricks of sleight. 

On the Continent and especially in Germany, English actors 
became famed for their varied and entertaining performances. 
They were noted especially as acrobats,** dancers, musicians, 
clowns, and variety entertainers. The actors who went from the 
court of the Duke of Brunswick to visit Christian IV at Copen- 
hagen were called “furstelige comodedianten och springers.’’*® 
The players were also frequently alluded to as singers, in- 
strumentalists, dancers, etc. The plays written in Germany 
under the influence of English actors utilized the tricks of 
variety entertainment taught by the visiting players; thus they 
reflect the sort of dramatic performances offered by the travel- 
ling actors. 

English actors, who saw the entertaining value of vaudeville 
material while abroad or while touring in English provincial 
towns, would naturally have been prompted to continue this 
popular form of entertainment on their return to the London 
theatres. Without doubt, travelling in the provinces and on the 
Continent added much to the versatility of the already diversely 
trained players who made up the London companies. Perhaps 
this training was an important factor in the willingness of 
players and producers to insert extraneous and often incongru- 
ous matter in Elizabethan plays, even in the stateliest tragedies. 

Louts B. WRIGHT 

University of North Carolina. 


* Act 1, Sc. 2. 

7 Act 5, Sc. 6. 

%8 Herz, Emil, Englische Schauspieler und englisches Schauspiel zur Zeit 
Shakespeare in Deutschland (Hamburg und Leipzig, 1901), 13. Speaking of the 
acrobatic ability of Robert Browne’s troupe, Herz says: “ . . . . wobei auch 
ihre gymnastische Geschicklichkeit hervor gehaben wird; ‘einer,’ so berichtet 
die Chronik Valentin Millers, ‘sei in Paul Merkerts Hof gesprungen und die 
Wand rauff gelaufen’.” 
% Chambers, op. cit., II, 276. 
























THE FALL OF HYPERION 


*To interpret the intuition of experience that Keats expressed 
in The Fall of Hyperion, the critic must study the forces of 
human life, religious, philosophical, social, poetical, or what not, 
that affected the poet in the period in which the poem was com- 
posed. The influences that shaped and formed Keats’s phi- 
losophy of poetry can be grouped under two heads—contem- 
porary, such as those of Leigh Hunt, Wordsworth, and Hazlitt, 
and Elizabethan, such as those of Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton. <In Keats’s poetry we find a conflict between the com- 
plex ideals of contemporary romanticism and the equally 
complex ideals of Elizabethan humanism. In The Fall of 
Hyperion and Hyperion this conflict has narrowed down to a 
struggle between the humanitarianism of Wordsworth and the 
humanism of Milton” 

While Keats was working on the composition of Endymion, 
he chose the “fall of Hyperion” as the subject of his next long 
poem. In a previous essay’ I have interpreted Endymion as an 
expression of the neo-Platonic philosophy of the Renaissance 
which Keats assimilated from Spenser and Shakespeare. In 
Endymion Keats conceived of the function of poetry as a sub- 
jective expression of beauty. But, while he was composing 
Endymion, he began to study Wordsworth’s humanitarian 
philosophy of poetry. From the middle of August to the end of 
‘September, 1817, he visited Benjamin Bailey, who was a student 
of divinity at Oxford. Bailey revered Wordsworth as a philo- 
sophic Christian poet, and he sought to convert Keats to a 
belief in Wordsworth’s Christian humanitarianism. In a 
memorandum of this visit, Bailey discussed Keats’s opinion 
of Wordsworth. “The following passage from Wordsworth’s 
Ode on Immortality,” he said, ‘“‘was deeply felt by Keats, who 
however at this time seemed to me to value this great Poet 
rather in particular passages than in the full-length portrait, 
as it were, of the great imaginative and philosophic Christian 
Poet, which he really is, and which Keats obviously, not long 


1C. L. Finney: “Keats’s Philosophy of Beauty,” Philological Quarterly, 
V., 1-19. 
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afterwards, felt him to be.’” Asa matter of fact, Bailey under- 
estimated the immediate and considerable effect of his propa- 
ganda upon Keats. 

During his visit at Oxford Keats composed the whole of the 
Third Book of Endymion. According to his original plan he 
would have developed in this book the neo-Platonic ideal of 
friendship as it is expressed, for instance, in the Fourth Book of 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene; but under the influence of Bailey he 
metamorphosed the neo-Platonic ideal of friendship into an 
expansive, universal love for humanity, which Bailey and Keats 
regarded as the spirit of Wordsworth’s philosophy. In the Third 
Book Keats expressed his glorious dreams of humanitarian 
service. In the depths of the sea Endymion, directed by divine 
power, met the old man Glaucus, in cooperation with whom he 
restored to life and happiness all the thousands of lovers who had 
perished in the sea. Although Spenser’s ideal of friendship was a 
rational discipline and Wordsworth’s humanitarianism an 
expansive emotion, Keats converted easily the one into the 
other in the Third Book without affecting the mystical allegory 
of the poem as a whole; for the metaphysics of both Spenser and 
Wordsworth were systems of pseudo-Platonic mysticism. 
Platonism has been the most potent force of assimilation and 
reconciliation in the history of philosophy. Spenser fused 
Platonism with Calvinistic Christianity and Aristotelian ethics 
and Wordsworth fused it with Anglican Christianity, Rous- 
seauistic naturalism and Godwinian perfectibility. 

<The letters which Keats wrote during his visit at Oxford 
demonstrate that Bailey’s conversation and Wordsworth’s 
poetry awoke in him a love for humanity. In a letter to Rey- 
nolds he described his boatings on the Isis with Bailey. “There 
is one particular nice nest,” he wrote, “which we have christened 
‘Reynolds’s Cove,’ in which we have read Wordsworth and 
talked as may be’’; and, referring to their friend John Martin, 
he asked: ‘“‘Has Martin met with the Cumberland Beggar, or 
been wondering at the old Leech-gatherer?”’ From such poems 
as The Old Cumberland Beggar and Resolution and Independence, 
Keats conceived of Wordsworth as a sympathetic poet of the 
human heart. In his letters Keats quoted phrases from the 


Sir Sidmey Colvin: John Keats, N. Y., 1917, p. 145. 
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passage in The Old Cumberland Beggar in which Wordsworth 
said that “’tis Nature’s law” that the “‘meanest of created 
things,”’ the “‘dullest or most noxious,” possesses a “‘spirit and 
pulse of good.” The poor villagers give alms to the old beggar 
for this single cause 
That we have all of us one human heart; 

and this charity keeps alive in their minds a kindly feeling for 
humanity, which otherwise would die in selfishness and cold 
oblivious cares.’ 

“In a letter to Bailey, November, 1817, Keats admitted with 
characteristic honesty that his own heart was not as susceptible 
to sympathy for humanity as Wordsworth’s. “I wish I had a 
heart always open to such sensations,” he said; “but there is no 
altering a man’s nature, and mine must be radically wrong, for 
it will lie dormant a whole month. This leads me to suppose,”’ 
he added, adapting a sentiment of Wordsworth, “that there are 
no men thoroughly wicked, so as never to be self-spiritualized 
into a kind of sublime misery; but, alas! ’tis but for an hour. He 
(Wordsworth) is the only Man ‘who has kept watch on man’s 
mortality,’ who has philanthropy enough to overcome the 
disposition to an indolent enjoyment of intellect, who is brave 
enough to volunteer for uncomfortable hours.’»> 

“But, despite his admiration for Wordsworth as the poet of 
the human heart, his critical insight enabled him to detect the 
flaw in Wordsworth’s humanitarian poems. In this same letter 
to'Bailey, he criticized Wordsworth’s Gipsy. ‘It seems to me,” 
he said, ‘“‘that if Wordsworth had thought a little deeper at that 
moment he would not have written the poem at all. I should 
judge it to have been written in one of the most comfortable 
moods of his life—it is a kind of sketchy intellectual landscape, 
not a search after truth.’”” Wordsworth, indeed, was too self- 
centered to possess true insight into the hearts of other men. He 
pitied men but he could never see life from any point of view 
except his own. His poetry is always subjective. The old leech- 
gatherer, for instance, lost his reality as a wretched but patient 
human being and became a symbol of the poet’s meditations 
about life. * 

<This humanitarianism, so confident of its solution of the 
problems of life, could never completely engross the critical and 
objective mind of Keats. It was never for him more than a 
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speculative possibility. ‘Nothing ever becomes real until it is 
experienced,’’—he said again and again, “‘even a proverb is no 
proverb till your life has illustrated it.” And so these two ideals 
of poetry, beauty and humanity, ran parallel in his mind; and 
each he tested in the light of his own increasing experience of life. 

<By the end of November, two months after his visit with 
Bailey at Oxford, he decided that he could not as yet accept 
Wordsworth’s humanitarian philosophy of poetry. Ina letter to 
Bailey, 22 November, he reasserted his belief in the principle 
of beauty which he explained at length.” In this connection 
it is necessary to consider only his comparison of his mind with 
Wordsworth’s. He defined his own mind as “simple imaginative”’ 
and said that what the imagination, in a state of aesthetic 
vision, seizes as beauty must be truth; for they are inseparable, 
and hence identical, qualities of spirit, the highest reality. He 
defined a second type of mind as logical and said that he was 
unable to believe that even the greatest of philosophers ever 
discovered truth by means of consecutive reasoning. A third 
type of mind he defined as the complex, which is both imaginative 
and logical, which “would exist partly on Sensation, partly on 


thought.” ‘Such a one,” he said to Bailey, ‘I consider yours, 
and therefore it is necessary to your eternal happiness that you 
not only drink this old Wine of Heaven... . but also increase 


” 


in knowledge and .know all things.”” To such a man as Bailey, 
he decided, “‘it is necessary that ‘years should bring the philo- 
sophic mind.’”’ He quoted this phrase from the Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality, in which Wordsworth described 
the growth of his mind out of the aesthetic into the philosophic 
stage. In this definition of the Wordsworthian type of mind, it 
is probable that Keats recalled Bailey’s characterization of 
Wordsworth as a “great imaginative and philosophic Christian 
Poet.”’ 

«In December, 1817, Keats met Wordsworth for the first 
time; and in this and the following month he saw a great deal of 
him at the homes of their common friends in London.» Haydon 
introduced the two poets to each other, and on this or on a later 
occasion, for contemporary accounts vary, Keats was induced to 
recite his Hymn to Pan, at the conclusion of which Wordsworth 
remarked dryly “‘a very pretty piece of paganism.” 
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“In a letter to Reynolds, 3 February, 1818, Keats indulged in 
a biting criticism of the egotistic and didactic character of 
Wordsworth’s philosophy 7 

It may be said that we ought to read our contemporaries, that Wordsworth 
etc. should have their due from us. But, for the sake of a few fine imaginative 
or domestic passages, are we to be bullied into a certain Philosophy engendered 
in the whims of an Egotist? Every man has his speculations, but every man does 
not brood and peacock over them till he makes a false coinage and deceives 
himself. Many a man can travel to the very bourne of Heaven, and yet want 
confidence to put down his half-seeing..... We hate poetry that has a 
palpable design upon us, and, if we do not agree, seems to put its hand in its 
breeches pocket. Poetry should be great and unobtrusive, a thing which enters 
into one’s soul, and does not startle or amaze it with itself, but with its subject. 
How beautiful are the retired flowers! how would they lose their beauty were 
they to throng into the highway, crying out, “Admire me, I am a violet! Dote 
upon me, I am a primrose!” 

The egotism which Wordsworth displayed in the incident of 
the Hymn to Pan was probably the immediate cause of this 
severe censure; but the real cause was more fundamental. In 
November, before Keats had met Wordsworth, he had made 
clear to Bailey, as we have seen, his inability to accept Words- 
worth’s humanitarianism and he had reaffirmed his faith in the 
neo-Platonism of the Elizabethans. And, in this letter to 
Reynolds, he criticized the subjective poetry of Wordsworth by 
contrasting it to the objective poetry of Shakespeare. ‘‘Why be 
teazed with.... ‘Matthew with a bough of wilding in his 
hand,’ ” he asked, “‘when we can have Jacques ‘under an oak’?” 

“From his intensive study of Shakespeare, Keats had decided 
that the proper function of poetry was the objective expression 
of beauty and truth. In a letter to his brothers, 28 December, 
1817, he defined the objectivity of Shakespeare as “‘negative 
capability,” which is, he said, the capability of “‘being in un- 
certainties, mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching 
after fact and reason.” “The excellence of every art,” he said, 
“fs its intensity, capable of making all disagreeables evaporate 
from their being in close relationship with Beauty and Truth. 
Examine ‘King Lear,’ and you will find this exemplified through- 
out.”’> 

“In this period Keats read Shakespeare and Milton, and the 
objectivity of Shakespeare’s dramas taught him to prefer the 
objectivity of Milton’s Paradise Lost to the subjectivity of 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene.‘ He probably began to study Milton 
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in November, 1817, after his rejection of the influence of Words- 
worth; for as early as January, 1818, he had decided to model 
‘‘Hyperion” upon the style and plot of Paradise Losi.” Taylor, 
the publisher of Endymion, had suggested that Haydon make a 
drawing for the frontispiece of that poem; but the artist pre- 
ferred to wait until the publication of “Hyperion’’; and Keats 
wrote him, 23 January: 

I have a complete fellow feeling with you in this business—so much so that 

it would be as well to wait for a choice out of ‘Hyperion’—when that poem is 
done there will be a wide range for you—in Endymion I think you may have 
many bits of the deep and sentimental cast—the nature of ‘Hyperion’ will lead 
me to treat it in a more naked and grecian Manner—and the march of passion 
and endeavour will be undeviating—and one great contrast between them will 
be—that the Hero of the written tale being mortal is led on, like Buonaparte, 
by circumstance; whereas the Apollo in Hyperion being a fore-seeing God will 
shape his actions like one. 
In this letter Keats’s intuition of “Hyperion” was essentially 
that which he expressed in the Miltonic and neo-Platonic 
Hyperion, in which Apollo and the Olympians are the heroic 
gods of beauty. 

“In March and April Keats was engaged in a study of Milton; 
for.in a letter to Reynolds, 27 April, he said: “I long to feast 
upon old Homer as we have upon Shakespeare and as I have 
lately upon Milton.’’> In this period he probably made those 
illuminating comments on Paradise Lost which have been pre- 
served on the margins of his copies of the poem. “When he had 
read Milton as a boy, he had enjoyed him for his “sweets of 
song,” as he said in his Epistle to Charles Cowden Clarke, which 
was written in September, 1816; but in April, 1818, because of 
his growing intellectual maturity and his increasing interest in 
the problems of human life, he appreciated Milton’s argument to 
“assert Eternal Providence and justify the ways of God to men.””> 

“In this period Keats’s distaste for Wordsworth’s Christian 
humanitarianism was increased by an incipient scepticism, 
which was induced probably by his reading of Voltaire and 
Gibbon in February. In answer to Bailey’s continued propa- 
ganda for humanitarian Christianity, he wrote to him, 13 
March: “I have never had your sermon from Wordsworth, but 
Mr. Dilke lent it to me. You know my ideas about Religion. 
I do not think myself more in the right than other people and 
that nothing in this world is proveable. I wish I could enter into 
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your feelings on the subject, merely for one short 10 minutes and 
give you a page or two to your liking.”’ After this statement of 
his agnosticism, Keats quoted his sonnet on the human seasons, 
in which he expressed a sceptical interpretation of the course of 
human life: 

Four Seasons fill the measure of the year; 

There are four seasons in the mind of Man: 

He hath his lusty Spring, when Fancy clear 

Takes in all beauty with an easy span: 

He chews the honied cud of fair Spring throughts, 

Till in his Soul, dissolv’d, they come to be 

Part of himself: He hath his Autumn Ports 

And havens of repose when his tired wings 

Are folded up, and he content to look 

On mists in idleness—to let fair things 

Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook. 

He has his Winter too of Pale misfeature, 

Or else he would forego his mortal nature.’ 


The idea of this sonnet, strange to say, came from Wordsworth’s 
Excursion, in which the sceptical Solitary, who read Voltaire, 
argued with the pious Wanderer and the poet against religious 
faith: 
...in the life of man.... 
. . We see as in a glass 
A true reflection of the circling year 
With all its seasons. Grant that Spring is there, 
In spite of many a rough untoward blast, 
Hopefull and promising with buds and flowers; 
Yet where is glowing Summer’s long rich day, 
That ought to follow faithfully expressed? 
And mellow Autumn, charged with bounteous fruit, 
Where is she imaged? in what favoured clime 
Her lavish pomp, and ripe magnificence? 
—Yet, while the better part is missed, the worse 
In man’s autumnal season is set forth 
With a resemblance not to be denied, 
And that contents him; bowers that hear no more 
The voice of gladness, less and less supply 
Of outward sunshine and internal warmth; 
And, with this change, sharp air and falling leaves, 
Foretelling aged Winter’s dreary sway. 
(The Excursion, V., 391 et seq.).~ 


“ The Excursion had a greater influence upon Keats than any 
other poem of Wordsworth? In I Stood Tiptoe Upon a Little Hill, 


* I have quoted this sonnet in the form in which it is printed in his letters. 
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which was written in 1816, Keats stated a theory of the origin of 
Greek mythology, which, critics agree, he derived from the 
Fourth Book of The Excursion. After his visit with Bailey in 
August and September, 1817, he studied The Excursion as the 
text-book of Wordsworth’s philosophy; and in January, 1818, 
two months before he wrote this sonnet on the human seasons, 
he said that The Excursion was one of the “three things to 
rejoice at in this age.” Since Keats knew The Excursion so 
thoroughly, I think that he used Wordsworth’s idea of the 
human seasons consciously. In The Excursion Wordsworth let 
the sceptical Solitary state objections to religious faith in order 
that the pious Wanderer could refute them. Now, since Keats 
was a sceptic and since he was disgruntled at Wordsworth, it is 
quite probable that he was provoked to emphasize the Solitary’s 
objections to religious faith. Very likely he knew that Bailey, 
the ardent Wordsworthian, to whom he sent the sonnet, would 
connect it with its source in The Excursion. At the end of the 
letter, at any rate, he betrayed impatience with Bailey’s 
insistent propaganda for Christian humanitarianism. ‘‘Now my 
dear fellow,”’ he said, “‘I must once for all tell you I have not one 
idea of the truth of any of my speculations—I shall never be a 
reasoner, because I care not to be in the right, when retired from 
bickering and in a proper philosophical temper.”’ 

“ Keats’s scepticism was rooted in an impersonal observation 
of the vicissitudes of human life. When he himself experienced 
adversity, his scepticism sank into pessimism. For three months 
his brother Tom had been threatened with consumption; and at 
the end of the letter to Bailey Keats said simply: ‘My brother 
Tom desires to be remembered to you; he has this moment had a 
spitting of blood, poor fellow!” For the next three months Keats 
remained with his brother in Devonshire; and the inclemency of 
a rainy season, absence from his friends, and the sickness of his 
brother profoundly depressed his spirits. In his unhappiness he 
sought comfort in the humanitarian philosophy of Wordsworth. 
On the 25 March he wrote a poetical Epistle to Reynolds, in 
which he studied the solution of the problem of evil in nature 
which Wordsworth presented in Elegiac Stanzas. 

In his Epistle to Reynolds Keats described Claude’s Enchanted 
Castle to his sick friend. The painting, he said in substance, is 
idealistic rather than realistic. It is an imaginative represen- 
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tation of the artist’s desire for a beautiful and beneficent nature. 
Keats, however, could not be satisfied with an-ideal inter- 
pretation of nature; for he had suffered pain and sorrow. 


Dear Reynolds! I have a mysterious tale, 

And cannot speak it: the first page I read 
Upon a Lampit rock of green sea-weed 

Among the breakers; ’twas a quiet eve, 

The rocks were silent, the wide sea did weave 
An untumultuous fringe of silver foam 

Along the flat brown sand; I was at home 

And should have been most happy, —but I saw 
Too far into the sea, where every maw 

The greater on the less feeds evermore.— 

But I saw too distinct into the core 

Of an eternal fierce destruction, 

And so from happiness I far was gone. 

Still do I that most fierce destruction see,— 
The shark at savage prey,—the Hawk at pounce,— 
The gentle Robin, like a Pard or Ounce, 
Ravening a worm,—Away ye horrid moods! 
Moods of one’s mind! 


With as realistic an eye as Tennyson, Keats saw “‘Nature, red in 
tooth and claw.” His imaginative insight into the destructive 
spirit of nature, however, spoiled his happiness, and he question- 
ed the authenticity of the imagination: 


. . . is it that imagination brought 
Beyond its proper bound, yet still confin’d, 
Lost in a sort of Purgatory blind, 

Cannot refer to any standard law 

Of either earth or heaven? It is a flaw 
In happiness, to see byond our bourn,— 
It forces us in summer skies to mourn, 
It spoils the singing of the Nightingale. 


“When his brother fell sick with consumption, Keats found no 
consolation in his philosophy of “negative capability.” In actual 
“‘uncertainties, mysteries, doubts,’’ he could not abstain from an 
“irritable reaching after fact and reason.’”’ His imagination, in 
which he had formerly placed his faith, increased the “disagree- 
ables” of life. He could not accept, however, Wordsworth’s 
conversion of present evil into ultimate good, and he ended the 

poem in stark pessimism. ‘‘Oh, never,’’ he cried in despair, 
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Oh, never will the prize 
High reason, and the love of good and ill 
Be my reward! 


<In his despair Keats resolved to seek peace and happiness in 
Wordsworth’s humanitarianism. What his intellect denied, his 


will accepted. The climax of his acceptance of Wordsworth’s 


philosophy appeared in a letter to Reynolds, 3 May, 1818. Con- 
sidering the genius of Wordsworth, he said: “We find what he 
says true as far as we have experienced, and we can judge no 
further but by larger experience—for axioms in philosophy are 
not axioms till they are proved upon our pulses. We read fine 
things, but never feel them to the full until we have gone the 
same steps as the author.” ™ 

In Tintern Abbey Wordsworth defined three stages in the 
evolution of his philosophy of nature—the youthful stage, in 
which he sought nature for the “coarser pleasures of his boyish 
days,” such as hunting, fishing, and swimming; the aesthetic 
stage, in which he loved nature for impressions of beauty; and 
the humanitarian and religious stage, in which he found in 
nature an inspiration to love humanity and to love God.‘ On an 
analogy with these three stages of Wordsworth’s philosophy, 
Keats compared human life to a mansion of many apartments, 
the first of which is the “Infant of Thoughtless Chamber’’; the 
second, the “Chamber of Maiden-Thought,” in which one ex- 
periences the beauty of nature but in which also one becomes 
conscious that the “world is full of Misery and Heartbreak, 
Pain, Sickness, and opression—whereby this Chamber of 
Maiden-Thought becomes gradually darkened, and at the same 
time, on all sides of it, many doors are set open—but all dark— 
all leading to dark passages.” “We are now in that state,” 
Keats said to Reynolds; “we see not the balance of good and 
evil.”” “To this point,” he continued, ‘““‘was Wordsworth come, 
as far as I can conceive, when he wrote ‘Tintern Abbey,’ and it 
seems to me that his genius is explorative of those dark Passages. 
Now if we live, and go on thinking, we too shall explore them. 
He is a genius and superior to us, in so far as he can, more than 
we, make discoveries and shed light on them.” ” 

In The Excursion (IX. :207 et seq.) Wordsworth argued that 
all men possess kindly instincts which make possible the per- 
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fectibility of human nature and human society. It would be 
strange, he says, if God 
should hide 
The excellence of moral qualities 
From common understanding; leaving truth 
And virtue, difficult, abstruse, and dark. 


If we consider this true equality of men, he said, we have cause 
for gratitude and hope. Social evils are caused by ignorance and 
injustice; but humanity is gradually progressing in knowledge 
and wisdom; and in some future time, through universal 
education, both the evil in human nature and the evil in society 
will be removed. 


O for the coming of that glorious time 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial Realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to teach 
Them who are born to serve her and obey; 

. . so that none, 
However, destitute, be left to droop 
By timely culture unsustained .... 
And, if that ignorance were removed, which acts 
To breed commotion and disquietude.... 
So shall licentiousness and black resolve 
Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 
Their place; and genuine piety descend, 
Like an inheritance, from age to age... . 
Change wide, and deep, and silently performed, 
This land shall witness; and as days roll on, 
Earth’s universal frame shall feel the effect, 
Even till the smallest habitable rock, 
Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 
Of humanised society; and bloom 
With civil arts, and send their fragrance forth, 
A grateful tribute to all-ruling Heaven. 


Keats accepted with enthusiasm Wordsworth’s conception 
of the function of knowledge. In the letter to Reynolds, he said: 
““An extensive knowledge is needful to thinking people—it takes 
away the heat and fever; and helps, by widening speculation, 
to ease the Burden of the Mystery....”; but, he added 
shrewdly, “it is impossible to know how far knowledge will con- 
sole us for the death of a friend, and the ill ‘that flesh is heir to.’ ”’ 
Knowledge, he thought, would not only help him to solve his 
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own problems but it would also enable him to assist in the pro- 
gress of humanity. In a letter to Taylor, 24 April, he said: “I 
find that I can have no enjoyment in the world but continual 
drinking of knowledge. I find there is no worthy pursuit but the 
idea of doing some good to the world.” Men do good to the 
world in various ways, but his way, he said, lay “through 
application, study, and thought.” He could read Latin and 
French and he expressed a determination to learn Greek and 
Italian and in other ways prepare himself for a thorough study 
of metaphysics. 

Wordsworth’s prophecy of the progress of human nature and 
society through education impressed Keats as profound philo- 
sophy and he promptly decided that Wordsworth was a greater 
philosopher than Milton because Wordsworth’s conception of 
human nature was more sympathetic and enlightened than 
Milton’s. In the letter to Reynolds he made a summary of the 
progress of the human intellect in ethical and religious ideas 
from the time of Milton to the time of Wordsworth. “Yet 
Milton,” he concluded, ‘‘as a philosopher had sure as great 
powers as Wordsworth..... It proves there is really a grand 
march of intellect, it proves that a mighty Providence subdues 
the mightiest minds to the service of the time being, whether it 
be in human knowledge or Religion.” 

‘These humanitarian principles, universal benevolence, the 
perfectibility of human nature, the idea of progress, and the 
omnipotence of education, which Keats associated with Words- 
worth, found their most complete and philosophical expression 
in William Godwin’s Enquiry Concerning Political Justice. 
Wordsworth’s philosophy in The Excursion, indeed, is a fusion 
of Rousseauistic naturalism and Godwinian perfectibility. 
Keats’s humanitarianism was inspired by Wordsworth; but it 
is possible that it was influenced indirectly by Godwin. Al- 
though we have no evidence that he ever read Godwin’s Political 
Justice, we know that he read Godwin’s novels. In a letter to his 
brother in America, 2 January, 1819, he quoted Hazlitt’s 
characterization of Godwin as a novelist and said that he 
thought that it was quite correct. Keats’s references to Godwin, 
however, occur in letters that were written after he had rejected 
the humanitarian philosophy of poetry. In these references 
he showed a familiarity with Godwin’s philosophy, which, it 
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seems, he obtained through conversation with Charles Went- 
worth Dilke, who in politics was a disciple of Godwin. In a 
letter to his brother in America, October, 1818, he discussed the 
political situation in England, and said: “Dilke, whom you 
know to be a Godwin perfectability Man, pleases himself with 
the idea that America will be the country to take up the human 
intellect where Engiand leaves off—I differ there with him 
greatly.”” In another letter to his brother, 17 September, 1819, 
he made a summary of the history of the progress of the human 
intellect in political ideas which is closely parallel to his sum- 
mary of the progress of the human intellect in religious ideas in 
the letter to Reynolds which I have discussed above. As a 
liberal in politics, like Hunt, Shelley, and Byron, Keats was 
naturally familiar with the ideas of Godwin, who was the leader 
of liberal thought in England. It is probable, therefore, that 
Godwin’s ideas, especially the idea of the progress of the human 
intellect, influenced Keats’s interpretation of Wordsworth’s 
humanitarian philosophy of poetry. 

In June, 1818, the emigration of his brother George to 
America, added to the sickness of his brother Tom, strengthened 
his resolve to seek comfort in humanitarianism. On the eve of 
his brother’s departure for America, he wrote to Bailey: “I am 
never alone without rejoicing that there is such a thing as death 
—without placing my ultimate in the glory of dying for a great 
human purpose. Perhaps if my affairs were in a different state, 
I should not have written the above—you shall judge: I have 
two brothers; one is driven, by the ‘burden of Society,’ to 
America .... the other with an exquisite love of life, is in a 
lingering state..... I have a sister too, and may not follow 
them either to America or to the grave.” 

In this crisis his Scotch ,tour afforded him a measure of 
relief. After accompanying his brother George to Liverpool, 22 
June, he started on a walking tour with Charles Brown through 
the Lake Country to Scotland. The idea of this tour was con- 
ceived in April in the midst of his enthusiastic acceptance of 
Wordsworth’s humanitarianism. It was to be, he wrote to 
Haydon, a sort of prologue to the life he intended to live, that is, 
a life passed in travelling, reading and writing. Since Keats 
derived his humanitarian principles from The Excursion, it is 
probable that his Scotch tour was suggested by The Excursion, 
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in which Wordsworth and a Scotch Wanderer, travelling 
through the dales, meditate on the manners and customs, and 
the thoughts and feelings, of the humble dalesmen, and from 
their simple lives draw many lessons of human sympathy and 
divine faith. 

“The letters which Keats wrote on this excursion offer ample 
evidence of his primary interest in human nature, which Words- 
worth taught him exists in rustics in uncorrupted form. In a 
letter to his brother Tom, 1 July, he described a Scotch dance, 
in which the peasants “kickit and jumpit with mettle extra- 
ordinary.” “I was extremely gratified,” he said, “to think that, 
if I had pleasures they knew nothing of, they had also some 
into which I could not possibly enter..... I never felt so 
near the glory of patriotism, the glory of making by any means 
a country happier. This is what I like better than scenery.’ He 
failed, however, to enter into the lives of the villagers as fully 
as Wordsworth claimed to have done in The Excursion; for, as 
he confessed, his continued moving from place to place pre- 
vented his becoming learned in village affairs. 

A two days excursion into Ireland gave him an opportunity 
to make a comparison of the Scotch and the Irish. The former, 
he found, are rational, thrifty, and grave; the latter, impetuous, 
extravagant, and merry. ““‘The Scotchman,” he said, “has 
made up his Mind with himself in a sort of snail-shell wisdom. 
The Irishman is full of strongheaded instinct.” His new faith in 
the perfectibility of human society was shaken by the abject 
poverty of the Irish peasants. ‘‘What a tremendous difficulty,” 
he said, “‘is the improvement of such a people. I cannot conceive 
how a mind ‘with child’ of philanthropy could grasp at its 
possibility—with me it is absolute despair.”” In the poverty- 
stricken and impulsive Irish, however, he found more hope for 
progress than in the comfortable and complacent Scotch? 

On 8 August Keats was forced to abandon his Scotch ex- 
cursion because of a severe cold in his throat. When he returned 
to Hampstead, 18 August, he found his brother Tom, who had 
suffered a relapse during his absence, in the last stage of con- 
sumption. On 1 December Tom died. In letters written during 
this period, Keats revealed the anguish which he felt in watch- 
ing his brother, who had an “exquisite love of life,” “grow 
spectre thin and die.” On 21 September he wrote to Dilke: 
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“TI wish I could say Tom was any better. His identity presses 
upon me so all day that I am obliged to go out—and although I 
intended to have given some time to study alone, I am obliged 
to write and plunge into abstract images to ease myself of his 
countenance, his voice, and feebleness—so that I live now in a 
continual fever.’’ <« Keats had resolved, as we have seen, to pre- 
pare himself to be a poet of the human heart by years of study; 
but, when he returned to Hampstead, he was compelled to 
“plunge into (the) abstract images” of The Fall of Hyperion 
to “ease” himself of the countenance, the voice, and the feeble- 
ness of his dying brother.” 

‘Before interpreting The Fall of Hyperion, I shall recapitulate 
briefly Keats’s study of the philosophy of poetry in the period in 
which the theme of ‘‘Hyperion”’ took shape in his mind» While 
he was composing Endymion, he chose ‘‘Hyperion” as the sub- 
ject of his next long poem. In Endymion he expressed subject- 
ively the neo-Platonic philosophy of beauty which he derived 
from Spenser. During his visit with Bailey at Oxford in August 
and September, 1817, he studied Wordsworth’s humanitarianism 
which caused him to distrust his philosophy of beauty; but at 
the end of November, he wrote Bailey that he could not accept 
Wordsworth’s philosophy. He studied Shakespeare and Milton; 
and the objective art of Shakespeare’s dramas, which he called 
“negative capability,” taught him to prefer the objectivity of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost to the subjectivity of Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene. The function of poetry, he decided, was the objective 
expression of beauty. By January, 1818, he had already worked 
out the style of Hyperion in imitation, it would seem of the 
style of Paradise Lost; for in a letter to Haydon, 23 January, he 
said that its style would be “‘naked and grecian’’ in contrast to 
the “deep and sentimental” style of Endymion. But by the end 
of April the sickness of his brother Tom and the emigration of 
his brother George to America caused him to seek comfort for 
his sorrows in Wordsworth’s philosophy of poetry as the sub- 
jective expression of sympathy for the miseries of humanity. 

‘<The letters which he wrote during the next four months are filled 
with his enthusiasm for Wordsworth’s humanitarianism. In 
this period he made an intuition of “Hyperion” as a vision in 
which he would express the ideals of humanitarianism. After 
he returned from his Scotch excursion, 18 August, he composed 
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an introduction for this projected humanitarian version of 
“Hyperion,” but abandoned the undertaking before he began to 
compose the body of the poem. This humanitarian introduction 
is preserved as the introduction to The Fall of Hyperion, the 
body of which, however, is a revised portion of a later and 
Miltonic version.‘ > 

At this point it is necessary to survey briefly the sequence of 
facts in Keats’s life that induced him to attempt to fuse two dis- 
tinct versions of ““Hyperion.”” In September and October, 1819, 
the attacks of the reviewers on Endymion and the approaching 
death of his brother Tom made him realize the inadequacy of 
humanitarianism as a philosophy in which he could find peace 
and happiness in the midst of disappointment and sorrow. Ina 
letter to Woodhouse, 27 October, he rejected the philosophy of 
Wordsworth, which he called the “egotistical sublime,” and 
reaccepted the philosophy of ‘‘negative capability,” that is, the 
philosophy of poetry as an objective expression of beauty, 
which he had formulated from a study of Shakespeare and 
Milton*After October, 1818, Keats never revealed in his letters 
a serious interest in Wordsworth’s humanitarianism% In 
October, or perhaps not until after the death of his brother on 
1 December, he began the composition of Hyperion, which he 
completed substantially in its present form by April, 1819, when 
he gave the manuscript to Woodhouse. In Hyperion, which 
he composed in imitation of the style of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Keats expressed the neo-Platonic philosophy of beauty. ‘ Dis- 
satisfied with the style of Milton, he made a futile attempt in 
August and September, 1819, to fuse the Wordsworthian and 
Miltonic versions into a third version, The Fall of Hyperion;® 
but he failed, because he no longer believed in humanitarianism, 
and because he could not remove the style of Milton from the 
Miltonic version without destroying the beauty of the verse.? 


“4 The problem of the dating of The Fall of Hyperion is discussed in detail 
by Miss Amy Lowell (John Keats, Cambridge, Mass., 1925) and by Mr. J. M. 
Murry (Keats and Shakespeare, Oxford, 1925). My argument, which is based 
on internal evidence, supports Miss Lowell’s dating of the poem and refutes 
Mr. Murry’s. * 

5 When Keats wrote to Reynolds, 22 September, 1819, that he had “given 
up Hyperion,” because there were “too many Miltonic inversions in it,” he 
referred to The Fall of Hyperion. Hyperion was completed and the manuscript 
given to Woodhouse in April, 1819. ” 
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<The Fall of Hyperion, as a result of this incomplete fusion, has an 
introduction that is humanitarian in philosophy and subjective 
in style and a body that is neo-Platonic in philosophy and 
Miltonic in style.” 

“In the introductory part of The Fall of Hyperion, Keats 
expressed allegorically the philosophy of the progress of the 
individual intellect as Wordsworth defined it in Tintern Abbey. 
Since Moneta, the priestess in the temple of Saturn, states this 
progress in abstract or logical terms at the end of the intro- 
duction, there can be no doubt as to the meaning of the con- 
crete or poetical symbols of the allegory. In the letter to 
Reynolds, 3 May, 1818, it will be remembered, Keats translated 
the stages of this progress of the intellect of man into an allegory 
of human life as a “Mansion of many apartments,” two of 
which, the “Infant or Thoughtless Chamber” and the ‘‘Cham- 
ber of Maiden Thought” he could only describe, for he had not 
entered the other chambers at that time. 

Keats cast the materials of The Fall of Hyperion into the 
form of a dream or vision, the idea for which he derived from 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. Bailey had induced him to study 
Dante; and the only books that he took with him on his Scotch 
excursion were a three volume edition of Cary’s translation of 
The Divine Comedy. In the opening verses of The Fall of Hy- 
perion, Keats dreamt that he stood in a grove which corres- 
ponds to the “Infant or Thoughtless Chamber” of human life. 
In the grove he saw an arbor in which was spread a feast of all 
the fruits that nature produces to delight the senses of man. A 
yearning appetite grew within him and he gorged his senses on 
the fruits of nature. 


And, after not long, thirsted; for thereby 

Stood a cool vessel of transparent juice, 

Sipp’d by the wander’d bee, the which I took, 
And, pledging all the mortals of the world, 

And all the dead whose names are in our lips, 
Drank. That full draught is parent of my theme. 


This full draught, which is clearly distinguished from the fruits 
of nature, or natural beauty, symbolizes probably the beauty of 
poetry which great poets have refined from their sensuous ex- 
perience of natural beauty. When he drank this draught of 
poetry, he fell into a “cloudy swoon,” or aesthetic ecstasy, in 
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which his own intellect was stimulated into activity. When he 
awoke from this swoon, he was in the second stage of the pro- 
gress of his intellect, the stage which corresponded to the 
“Chamber of Maiden Thought” in his allegory of human life. 
He stood in an old sanctuary, 


Builded so high, it seem’d that filmed clouds 
Might spread beneath, as o’er the stars of heaven. 


Upon the marble pavement at his feet lay a store of strange 
vessels, draperies, robes, golden tongs, etc. After looking east- 
ward, where black gates were shut evermore against the sunrise 
of his youth, he turned to the West, to which he must travel, 
and saw 
An image, huge of feature as a cloud, 
At level of whose feet an altar slept, 
To be approach’d on either side by steps, 


And marble balustrade, and patient travail 
To count with toil the innumerable degrees. 


The veiled priestess, who ministered at the altar, informed 
him that he would rot on the cold pavement unless he ascended 
the innumerable steps to the altar before the gummed leaves 
that burned thereon be consumed. This symbolism may be 
interpreted as follows. The genius of a poet will perish for lack 
of nutriment unless he leaves his palace of art and acquires a 
knowledge of humanity, the proper material of poetry. The 
veiled priestess, as we learn later, is Moneta, the Goddess of 
Memory, the faculty by which all knowledge is preserved. The 
altar of humanitarianism at which she ministers can be reached 
only by a slow and laborious assimilation of knowledge. Keats 
approached the steps of the altar with prodigious toil. The chill 
of the pavement numbed his limbs and threatened to stifle 
his heart; but, when his iced foot touched the lowest step, 
warmth poured in at the toes, and he mounted up the stairs as 
angels once ascended a ladder to Heaven. 

When he stood before the altar at the foot of the image of 
Saturn, he was in the third, the humanitarian, stage of the 
progress of his intellect. In answer to his questions the priestess 
read him a lecture on the humanitarian philosophy of poetry, 
in which she defined three types of poets, the sensuous, the 
visionary, and the humanitarian. 





Finney 


Keats— 


Holy Power... . 
What am I that should so be saved from death? 


The Priestess— 


Thou hast felt 

What ’tis to die and live again before 

Thy fated hour; that thou hadst power to do so 
Is thy own safety; thou hast dated on 

Thy doom. . 


None can usurp this height .. . . 
But those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest. 


All else who find a haven in the world, 

Where they may thoughtless sleep away their days, 
If by chance into this fane they come, 

Rot on the pavement where thou rotted’st half. 


Keats— 


Are there not thousands in the world... . 
Who love their fellows even to the death, 
Who feel the giant agony of the world, 

And more, like slaves to poor humanity, 
Labour for mortal good? I sure should see 
Other men here, but I am here alone. 


The Priestess— 


Those whom thou spak’s of are no visionaries, 

¢ ae "> they are no dreamers weak; 
They seek no wonder but the human face; 

No music but a happy-noted voice— 

They come not here, they have no thought to come— 


And thou art here, for thou are less than they, 
What benefit canst thou, or all thy tribe, 

To the great world? Thou art a dreaming thing, 
A fever of thyself .... 

. ... the dreamer venoms all his days, 

Bearing more woe than all his sins deserve. 


Keats— 


Majestic shadow, tell me: sure not all 
Those melodies sung into the World’s ear 
Are useless: sure a poet is a sage; 

A humanist, physician to all men. 
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That I am none I feel, as vultures feel, 
They are no birds when eagles are abroad. 
What am I then: Thou spakest of my tribe? 
What tribe? 


The Priestess— 
.... Art thou not of the dreamer tribe? 
The poet and the dreamer are distinct, 
Diverse, sheer opposite, antipodes. 
The one pours out a balm upon the world 
The other vexes it. 


The Scotch reviewers did not criticize Keats so severely or so 
unjustly as he criticized himself in this passage. He dismissed 
with bitter contempt the poetry that he had composed up to 
this time as either sensuous or visionary. Sensuous poets who 
express the beauty of life, he said, “thoughtless sleep away their 
days.” If by chance they come into the sanctuary of humanity, 
they rot for lack of nutriment. Visionary poets are sensitive 
souls who feel the misery of the world, but, being dreamers, are 
powerless to alleviate its misery. True, or humanitarian, poets 
are men of action, courageous reformers, who not only “feel the 
giant agony of the world”’ but also, “like slaves to poor humanity, 
labour for mortal good.” In his self-depreciation Keats classed 
himself as a dreamer. In a letter to Bailey, it will be remem- 
bered, he confessed that he could not measure up to the humani- 
tarian standard that Wordsworth set. “He (Wordsworth) is the 
only Man,” he said, “ ‘who has philanthropy enough to over- 
come the disposition to an indolent enjoyment of intellect, who 
is brave enough to volunteer for uncomfortable hours.” 

©« The philosophy of the introductory part of The Fall of 
Hyperion is clearly the humanitarian philosophy of poetry 
which Keats formulated from his study of Wordsworth in the 
period from August, 1817, to August, 1818. The body of the 
poem, however, is an incomplete revision of the unfinished 
Hyperion, which is Miltonic in style and neo-Platonic in 
philosophy In The Fall of Hyperion and Hyperion Keats in- 
tended to relate the story of the revolution in the hierarchy of 
classical religion. As his philosophy of poetry alternated from 
neo-Platonism to humanitarianism and from humanitarianism 
to neo-Platonism, his intuition of the story alternated likewise. 
In his first intuition of the story, Keats sympathy was with the 
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Olympians; for in the letter to Haydon, 23 January, 1818, he 
said definitely that Apollo, the Olympian God of the Sun, was 
the hero. But, when he accepted Wordsworth’s humanitarian- 
ism in April, 1818, his intuition of the story changed, and he 
made the Titans, the humanitarian gods, who ruled the golden 
age of the world, the heroes of the story.<In The Fall of Hyperion 
the old sanctuary of humanity, in which Keats entered the 
humanitarian stage of the progress of his intellect, was the sole 
temple of Saturn that survived the defeat of the Titans by the 
Olympians. The altar of humanitarianism, which only those 
who felt the misery of the world could approach, stood at the 
feet of a huge image of Saturn. Traces of this humanitarian 
intuition of the story persisted in the Miltonic and neo-Platonic 
Hyperion, in which the Olympians are the heroic gods of beauty. 
In Hyperion (I. 106 et seq.), for instance, Saturn says: 


I am smother’d up 
And buried from al! godlike exercise 
Of influence benign on planets pale, 
Of admonitions to the winds and seas, 
Of peaceful sway above man’s harvesting, 
And all those acts which Deity supreme 
Doth ease its heart of love in. 


The benevolence of Saturn is inconsistent with the character of 
the Titans as the primeval gods of strength and violence, who 
were defeated by the Olympians, the gods of beauty. 

< In The Fail of Hyperion, therefore, Keats intended to express 
the ideals of humanitarianism. The defeat of the Titans by the 
Olympians would have symbolized probably the fall of man 
from a state of natural goodness to a state of social ignorance, 
oppression, and misery. The priestess of the temple of Saturn, 
who was to conduct Keats through his vision of The Fall of 
Hyperion, was Moneta, the Goddess of Memory, in whose 
“globed brain” all knowledge is preserved; for Knowledge, 
Keats thought, is the means by which humanity can be restored 


to a state of wisdom and happiness. 
C. L. FINNEY 


University of Illinois 























GERHART HAUPTMANN’S DAS BUNTE BUCH 


Before the publication and performance of Vor Sonnen- 
aufgang in 1889, Gerhart Hauptmann had published either in 
book form or in periodicals several of his many youthful 
efforts. These are the Promethidenloos, published by Wilhelm 
Issleib (Gustav Schuhr), Berlin, in 1885 and soon withdrawn 
by the author; Das Bunte Buch (1888) a volume of lyrics, of 
which we are told only a few copies were bound up; Bahnwdrter 
Thiel and Fasching, which appeared in 1888 and 1887 re- 
spectively in periodicals, the former in M. G. Conrad’s Gesell- 
schaft and the latter in the Siegfried. Hauptmann was also 
working on an autobiographical novel in 1888, only a fragment 
of which found its way into print. Of these works only two 
are easily accessible today, the Thiel which was published in 
book form in 1892 and has a place in the collected works, and 
the Fasching, 1925. The Promethidenloos and Das Bunte Buch 
have never been reprinted and exist today in a few treasured 
copies only.* Schlenther in the first edition of his book on 
Hauptmann (1898) quotes quite extensively from both volumes. 
Several of the poems of Das Bunte Buch have appeared since 
in magazines and anthologies (notably in the Oxford Book of 
German Verse), and, following Schlenther, in books on Haupt- 
mann. 

Das Bunte Buch was published by Meinhard’s Verlag, the 
publisher of the bi-monthly Siegfried in which Hauptmann’s 
Fasching had appeared, and cheaply bound in pink paper covers. 
The title on the cover reads: Das Bunte Buch, Gedichte Sagen 
und Médrchen, von Gerhart Hauptmann, Meinhard’s Verlags- 
handlung, Leipzig und Stuttgart 1888. The title page differs 
in that the word Gedichte alone is used, and the place of publica- 
tion is given as Meinhard’s Verlag, Beerfelden 1888 (Leipzig, 
Carl F. Fleischer,—Stuttgart, Paul Neff). The volume is de- 
dicated to “Meinen treuen Eltern,” and is divided into two 
parts; the first, entitled ““Lyrische und epische Form,” consists 
of forty-one poems and the second, “Sagen und Miarchen,” 
of five. There are 124 pages in all. 


* Since writing the above I have learned of the recent issue of a limited edition 
for private distribution — Das bunte Buch, Gedichte (Neudruck fiir die Mitglieder 
der Leipziger Biliophilenabends mit einem Vorwort von G. Hauptmann.) 
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The poems of the first part are with a few exceptions quite 
short and personal and truly lyrical. They express the poet’s 
reactions to the impressions of natural phenomena, his observa- 
tions of nature and men, his brooding consciousness of social 
injustice, his religious misgivings, poetic aspirations, and 
sympathy and pity for all who suffer. One may divide them 
into two general groups, the one consisting of those which 
deal largely with the poet’s inner questioning, seeking, and 
answering, the other of those which express his reactions to 
things round about him, the pine forests near Berlin, the ocean 
at Riigen, memories of Capri, impressions at dawn, at sunset, 
at night, the falling of the leaves in the autumn, the helpless- 
ness of a butterfly soon after the first snowfall, etc. Some of 
the longer poems recount a story or legend which the author 
has read or heard and unconsciously remolded to fit in with 
his own thought. 

Many belong with the impressionistic Stimmungslyrik of 
the late eighties and early nineties—just momentary fleeting 
pictures and moods full of suggestion and usually in a minor 
strain, some sweet and sad, even bordering on the sentimental, 
others echoing with storm and thunder, but all suffused with 
poetic glow and atmosphere. One beautiful lyric, “Anna,” 
recalls the peasant girl whose story Hauptmann has told 
for us in the idyllic epic of the same name some thirty-five 
years later. In another, “Kapellenglécklein,”’ there are re- 
miniscences of Hohenhaus such as we have later in the Jung- 
fern vom Bischoffsberg and the poem Mary. 

Die Glocke klingt, still rauscht die Eiche; 
Wer hat das kleine Haus erstiegen, 


Vor dem lebend’ge Zauberreiche 
In sanfter Pracht entfaltet liegen? 


Wem quillt die volle Seele iiber, 

Dass er das helle Glicklein lautet? 

Denn klingt ihr Ton zu uns heriiber, 

So weiss man, dass es Gliick bedeutet. 


The ‘‘Bernstein und Koralle” and the ““Kanephore’”’ recall the 
poet’s trip to Italy and Capri. The “Ahasver” tells of a mo- 
mentary meeting and sums it up in the words, “Ein Augen- 
blick, das ist das Gliick!’’ In the short brisk musical lines of 
“Ténende Liebe” is told the story of the gipsy fiddler whose 
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music at the brida lawakens love in the heart of the unwilling 
bride. “Die Mondbraut” and “Der Wachter’ present studies 
of the proletariat; the first in the death of Bergliese gives an 
early treatment of the theme of Hannele’s Himmelfahrt, and 
the second is not entirely unrelated to Bahnwdarter Thiel. The 
long ballad “Der Tod des Grachus” with its recurring line 
“Die armen Leute brauchen Brot”’ is filled with deep sympathy 
for the poor and sounds a note which grows later into the mighty 
symphonic dramas Die Weber and Florian Geyer. 

But more truly lyrical are the impressionistic studies of the 
pine forests near Berlin and the sea at Riigen and Hindensee. 
Five short poems in this manner are grouped under the title 
“‘Gewitter Stimmungen am Meer.” Of them several have 
since been printed. Evening moods, the sunset, the pale glow 
of the moon, the sounds of the forest, the oppressive loneliness, 
the early snowfall recur in the impressions of the pine forests. 

Licht und Dunkel schlingen 
Lautlos Hand in Hand, 


Und du scheinst zu dringen 
In ein Fabelland. 


The impressionistic prose descriptions of the forest in Thiel 
and the magical sea atmosphere of Gabriel Schilling’s Flucht 
belong with these poems. 

Hauptmann uses various metrical forms. A few cf the poems 
are in an uneven free verse; one, “Abendstimmung,” is a 
sonnet; most of them employ stanza forms well known to 
readers of German lyric poetry. The influence of the Roman- 
ticists and of the lyrics of Eichendorff, Heine, Goethe, Novalis, 
Uhland among others is apparent. The young poet’s verses 
are often quite youthful and immature and in some cases leave 
much to be desired. 

In turning to the poems which reflect more particularly the 
poet’s inner struggles at the time, we find the keynote sounded 
at once in the first poem of the collection, the oft-quoted 
“‘Weltweh und Himmelssehnsucht.” 

Wie eine Windesharfe 
Sei deine Seele, 
Dichter! 


Der leiseste Hauch 
Bewege sie. 
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Und ewig miissen 

Die Saiten schwingen 

Im Athem des Weltwehs; 
Denn das Weltweh 

Ist die Wurzel 

Der Himmelssehnsucht. 


Also steht deiner Lieder 

Wurzel begriindet 

Im Weh der Erde; 

Doch ihren Scheitel krinet 

Himmelslicht. 
The poet’s soul must be keenly sensitive to every fleeting im- 
pression. The source of his inspiration may well lie in human 
suffering, so that the flight of his song may be crowned with 
heavenly light. He can not well afford to ignore the pressing 
problems of actual life. This note is taken up again in the poem 
“Mein Kampf” and more fully in the longer “Im Nachtzug,” 
which has been reprinted several times and is in many ways 
the most significant poem in the collection. Here the inner 
artistic conflict of the young Hauptmann is expressed with 
greater restraint and beauty than in the Promethidenloos, the 
earlier epic of 1885. The poet riding through the night in a 
train allows his fancy to carry him out into the moonlit meadows 
and hills where the elves are dancing, the nightingale singing, 
and the glamor of a romantic colorful fairyland all compounded 
of German folklore and song and legend holds him enchanted. 
Yet in his dream he is conscious of the ever present responsibility 
of society and of the world of realities about him, and hears 
the wheels below him grinding out the song “So finster und 
doch so schén, Das Lied von unserm Jahrhundert!” It is the 
romanticist Hauptmann, the creator of Rautendelein and 
Pippa and Sidselil, who is carried away by the magic of the 
night and lulled into dreams of a bygone and happy time, 


Wo nichtlich tanzte am Weiher 

Auf Mondscheinstrahlen die Elfenmaid, 
Dazu ihr von minniger Wonne und Leid 
Der Elfe spielte die Leier. 


It is the realist on the other hand, the creator of the Weber, 
of Fuhrmann Henschell and Rose Bernd, who hears the ominous 
words: 
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Wir haben euch giildene Hiuser gemacht, 
Indessen wie Geier wir nisten, 

Wir schaffen euch Kleider, wir backen euch Brod. 
Ihr schafft uns den grinsenden, winselnden Tod. 
Wir wollen die Ketten zerbrechen. 

Uns diirstet, uns diirstet nach eurem Gut! 

Uns diirstet, uns diirstet nach eurem Blut; 

Wir wollen uns richen, uns raichen! 

This conflict between reality and dream, between life and 
art, is to be found in most of Hauptmann’s early work, as it is 
in that of his contemporaries. It is in the spiritual struggle 
of Selin in the Promethidenloos, whose romantic poetisings 
and altruistic dreams are so rudely and heartlessly broken 
in upon by the stupidities and selfishness of men and by the 
dens of vice and horror in Malaga and Naples. 

But the young Hauptmann is not brought to despair in 
this poem as are Selin and so many of his other later characters 
because the actualities of life do not measure up to their ideals. 
The haunting melodies of his moonlight fancies and the regularly 
recurring bass of human misery are finally united in an exalted 
harmony, which is, he says, “‘sinneberiickend” and foretells 
of “himmlischen Lenzen auf irdischen Héh’n. 

Hauptmann in these early poems is often gloomy and feels 
himself helplessly engulfed in the mysterious “Nacht” or 
“Nebel,” as he calls it, of existence, and resigns himself to it. 
It is the mood of the closing lines of Michael Kramer, of 
Prospero in Indipohdi. “Himmelsehnsucht” and “Licht- 
verlangen”’ are words used in these early verses to characterize 
the eternal spiritual urge or restlessness within us, by which 
we are impelled amid the experiences of reality through dis- 
illusionment and suffering to an acceptance of a life of self- 
resignation and tolerarce. In the Brahmane and the Priester 
of the two ballads, “Die Asparas’’ and “Hoch im Bergland 
von Arkadien,” and in the old Meister of the poem “Zur 
Fahrt” the poet presents characters rich in the wisdom that is 
born of patience, endurance, and self-mastery, and who are 
already spiritual kin of his later Prospero, of the Wann of 
Und Pippa Tanzt and the noble Fraulein Laurence of the 
Insel der grossen Mutter. 

Men are destined, then, to long for and to seek the light, 
and when ripe with life to pass on finally into it. We are clothed 
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in mystery and magic—two words Mysterium and Magie 
which are used frequently in the later works. And for all this 
the sun is the symbol. It is to the sun that Henry the Bell- 
maker would dedicate his new temple upon the height; Emanuel 
Quint goes into a transport of religious ecstasy in the light of 
the rising and the setting sun; old Huhn greets the sun with 
his half-savage cry “Jumelai’’; the noble Laurence feels her- 
self lifted into mystic union with the divine soul of all things 
as the sun rises over Isle des Dames; and the weary Prospero 
climbs up the volcano on his last journey, into the light of the 
rising sun. It is interesting to note that much of this is to be 
found in germ in several of the poems, such as “‘Sonnenflug,”’ 
where the poet watches a jay “vom Lichte trunken” fly away 
into the burning glow of the setting sun, and in the “Blitter- 
fall,” where the sun seeking tordrive away the early frosts 
brings death to the leaves. 

Sie kommt mit heissen Flammenbichen 

So hell, so rot, 


Sie will des Winters Siegel brechen 
Und bringt den Tod. 


Da klingt die alte Wehmutsweise 
Durch’s weite All, 

Und in die Laute raschelt leise 
Der Blitterfall. 


Sunset and dawn, moments when all nature is aglow with life— 
the poet uses in one case the word “‘Abendglutentfacht’’—are 
celebrated in many of the poems, in “Abend,” “Aufgang,” 
“Gestorbenes Erz,”’ “Abendstimmung,” “Auf der Warte,” 
among others. 

In several of the poems there is, as I have said above, a 
note of doubt and gloom. Though we kindle with life in the 
sun’s light, though we pursue heavenly phantoms in our ideals, 
what does it avail us here? Do we differ from the helpless 
butterfly which the poet caught in the hollow of his hand as 
he strolled one stormy day through the woods and carried home 
to show his wife and which foolishly flew away to its death as 
soon as he opened his hand? In two poems entitled “Dammer- 
licht des Féhrenwalds’”’ the poet as he passes by a graveyard 
meditates on the transitoriness of human life and the seeming 
indifference of nature, and on his own religious doubts and 
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misgivings. In ‘‘Gestorbenes Erz”’ with its Heine-like verses 
he deplores the fact that the bell, which seems to be a symbol 
of Christian faith, has lost its old vital appeal. 


Die Menschen, sie lieben und héren 
Die Glocke, die Glocke nicht mehr. 


Es geht, ein verlassener Armer, 

Thr Ton durch’s éde Land: 

Er predigt vom grossen Erbarmer, 
Den Gott aus dem Himmel gesandt. 


Er predigt das Licht und den Frieden, 
Den Christus hat gebracht, 

Denn wieder gebietet hienieden 

Der grausame Krieg und die Nacht. 


This poem hints at the theme which is treated so fully later in 
the novel Emanuel Quint. Is not Christianity in need of re- 
interpretation if it is to have meaning amid the confusing 
conditions of modern civilization? The poet uses the words 
Nacht and Nebel in many of the poems to designate these con- 
ditions and to convey his own uncertainty. 


Und ich suche vermessen 
Durch die Nacht meinen Pfad. 


In “Die alte Nacht’ he doubts the efficacy of such things as 
love, knowledge, hope, virtue, and sadly shakes his head, much 
as his Prospero does when he ponders the meaning of this 
‘“‘Furchtbare Schépfung.” 


Die alte Nacht driickt stumm und schwer. 
Ich will nicht klagen. 

Denn wollt’ ich klagen noch so sehr, 

Es wird nicht tagen ... . 

Denn euer Leben ist allein 

Ein kurzes Blinken: 

Ein Ringen in der Todespein 

Vor dem Ertrinken. 


Such poems as 


Verlohnt’s der Miih?—Ich bleibe stehn. 
Verlohnt’s der Miihe weiter zu gehn?— 
Thr stiirmt vorbei, ihr lockt mich nach; 
Ich bin der Falk, der nicht fliigen mag. 
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and “Nebel” 
Wohin mein Blick durch Nebel sieht, 
Ich weiss es nicht, ich weiss es nicht, 
Wohin mein triiber Wunsch mich zieht: 
In Dunkelheit? ins Sonnenlicht? 


well express this mood of apathy and melancholy, as do the 
lines of “Der Herbstwind heult”’ 


Mein Innres krampft sich jih zusammen, 
Mein Auge ist von Schleiern schwer, 
Denn jene tiefgenihrten Flammen 

Des Herzens leuchten ihm nicht mehr. 


These poems express a state of mind which is reflected 
again and again in the characters of many of Hauptmann’s 
works, for so many of his characters dwell in Fog and Night 
and look in vain for light and suffer helplessly because of things 
which lie beyond their powers of comprehension and control. 
Just as the characters of the later works find in resignation 
and renunciation a way to rise above reality, so those of the 
earlier works seek by suicide a means of escape. Selin, Helene 
Krause, Johannes Vockerath, Arnold Kramer, Gabriel Schil- 
ling, Fuhrmann Henschell, all flee from life and its confusions. 
The young Dominick in Quint, a character very dear to his 
creator and so very much a part of himself, plans and commits 
suicide with his sweetheart rather than endure life in a world 
which falls so far short of his ideal. In Afélantis the contem- 
plated suicide of one of the characters is called “heroisch,” 
and in Vor Sonnenaufgang and Anna we read of a young artist, 
very conscientious and talented, who preferred suicide to 
a reality which degraded and sullied his art. In several poems 
in Das Bunte Buch Hauptmann’s sympathies are clearly with 
those who have chosen suicide in order to escape the chaotic 
conditions of the social order. The poet hears in “Die Selbst- 
mérder”’ the thunderous accusations of those whom the monster 
Berlin has driven forth to seek death in the Griinewald. 


Wir fluchen Dir 
Grau’nvolles Chaos, das uns ausgespie’n, 
Du feile Metze, Schlange, wildes Tier! 


In “Kreidebleicher Junimond”’ he watches the moonlight play 
upon the body of a suicide as it lies with its dead eyes staring 
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up into the stars, at last gladly at rest and, as he says, “heilig.”’ 
But Hauptmann expresses himself most fully in the poem 
“Am Grabe Eines, der durch Selbstmord geendet hatte.” 


Du warst der Ringer und der Dulder einer, 

Die nach dem Lichte ohne Ende streben; 

Ein Lichtverlangen war dein ganzes Leben. 

Und darum auch, o Freund, verstand Dich keiner. 
Du konntest nicht die alte Nacht besiegen, 

Drum war Dein Wille: glorreich unterliegen. 


Doch ob sie sich bei diesem Worte wenden, 
Die Afterrichter dieser armen Erde, 

Mit stumpfem Sinne, ziirnender Geberde: 
Es ist nichts Kleines, so wie Du zu enden. 


Es ist nichts Kleines, alles hinzugeben, 

Im letzten Gang sich selbst zu iiberwinden, 
Und, ohne sich die Augen zu verbinden, 
Vor jener dunklen Pforte nicht zu beben. 


Bewundrung fasst mich an und tiefe Trauer, 
Mich, der ich hinge an dem Licht der Sonne, 
Mich, der ich buhle nach des Lebens Wonne 
Und all mein Fihlen wird ein heil’ger Schauer. 


In the poem “Das Eine,” however, which is one of the 
most personal and most interesting because it gives answer, 
vague it is true, to many of the doubts which beset him, we 
come back to the Sehnsucht motive. No faith in creed or bell, 
only the restless strivings and longings in man’s breast bring 
peace and deliverance. What Hauptmann calls “die einsame 
Kerze,”’ “das heisse, wilde Sehnen nach oben,” liberates him 
and impels him to climb the stars in his visions and aspirations 
and gives him inner harmony and balance. It is this inner 
urge which is symbolized later in the haunting phantom of 
beauty and harmony, the Pippa of Und Pippa Tanzt, and still 
later is interpreted as the basic creative life-force which brings 
order out of chaos and unites all things in love, a force which 
Hauptmann calls Eros near the close of the Festspiel and 
glorifies in the Ketzer von Soana. Only the poet possessing 
the gift of song, however, truly visions and knows this uni- 
versal harmony, he says. 


Die Nacht webt dichter und dichter 
Um mich der Schleier viele, 

















Wahkr 





Ich schaue viele Gesichter 
Und fiihle tausend Gefiihle. 


Und fiihle mit Eurer Seele 

Das Leere, das Oede, das Kleine, 
Und trage in eigener Kehle 

Das Eine, das Eine, das Eine! 


The second part of the collection Sagen und Méarchen 
consists of the following poems, “Die Jungfrau im Wasch- 
stein,’ based on a Riigner Sage, “Die schwarze Frau in der 
Stubbenkammer,” “Die sieben bunten Miuse,”’ “Der Teufels- 
damm im Naugarder See,”’ and the longest and most ambitious 
of all “Das Mirchen vom Steinbild.”” On the whole they deal 
with the theme of redemption, and for Hauptmann it is sym- 
pathy and love that open the way to a better world and thus 
liberate and save. In “Die Jungfrau im Waschstein” we are 
told the story of a man whose sympathies fail at the critical 
moment to rescue from her fate a poor sinful woman who has 
been condemned to a lonely island and to the endless punish- 
ment of washing a garment (her soul?) clean of blood-stains.* 
In “Die schwarze Frau in der Stubbenkammer”’ we have per- 
haps a local version of the magic-fire legend—the virgin exiled 
to a rocky island who guards a treasure amid a circle of flame, 
and demands of the adventurer who comes to get the treasure 
that he choose between it and herself, that is between gold and 
love. Of course he makes the wrong choice, whereupon he finds 
the ugly princess transformed into a beautiful woman, his 
gold become dross, and her love which he now craves lost to 
him forever. 

The “‘sieben bunten Miause”’ are seven little daughters of 
a poor woman who scolds them unduly for disobedience and 
finds them suddenly changed into mice, which pitifully scamper 
away and are doomed to wait and wait forever for their de- 
liverer, love: ‘‘Wir wollen fein erléset sein, Wir Mauslein und 
wir Maide.” In the “Teufelsdamm im Naugarder See” we 
read how a poor shepherd came to repent a pact made with the 
devil, according to which he was to sacrifice his youngest child 
in return for a bridge which his herds could use to cross a lake 


* cp. Chamisso’s poem, “Die Jungfrau von Stubbenkammer.” Chamisso’s 
Wke. Bibl. Inst. Leipzig. vol. 1. p. 107. 
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to better pasturage, and how the shepherd’s wife outwitted 
the devil and saved her child. Mother love finds a way. 
“Das Mirchen vom Steinbild” has a theme similar to that 
of “Die schwarze Frau in der Stubbenkammer” and points 
the same moral, that love, not gold, alone brings happiness. 
A young man inherits among other things a temple which 
contains the statue of a beautiful woman, to which his love 
could give the warm blood of life. But he prefers wealth and 
pleasure and consequently spends years in wretched unrest 
until at last he awakens to the realization that happiness only 
accompanies a life of self-resignation and denial and personal 
humility. Hauptmann emphasizes again the futility of material 
things and the redeeming virtue of sympathy and love. 


Ruhig zog ein alter Waller 
Steinige Strasse, zog gebiickten 
Hauptes, aber festen Schrittes. 
Bettlerkittel schiitzte spirlich 

Ihn vor Sturm und rauhem Froste; 
Aber wer ihm in die Augen 

Sah, der fiihlte siissen Frieden 
Drin gelagert; sah den Frieden 
Drunten auch in Wallers Brust . . 
Sinnend haftete am Boden 

Stets sein Auge, oder hob sich 
Hoffnungsstrahlend in die Sterne. 


This volume of lyrics is a valuable record of the state of 
mind of the young Hauptmann during the formative years 
before the writing of Vor Sonnenaufgang in 1889. There is 
revealed not only his deep love of nature and his quick re- 
actions to every sense impression, but also his abundant in- 
terests in every human aspiration and all human suffering. 
He is questioning old values in art, religion, and society and 
feeling out for new ones. The realities of life repel him, yet 
he knows he must face them, yield though he would gladly 
to his inherent romanticism and idealism. Those things only 
are worth while, he feels, which are a benefit to human brother- 
hood and which light us out of chaos into an inner harmony and 
peace. There is a genuineness and a seriousness about the 
poems which for all their immaturity give them character and 
distinction. In conclusion I quote in part from “Mein Kampf”, 































Wahr 


which sums up briefly the young poet’s idealistic creed as well 
as his attitude in general. 


Dir nur gehorch ich, reiner Trieb der Seele! 
Dass sei mein Zeuge, Geist des Ideales, 

Dass keine Riicksicht eitler Art mich bindet. 
Ich kann nicht singen wie die Philomele, 

Ich bin ein Sanger jenes diistern Thales, 

Wo alles Edle beim Ergreifen schwindet. 


Du, aber, Volk der ruhelosen Birger, 

Du armes Volk, zu dem ich selbst mich zahle, 
Das sei mir ferne, dass ich Deiner fluche! 
Durch Deine Reihen gehen tausend Wiirger, 
Und dass ich Dich, ein neuer Wiirger, quiile, 
Verhiit’ es Gott, den ich noch immer suche! 


Ich darf es Dir mit meiner Hand verbriefen, 
Dass, wenn ich ziirne, ziirn’ ich Deine Leiden, 
Das Gute wollend, Dir zum ew’gen Heile. 

Thr, die Ihr weilt in Héhen und in Tiefen, 

Ich bin Ihr selbst, [hr diirft mich nicht beneiden! 
Auf mich zuerst zielt jeder meiner Pfeile. 


Frep B. WAgR 


University of Michigan 
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FRANZ WERFEL:! EINE WURDIGUNG 


Den Literarhistoriker iiberkommt oft eine bange Scheu, 
wenn er sich kritisch Dichtern und Dichtungen seiner Zeit 
zuwendet. Hemmt ihn die Erkenntnis der Grenzen seines 
Kénnens? Hilt ihn die Ehrfurcht vor dem geheimnisvoll 
Werdenden zuriick? Und doch bietet die eigene Zeit miihelos 
und selbstverstindlich, was keine vergangene Epoche so leicht 
zu geben vermag: den Rhythmus, die Atmosphire. Uns um- 
wehen dieselben Winde, umfliessen dieselben Strémungen, von 
denen die Dichtungen getragen werden. Und wenn auch das 
Woher und Wohin nicht immer eindeutig ist, so wirkt dennoch 
geheim ein Gesetz, das Werfel selbst einmal als ‘‘Generations- 
geheimnis” bezeichnet.2 Wir schauen das Werden und er- 
schaudern, wir erleben die sich gestaltenden Ideenmichte und 
entwickeln uns an und mit ihnen; wir leiden und kaimpfen 
in dem tobenden Streit der aufeinanderstossenden Gewalten; 
und je bewegter und chaotischer die Zeit, desto erregter auch 
wir und unser Lebensgefiihl, desto stirker die Reibung mit 
der Umwelt und desto fieberhafter die Schwingungen in uns 
selbst. Wir atmen den Geist der Zeit und bahnen uns so einen 
Weg zu dem Werk und seinem Schépfer. 


Franz Werfel, der 36-jihrige, kommt aus Béhmen, dem_ 


zweisprachigen Lande, das vom Mittelalter bis in die jiingste 
Zeit deutsche Dichtungen* hervorgebracht hat, den ‘Ackers- 
mann in Béhmen,” die innigen mystischen Melodien Rainer 


1 Bibliographie: 

Hans Berendt, Franz Werfel. Bonner Mitteilungen, 1919-20. 

Arthur Luther: Werfel und seine drei besten Biihnenwerke (Schneiders 
Bihnenfiihrer). 

Gustav Krojanker: Juden in der deutschen Literatur, 1922. 

Richard Specht: Franz Werfel, Versuch einer Zeitspiegelung. 1926. 
(Dies letzte Buch kam mir erst zu Gesicht, als die Arbeit im Manuskript 
fertig war.) 

2 Verdi, Roman der Oper. 1924. p. 42. “Es muss eines der vielen unerforschten 
Geheimnisse der Generation sein, dass unsere Sprache, das heisst, die ganze 
sinnliche, nervése, gedankliche, iibersinnliche Welt, die in unserer Sprache 
zum Lichte will, nur von denjenigen verstanden wird, die unter dem gleichen 
Sterngesetz geboren worden sind wie wir.” 

* Rudolf Volken, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur in Béhmer und in der 
Sudetenlindern. Augsburg 1926. 
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Maria Rilkes und die glutvollen Klinge Max Brods. Wie 
Rilke ist Werfel ein Einsamer, ein Gottsucher, wie Brod ein 
Metaphysiker. Als Sinn aller Erziehung bezeichnet er:* ““Den 
Menschen vor das ewige Warum zu stellen, ihn metaphysisch 
zu werken.”’ Die béhmische Sprache ist ihm vertraut, denn er 
iibertriigt die Gedichte eines zeitgendssischen tschechischen 
Dichters.’ In Prag, der alten Stadt voll Mystik und Mythos, 
sagen- und geschichtereich, wichst Werfel auf, und diese 
béhmische Heimat wird fiir ihn eine Briicke zur slavischen 
Welt. Nicht weit ist von hier der Weg zu Tolstoi und Dosto- 
jewski, die ihn erschiittern und ergreifen; auch zu Laotse, dem 
chinesischen Weisen, Sffnen sich ihm vor hier aus leicht die 
Tore. Drei Leitspriiche, die Werfel den drei Teilen seiner 
dritten Gedichtsammlung Einander voransetzt, driicken die 
Erlebnisse des jungen Dichters aus, die Richtung seiner, Ge- 
dankenwelt. Laotse: Das Allerweichste auf Erden iiber- 
windet das Allerhirteste auf Erden. Dostojewski: ‘‘Meine 


Vater und Lehrer, was ist die Hélle? Ich glaube, sie ist der - 


Schmerz dariiber, dass man nicht mehr zu leben vermag.”’ 
Novalis: ‘‘Wo gehen wir denn hin? Immer nach Hause.”’ 

Das ist ein Dreiklang aus Giite, Liebe, Sehnsucht. Novalis’ 
Traumwelt steigt wieder auf, Schillers ethisches Pathos spricht 
aus ihm, und Hélderlins Frémmigkeit. Noch in einen anderen 
Boden senkt Werfel seine Wurzeln, das ist die Religion; fiir 
ihn, den im Judentum Geborenen wird die Bibel, das Alte und 
das Neue Testament, eine Lebensquelle, die den tief Reli- 
gidsen zu griblerischen Kiaimpfen und zu seinen gréssten 
Werken fiihrt. 

Slavische Welt—deutscher Idealismus—Musik und Reli- 
gion sind die Saiulen, auf denen ein Lyriker, ein traum- und 
musikliebender Symboliker sich seine Welt aufbaut. 

Der Zwanzigjihrige erregt Aufsehen mit seiner ersten Ge- 
dichtsammlung Der Weltfreund (1911). Der Welt will er ein 
Freund sein, an die Welt will er sich hingeben, und in den 
“Kindheit, Riihrung”’ iiberschriebenen Gedichten sehnt er sich 
zuriick nach der Reinheit der Kindheit, nach der Einheit und 
Reinheit der Kindesseele, besingt Dinge, die dem Kinde lieb 


‘ Aufsatz: “Die Zukunft der Schule.” Berliner Tageblatt 27. Oktober 1915. 
(Eine Entgegnung an Fritz Manthner). 
> Oscar Biezina: ‘““Winde von Mittag nach Mitternacht.”’ 
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sind, kleine unscheinbare Dinge und Geschehnisse: Der Kinder- 
anzug—Der Kinderball—Die Schultasche—Der gute Kamerad 
—der Kinderfreund—der Kinder Sonntagsausflug—Dampfer- 
fahrt im Vorfrihling. .Zu Traum und Erinnerung gesellt sich 
das Erlebnis der Musik, besonders der Oper, und die Erschiit- 
terung durch den Anblick der Not. Walt Whitmans kosmische 
Liebe pulst in diesen Versen, und der Ruf “‘O Bruder, o Mensch” 
wird stammelnd laut. 


Herz frohlocke! 

Eine gute Tat habe ich getan. 

Nun bin ich nicht mehr einsam. 

Ein Mensch lebt, 

dem die Augen sich feuchten, 

Denkt er an mich. 

Herz frohlocke: 

Es lebt ein Mensch! 

Nicht mehr, nein, nicht mehr bin ich einsam, 
Denn ich habe eine gute Tat getan, 
Frohlocke, Herz. 

Nun haben die seufzenden Tage ein Ende. 


Tausend gute Taten will ich tun! 

Ich fiihle schon, 

Wie mich alles liebt, 

Weil ich alles liebe! 

Hinstriém’ ich voll Erkenntniswonne! 
Du mein letztes, siissestes, 

Klarstes, reinstes, schlichtestes Gefiihl! 


Wohwollen! 
| Tausend gute Taten will ich tun. 
oder 


Mein einziger Wunsch ist Dir, o Mensch, verwandt zu sein! 


So gehére ich Dir und allen! 

Wolle mir, bitte, nicht widerstehen! 

O kénnte es einmal geschehen, 

Dass wir uns, Bruder, in die Arme fallen! 


Noch mehr lauscht man.auf, als zwei Jahre spiter (1913) die 
Gedichtsammlung Wir sind erscheint. Die im Nachwort aus- 
gesprochene Absicht, alle lyrischen Sammlungen einmal unter 
dem Titel Das Paradies zu vereinigen, zeigt Werfels sehn- 
siichtige Jenseitseinstellung. Hier ringt ein Einsamer um 
Gott, um sein Ich, um die Welt. Er ist iiberzeugt von der 
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Sendung seiner Verse wie Hélderlin von seiner Berufung. 
“Sie reden (so heisst es im Nachwort) nur von einem. Von 
dem permanenten Existenzbewusstsein, das ist Frémmigkeit. 

Ich glaube, dass alles menschlich Hohe, die Giite, die 
Freude, der Jubel, der Schmerz, die Einsamkeit, das Ideal, 
bloss aus diesem ewigen undurchdringlichen gewaltigen 
Existenzbewusstsein sich erheben kénnen.’’ Neben der Freude 
und dem Stolz in Wir sind klingt tiefstes Mitleid fiir die 
Not der Armen, die Hilflosigkeit der Kleinen und Alten. 
Nicht impressionistisch wird das arme Dienstmidchen, die 
Damenkapelle, die alte Vorstadtdirne geschildert; ihr Leid 
bewegt ihn und zwingt ihn zu mitleidsvollem, menschlischem 
Anruf (an Brod erinnernd). 


Starker wird der religiése Ton in der dritten Sammlung 
Einander, die jene erwahnte Dreiteilung enthilt. Liebe, 
Menschlichkeit, Tod und Nazareth find die beherrschenden 
Themen. Abtsrakte Titel zeigen innere Kimpfe: Die Trane— 
Der gute Mensch—Das Jenseits—Die Menschheit Gottes Musi- 
kantin ist—Hohe Gemeinschaft: 


Nimmer, nimmer vergiss, wenn leicht 
Du in vielen Gelichtern weilst, 

Wie doch jedes Leben zuletzt 

Weh wird, und miihsam ein jeder stirbt. 


Mehr als Gemeinschaft von Worten und Werk 
Bindet uns alle der brechende Blick, 

Bindet uns alle das letzte Bett, 

Und die Not, und die Not, wenn das Herz ausgeht. 


In Ndher mein Gott! durchliuft Werfel selbst noch einmal 
die Welt seiner Dichtung: Einst sang er von Kindheit, vom 
Kinderball, von der Oper, von der Not und der Arbeit, und 
dann folgen diese Strophen: 


Wie sang ich dieses! Und nun sing ich Schlaf, 
Den siissen Stoff, in den noch kein Gedanke fuhr, 


Nein, nicht den Schlaf und Tod! Nun sing ich hinter Schlaf 

Die grosse Bundesschaft, die Nachts uns oft auf beide Kniee reisst! 
Die Bucht der Treue, unser Jenseits, Vaterland, Kanaan, 

Jetzt sing ich dich, mein Vater, 
Mein Vater, dich sing ich jetzt! 
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Das bekannteste dieser Gedichte ‘‘Licheln Atmen Schreiten” 
enthilt die Grundidee von Werfels Weltanschauung: Die Welt 
faingt im Menschen an. So ist das Licheln ihm mehr als das 
Licht der Sonne, der nichtliche Atem und das Schreiten der 
Menschen sind Gotteshauch vergleichbar. 


“Mit dem Schreiten der Menschen tritt 

Gottes Anmut und Wandel aus allen Herzen und Toren. 
Licheln, Atem und Schritt 

Sind mehr als des Lichtes, des Windes, der Sterne Bahn. 
Die Welt fangt im Menschen an. 

Im Licheln, im Atem, im Schritt der Geliebten ertrinke! 
Weine hin, kniee hin, sinke!”’ 


“Liebe iiberwindet alles,” heisst es in einem Brief “Von der 
Sendung des Christentums.’’® Liebe iiberwindet selbst Ekel, 
ist der Grundgedanke des Gedichtes “Jesus und der Aserweg,” 
das in Rhythmus und Form an George erinnert. Diese auf 
Liebe und Menschlichkeit gebaute Welt bricht 1914 zusammen. 
Die grausame Wirklichkeit packt den jungen, tief und zart 
empfindenden Dichter, der Leid- und schmerzerfiillt seine 
Pflicht auf dem Kriegsschauplatz tut. Fiir ihn giebt es nicht 
das Erlebnis der Allgemeinheit, die heroische Begeisterung das 
“Eingefiihl,” das auch Stephan George durchrauschte. Er 
schreit auf, wehrt sich qualvoll gegen die Liige und den Wahn- 
sinn. Furchtbare Anklagen und Aufrufe sind die Motive der 
im August entstandenen Gedichte, die in die Sammlung 
Einander aufgenommen wurden. 


Gnadenlos starren die Wande der Welt! 
Und deine Trompeten, 

Und trostlosen Trommeln, 

Und Wut deiner Mirsche, 

Und Brut deines Grauens, 

Branden kindisch und tonlos 

Ans unerbittliche Blau, 

Das den Panzer schliigt, 

Ehern und leicht sich legt 

Um das ewige Herz.’ 


Héhnisch, erbarmungslos, 


Liige, Wahnsinn, Gift erscheint ihm alles. 


* “Offener Brief an Kurt Hiller.” Tatiger Geist. Zweites der Ziel-Jahr- 
biicher. 1917-1918. 
7 “Der Krieg.” 
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Wachsend erkenne das Vermaledeit! 
“Briillend verbrenne im Wasser und Feuer—Leid! 
Renne renne renne gegen die alte, die elende Zeit!’’® 


Die eigentliche Kriegslyrik Werfels ist in der Sammlung Der 
Gerichtstag (1916-17) enthalten. Welcher Abstand von dem 
sich hingebenden Weltfreund, dem jubelnden Wir sind, dem 
das Du unarmenden Einander. Verzweiflung, Zerrissenheit, 
Zwiespiltigkeit ist da, Entzweiung des Menschen und der 
Welt! Die diisteren abstrakten Titel sprechen fiir sich selbst 
und spiegeln grausam die Qual eines seelisch Bedringten 
wieder, der in starkem Gegensatz zu seiner Umwelt steht und 
trotzig Verachtung auf sich nimmt. Ballade von Wahn und 
Tod—Ballade von einer Schuld—Ballade vom Nachtwandel— 
Ehr geiz—Eitelkeit— T od—F aulheit—Zweifel—Schein—Schuld — 
Tiefes Erwachen—Schauder. Und doch ist die alte Welt nicht 
tot, auch in dieser Sammlung brechen die Ideale von ehedem 
durch, immer noch ist es der stammelnde Sucher nach Gott 
und Menschlichkeit, der liebende, giitige, demiitige Mensch. 
“Das Geheimnis aber ist: zu lieben das Armste.” Wieder betet 
er um Reinheit in biblischer Inbrunst: 


Warum hast du mich mit diesem Feind erschaffen, mein Vater, 
Warum mich zu dieser Zwieheit gemacht? 


Warum gabst du mir nicht Einheit und Reinheit? 
Reinige, einige mich, o du Gewiisser!’’® 


Auf Werfel lastet das Gefiihl der Verantwortung des mit einer 
Sendung Vertrauten. Seine Schreie gegen den Krieg (schon 
1914) haben nichts mit politischer Auflehnung zu tun. Dich- 
terische und politische Welten sind kontriire Dinge, denen 
man nicht gleichzeitig angehéren kann. So sagt er sich ganz 
offen los von einer Gruppe von Dichtern um Kurt Hiller, die 
die die Politik auf ihre Fahne geschrieben haben, den Aktivisten, 
denen er nur voriibergehend nahe stand. ‘Des Dichters 
Zweck scheint mir keinesfalls der zu sein, fiir die Revolution 
die Trompete zu blasen. Er stiirmt andere Bastillen. Er ist 
da, das Leben unertriaglich und heilig zu machen und dich, 
o Leser, bis zu den Schatten zu verfolgen.’® In der kleinen 
8 “Revolutions-Aufruf.” 


® “Gebet um Reinheit.” 
10 Im “Brief an einen Staatsmann.”’ 
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Bekenntnisschrift Die Versuchung (es ist ein Gesprich des 
Dichters mit dem Erzengel und Luzifer, 1913 an einem Manéver- 
tage geschrieben und dem Andenken seines so sehr geliebten 
und verehrten Verdi gewidmet) weist der Dichter das An- 
gebot Satans von Rausch und Ruhm unter den Menschen 
zuriick, denn er weiss zu viel von Trostlosigkeit und Einsam- 
keit und empfingt die Botschaft des Erzengels: Nun weisst 
du ganz, dass dein Reich von dieser Welt nicht von dieser Welt 
ist. Das ist, o Dichter, dein Geburtstag. Und in dieser Welt 
der Gesandte, der Mittler, der Verschmihte zu sein, ist dein 
Schicksal. 

Jahre, in denen Chaos und Kosmos um die Herrschaft ringen, 
liegen zwischen dem Gerichtstag und dem letzten Gedicht- 
band Beschwérungen (1923) Geklart und gereift ist der Dichter. 
Verschwunden ist das Verzerrte und Diistere; durch das Leid 
des Krieges, durch Sturm und Revolte ist er hindurchgegangen, 
und die alte Glaiubigkeit ist wieder wach. Gewichen ist die 
ungeheure Ekstase und einfacher, um so inniger vielleicht, 
iussert sich seine Frémmigkeit. Reich an Bildern und Gleich- 
nissen, tsnend von Musik und Rhythmus sind diese Hymnen, 
Bilder, Sdnge, in denen Aliteration und Klangmalerei eipe 
grosse Rolle spielen. Man beachte die a und e Vokale im Tag- 
Hymnus, das dunkle Ausklingen im Nacht Hymnus: “Dann 
duck’ ich mich Mutter, du dunkle zu Dir.” Diese Hiufung 
des klagenden Lautes, wie Werfel in einem Gedicht einmal das 
unennt! Gefeilter sind die Verse, erlesener die Worte, sprach- 
liche Entgleisungen, die das Ohr verletzen, und wie sie in den 
ersten Gedichtbinden vorkommen, sind vermieden. Es lebt 
etwas von Stephan Georges feierlichem Rhythmus, so gegen- 
sitzlich auch die innere Einstellung der beiden Dichter sein 
mag. Goethe, Novalis und George stehen wie Paten hinter 
diesen Gedichten, und irgendwie spiirt man die Ausiibung 
der epischen und dramatischen Schaffenskraft, die der Dichter 
inzwischen erlebte. Wieder herrscht eine Dreiteilung; das 
Offenbare und Geheime (Hymnen, Bilder, Siainge)—Mensch 
und Tier, Balladen und Mythen—das Geheime und Offenbare 
Eurythmien Spriiche-Lieder. Die Titel und Themen sind 
weniger abstrakt und bildhafter und gegenstiandlicher ist der 
Ausdruck geworden. Die Gleichnisse sind oft der Natur ent- 
nommen, nicht aber eigentliches Naturerlebnis. Immer wieder 
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stellt Werfel die qualenden Fragen: was bin ich? was ist die 
Seele? Was ist die Welt, und wie finde ich mich in ihr zurecht? 
Zu den formvollendetsten Gedichten gehéren: ‘‘Elevation”— 
“‘Allelujah’”—‘“‘Das kleine Triibe bin ich, das du brauchst”— 
“*Friede.”’ 

Das Reich von Werfels Lyrik ist ein begrenztes Gebiet; 
die ihm eigene Form ist der Hymnus, der Sang, nicht aber das 
schlichte Lied. Sein Rhythmus ist brausend, sein Ton klagend, 
stammelnd und jubelnd und entbehrt einer gewissen Einfach- 
heit und Volkslied-Beseeltheit. Gedankenstriche zerreissen, 
Klammern schalten aus und ein, Ausrufezeichen beleben. 
Seine Ballade ist abstrakt und hat nichts von der Gegen- 
stindlichkeit und dem knappen Dialog der Volksballade. Die 
Landschaft (in der friihen Lyrik tiberhaupt selten) ist héchstens 
Hintergrund oder Bild einer Stimmung. Aber die ganze durch- 
aus musikalische Lyrik ist durchgliiht von leidenschaftlichem 
Gefiihl, das mitreisst zu tiefstem Mitleiden und Mitfreuen, 
durchbebt von inbriinstiger Frémmigkeit und grosser Sehn- 
sucht. 

Die Probleme des Lyrikers finden sich ebenso stark in der 
Prosa und in den Dramen. Die novellistische Phantasie 
Spielhof mit dem Wagnerschen Motto “Nur Sehnende kennen 
den Sinn” ist die Gestaltung von einem Traum-, Musik- und 
Gotteserlebnis, das stilistisch an die Prosa des Novalis erin- 
nert. Der Traum bedeutet fiir Werfel ‘die tiefere Rekonstruk- 
tion des persénlichen Lebens.’’" Realistischer und schwerer 
tént die Sprache in der Novelle Nicht der Mérder, der Ermordete 
ist schuldig, die ganz russisch anmutet. Hier nimmt Werfel 
ein Motiv seiner Lyrik wieder auf, den Kampf der jungen 
Generation gegen die alte, das Vater- und Sohn-Problem, und 
macht es zum Ausgangs- und Zentralpunkt fiir eine symbo- 
lische Darstellung. Es wird das Problem des Expressionismus,” 
wie es eines des Sturmes und Dranges und des jungen Hebbel 
war. 

Welch eine Steigerung der epischen Kunst, welche Ent- 
faltung seiner Reife offenbart ein Vergleich dieser literarisch 
nicht so wertvollen Novelle mit dem ausgezeichneten Roman 


Im “Argument” zu Paulus unter der Juden. 
12 Hasenclever Bronnen, von Unruh, 
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Verdi, an dem er dreizehn Jahre gearbeitet, und der ein Zeugnis 
fiir seine Liebe und sein Verstandnis fiir Musik ist. Nicht ein 
Buch iiber Musik, sondern in Musik ist es genannt worden.” 
Zwei Welten stossen aufeinander, beide liebevoll gezeichnet, 
der Norden und der Siiden, Wagner und Verdi, {und beide 
treffen zusammen in Venedigs zauberhafter Pracht. Kampf 
zweier Gegner, Gegeniiberstellung zweier Weltanschauungen 
ist hier das Problem wie in dem bald danach reifenden drama- 
tischen Werk Juarez und Maximilian; um die Idee Gegner- 
schaft-Feindschaft kreist schon der Lyriker in dem Gedicht 
“Der Weise an seine Feinde’” in Einander; und in ‘Der 
Feind” in Wir sind. Hier in “Verdi” erklingt die Melodie, 
die sich durch die dramatische Historie hindurchzieht: Der 
Sinn der Feindschaft ist die Verséhnung. So kaimpft Verdi 
mit sich und seinem grossen Gegner, quilt sich, ob nicht die 
Kunstanschauung Wagners die richtige sei, da die Jugend 
ihm zujubelt. Die Entstehung seiner Oper Kénig Lear wird 
zu einem tragischen Erlebnis, wie die Geburt jedes Kunst- 
werkes, weil sie von Qualen des Zweifels begleitet ist, ob die 
Ideen, fiir die der Kiinstler kimpft, nicht schon iiberholt sind. 
In der Nacht, in der Verdi sich iiberwindet und zu Wagner 
geht, haucht der grosse Gegner seine Seele aus." In die musi- 
kalischen Probleme und Erscheinungen bis in die jiingste 
Gegenwart webt Werfel Motive, die ihn nicht los zu lassen 
scheinen. Seine Gestalten stehen fragend vor den Ritseln, 
von denen auch ihr Schépfer nicht loskommt! Heiligkeit der 
Mutterschaft—das schéne und das verkriippelte Kind—Schuld 
und Vererbung—Siihne und Erlésung durch Liebe. Auch in 
den Dramen beherrschen diese Ideen des Dichters Werk. 
Zum Dama dringt von Anfang an die Gestaltungskraft 
Werfels. Schon vor 1911 entsteht ein einaktiges Schauspiel 
Der Besuch aus dem Elysium, das man ein hohes Lied der 
Sehnsucht genannt hat, und das Reinhard 1917 auffiihrte. 
In den Gedichten findet sich haufig die Form des dramatischen 
Gesprichs: ‘Das Opfer’—‘“‘Held und Heiliger’—‘‘Abschied” 
—‘‘Sarastro”—‘“‘Zwiegesprich an der Mauer des Paradieses.”’ 


13 Oskar Bie: Neue Rundschau, 1925 (Februar). 

4 Werfel ist auch der Herausgeber von Verdis Briefen in deutscher Sprache 
und der Bearbeiter von Verdis Operntexten. 
9 Arthur Luther in Schneiders Bihnenfithrer. 
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Noch vor dem Kriege iibersetzt Werfel die Troerinnen des Euri- 





pides, worin Weh und Entsetzen des Krieges in ungeheurer 
Sprachgewalt miichtig und gegenwiartig werden. Hier, wo nur 
die Sprache Werfels Eigentum ist, erweist er sich als sprach- 
schépferischer Geist, der héchste Tragik und Ekstase, Feier- 
lichkeit und Weihe durch das Wort lebendig macht. Was Ei 
Griechenland fiir den Dichter bedeutet, erhellt aus dem be- er 
reits zitierten Aufsatz “Die Zukunft der Schule,” in dem er ke: 
das himmlische Athen mit dem himmlischen Jerusalem als 
die wunderbare Heimat Europas bezeichnet. Im Gerichtsiag in 
erscheint ein Schauspiel (an anderer Stelle Zauberspiel ge- bo 
nannt) Die Mittagsgéttin, in der eine Géttin Mara,—deren we 
Name schon auf eine Mischung der Gottesmutter Maria mit Re 
einer heidnischen Géttin hinweist,—den Menschen durch Liebe, eil 
durch das Kind von Schuld und Siinde erlést. Es ist eine Vor- St 
stufe zu Werfels bedeutendster symbolischer dramatischer mi 
Dichtung Der Spiegelmensch (1920). Eine magische Trilogie als 
nennt Werfel dieses Faustdrama, dessen Held Thamal an Av 
Goethe gereift ist und sprachlich seine Abhingigkeit vielleicht Ge 
zu stark zeigt. In einem Kloster in einem sagenhaften Hoch- de: 
land (wieder mischen sich indisch-christliche Vorstellungen) 
sucht der kaum dreissigjihrige Thamal, angeekelt vom liigen- go 
und lasterhaften Leben der Stadt, an dem er selbst Teil hatte, un 
Zuflucht, wm Reinheit und Vollkommenheit zu finden. (Es ist au 
das Motiv des Weltfreundes.) Noch eine Probe muss er in Sc 
einer Nacht bestehen, ehe er reif wird. Er geht in sich, und bri 
sein Weg durch Schuld und Siinde ersteht vor unseren Augen: ste 
Vatermord, Treubruch—Lieblosigkeit, Gotteslisterung. Die Pro- sin 
bleme des Lyrikers und des Novellisten quilen Thamal. Er Gr 
wird zum Richter seiner Vergangenheit: Vater, Freund, Frau tis 
und Geliebte, an denen er gesiindigt, kommen als Zeugen und Le 
verzeihen ihm. Alles kann gesiihnt werden nur nicht die 
Schuld gegen das kommende Geschlecht. Als das Kind auf ist 
Kriicken erscheint, miihsam vorwirts kommt und vor ihm ob 
niedersinkt, steht Thamal starren Andrucks auf und spricht: od 
Was ich an der Vergangenheit getan 8 


“Und an der Gegenwart,—ich wollt es biissen, 
Ich Liebesmérder,—auf zerschundenen Fiissen 
Beschliessen meine Bahn! 

Doch tiefres Unheil habe ich gestiftet! 


gla 
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Die Menschheits-Zukunft ist durch mich vergiftet! 
O Kind!—O Kind!!—das kiinftige Lebensbrot 
Triigt diesen Leidenskeim!!—Ah—Ich 

Spreche den Richtspruch iiber mich!”— 

Tod! ° é ° : , ‘ 


Er trinkt den Giftbecher, sieht sich aber im Kloster wieder 
erwachen, wo der Minch ihm die Schau der Morgen-Wirklich- 
keit kiindet. 

Im Gerichtstag hat Werfel gequilt aufgeschrieen,im S pielhof, 
in der Mittagsgéttin, im Spiegelmensch ist Werfel in eine sym- 
bolische Welt geflohen. Es ist der typische Weg eines Verz- 
weifelnden aus furchtbarem Realismus, in dem er keine 
Rettung sieht, in eine ideale Welt. Aber es ist auch der Weg 
eines Kimpfenden und Suchenden, wie vor Werfel Ibsen 
Strindberg und Hauptmann ihn gegangen sind. ‘‘Was nennt 
man denn eigentlich Wirklichkeit?’* hat Werfel einst gefragt, und 
als Antwort darauf mégen seine eigenen Worte in demselben 
Aufsatz gelten, “ein Traumbezirk von Realititen, die leichter 
Gestalt durcheinander fliessen und jene Gefiihle nihren, aus 
denen das Edle, Wohlgebildete und Ungewéhnliche strémt. 

Katastrophe und Krisis sind der Boden, auf dem die Tra- 
gédien Bocksgesang und Schweiger entstanden. Zerrissenheit 
und Chaos herrschen um den Dichter und leben und weben 
auch in ihm, als er diese Werke formt. Wie kénnen wir von 
Schuld erlést werden, kann Liebe und Giite uns die Rettung 
bringen? Das sind die Seelenkimpfe der dichterischen Ge- 
stalten in diesen Tragédien, die vielleicht zu zeitbeschwert 
sind von der Tragik der Krisenjahre und dadurch die erhabene 
Grésse verdunkeln. Gespenster der Zeit, wie politischer Fana- 
tismus und Spiritualismus spuken, alle sonst zuriickgedraingten 
Leidenschaften brechen los und zerstéren die Harmonie. 

Ob nun der Bock im Bocksgesang die Bestie im Menschen 
ist, die wihrend des Krieges triumphierte und angebetet wurde, 
ob damit Reichtum und Macht, ob die Folgen des Krieges 
oder der Revolution gemeint sind, ist nicht so wesentlich; 
um den Erlésergedanken, um den Begriff Schuld und Siihne ist 
ein reiches buntes Bild serbischen Bauernlebens voll Aber- 
glauben und Frémmigkeit, voll Kleinlichkeit und Laster, voll 
Verzeihung und Liebe gestaltet. Erfiillt von Symbolismus und 
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visionirer Kraft ist auch die Tragédie Schweiger. Ist mit der 
Wahnsinnstat des jungen Gelehrten, mit seinem Schuss auf 
das unschuldige Kind (man beachte wieder das Kindermotiv) 
Krieg und Mord, die Wahnsinnstat der Vélker gemeint? Das 
einzige, das den ungliicklichen Schweiger retten kann ist Liebe 
und Giite. Die Liebe der Frau, die freilich nicht stark genug 
ist, der Wirklichkeit ins Auge zu sehen, und ein Kind dieses 
Mannes zu tragen, ist doch stark genug, den Schuldigen ein 
zweites Mal zu retten, denn im Augenblick, wo er wieder 
schiessen will, entsinkt ihm die Waffe mit dem Namen der 
Geliebten auf den Lippen. In den letzten grossen Tragédien 
fallt aller Symbolismus und alle Phantastik. Einfach und ge- 
rade sind die Linien der Handlung und Charakterfiihrung in 
Juarez und Maximilian, einer dramatischen Historie in dreizehn 
Bildern,’ in der zwei politische Welten einander gegeniiber- 
stehen, die monarchische und die demokratisch-republikanische. 
Die Tragik liegt in einem idealen Charakter, in einem giitigen, 
liebenden Menschen, dessen Schicksal allerdings beweist, dass 
der Wille zur Giite noch nicht Giite ist. Maximilians grenzen- 
loses Vertrauen wird missbraucht, die Frage des Kaisertums 
wird ihm aufgezwungen von Menschen, die gar nicht an Liebe 
und Giite, sondern an Macht und Herrschaft denken. Sein 
Untergang ist gewiss. Interessant ist die Anordnung in Bildern, 
in denen der Trager der demokratischen Idee gar nicht er- 
scheint und doch das Stiick beherrscht, ahnlich wie der Bock 
im Bocksgesang. Die beiden Welten stehen sich bis zum 
Schluss wie zwei Naturgewalten gegeniiber, bis in zwei grossen 
Rufen: Maximilian!—Juarez! das Stiick unter Musik endet, 
Maximilian, allein von der Prinzessin gerufen, ohne Wiederhall 
zu finden, Juarez, jubelnd von der ganzen Menge aufgenommen. 

Werfels letztes Werk ist Paulus unter den Juden, eine 
dramatische Legende, in der nach des Dichters Worten “nicht 
die Religion dargestellt wird, sondern die Menschen, die sie 
an sich erleiden.”’ ‘‘Um allen Missverstaindnissen vorzubeugen; 
es werden nicht Anschauungen, Bekenntnisse, Lehren, Dogmen 
Glaubensstufen aneinander gemessen, verklirt und verworfen. 


16 Die Zukunft der Schule. 
17 Juarez und Maximilian erhielt den Grillparzerpreis. 
18Im “Argument,” das Werfel als Nachwort folgen lasst. 
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Nichts anderes wird hier gezeigt als die grosse tragische Stunde 
des Judentums.’"* Gamaliels heroische Gestalt in ihrer er- 
habenen Toleranz erinnert unwillkiirlich an Nathan den Weisen, 
das hohe Lied der Toleranz des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. 
Lessing, der Sucher nach Wahrheit, der kritische Logiker, und 
Werfel, der glaubige Sucher nach Liebe, wihlen beide Jerusalem 
als Schauplatz. Hier bei Werfel ist Jerusalems Luft und Glut 
die Atmosphire der heiligen Statte webt, denn ein persénliches 
Jerusalem-Erlebnis liegt der Dichtung zu Grunde, und man 
spiirt den heissen Atem des Schépfers und des Orients. Paulus’ 
Hymnus auf die grosse transzendentale Liebe musste Wertel 
zu diesem Problem fiihren. Denn scheint es nicht riickblickend, 
als sei das Werk des 36 jihrigen dieses eine grosse Thema der 
Liebe in vielen Variationen, in die sich sogar die diisteren 
Kriegserlebnisse einschliessen lassen, weil selbst hier dieser 
Unterton mitschwingt? Mit Erwartung blicken wir auf den 
Dichter und fragen mit ihm: 


Wer kann unsere Welt verstehen? 
“Die grossen Schiffe zichen weiter, die Schiffe ziehn weiter... ”. 


Wohin wird Werfels Schiff ihn und uns ziehen? 
ANNA JACOBSON 
Hunter College 


1* Vier Tiiren in Beschwirungen. 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF OLD ENGLISH éag, éah 
IN MIDDLE ENGLISH 


(continued) 


DERBYSHIRE 
13th century. i-forms (unstressed). 
Derby Chart. 
OE léah: Langelya. Stavely (early Edw. I; 1272-1307*). 


Cal. Ing. I. 
OE /léah: Fernilig’ (1255). 


egh-forms (unstressed). 
Derby Chart. 
OE léak: Sudlegh (1251). Truslegh, Trusleh (early 13th c.). 


ey-forms (stressed). 


Derby Chart. 
OE léahk: Leys (1216-72)*. 
(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Mackeleye V (1287)*. Scippeleg’ III (1216-72). 
Cal. Ing. I. 


OE léah: Arewasseleg (1255). de Derleie (1249). de Derleg’ (1249). Fernigleg 
(1255). Staveley (1265). de Walley (1255). de Walleg’ (1255). Wyggeleg’ 
(1255). 


Cal. Ing. II. 
OE Jéah: Chirchelongley (1273). Staveley (1275; 1284). Staveleg (1289). 
Barley, Rysley (1284). Roulesley (1283). 


Derby Chart. 

OE léah: Berleyford (1281). Beghley (1216-1307). Bethley (1216-72). Beth- 
leye (1216-1307)*. Bradeley (1272-1307; 1286; early 13th c.). Brad(e)lege 
(1268-9; 1293). Bradelegbroc (c.1230). Brerleia (early 13th c.). Bromleye 
(1239). Burleg’ (1216-1307)*. Collisleye, Collyslege (1216-72). Cornleye 
(1286). Derley (early 13th c.). Der(e)lega (1222-29; 1282). Farnley 
(1216-72). Gresley (c.1232). Hadeleye (1216-72). Heppeleymoor (1299). 
Horseley (1272-1307). Kidesleia (c.1200). Langeley (1298; 1272-13074). 
Langeleye (1216-72). Lang(e)leieker (1207)?. Mackeleye (1286). Maper- 
ley, Maperleg’ (1216-1307). Maperlay, Mapirleye (1272-1307). Pleseley 
(1272-1316; Edw. I*).  Pleseleye (1272-1307). Pleseleya (1280-93)*. 
Plesileg’ (late H. ITT). Plumtrelege (1216-72). Rodesley (1299). Roddisley 
(1216-72; 13th c.). Rodesleye (1299*). Rodisleya, Rodeslege, Redislege 
(1216-72). Redisleye (1277). Redisley Clyf (1216-1307). Schippeleg’ 
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(1216-72). Stanley (1234; 1245-55; 1250-60; 1272*; 1272-1307). Stanleye 
(1272). Stanleie (before 1231). Stanleg’ (1202; 1216-1307). Parco Stanleie 
(1224). Parco Stanleye (c.1270). Parco Stanleg (early H. III). Stantonlege 
(1284). Stantonleys (1216-72). Stantonleyes (1277). Stauntonleyes 
(1272-1307). Staveley (1299). Staveleye (1265-70). Stolbilley (late 13th 
c.). Taddeleye (1286)*. Taddeleg’, Tanesley*, Tanysley (1272-1307). 
Tilderesleye (early 13th c.). Thyldreslege (c. 1230). Totinley (late 13th 
c.). Trusselega (early 13th c.). Wiggelay, Wikeley (early H. III). Wyt- 
telegsiche (c. 1230). Yveleye, Yueley, Yeveleye (1272-1307). Yueleye 
(1281). Iueleg’ (1272). Yueleyrakes, Yidrisleye (1272-1307). Yhildirsley 
(1216-72). Ylderusleye (1286). Gildreleg’ (1212). 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. 


OE liah: Burlee (1249). 


Derby Chart. 


OE léah: Bradele (1189-1216; early 13th c.). Kidesle (c. 1200). Morle (1216- 


1307). Plesele (1285). Rodisle, Roddislee (1216-72). Roddesle (1272- 
1307). Reddesle, Redisle? (1216-1307). Smalle (c. 1200). Stanle (1224). 
Parco Stanle, Stanle Park (1204-35). Stavele (1207). Stauele (early 
H.III). Trussele, Wednesle’ (early 13th c.). Wiggelee (1272-1307). 
Wivelesle (1208). Yvelee (1269). Yidir(i)sle (1272-1307; 1273*). Gildresle 
(1189-1216). 


14th century. i-forms (stressed). 
Derby Chart. 


OE léah: Le Lyes (1377). 


(unstressed). 
Derby Chart. 


OE léah: Stavely (1316*; 1320; 1355). Stauelye (1324). Stavely Woodthorp 


(1395): Yildirsely (1316). 
Eyre Bills. 


OE léah: de Allerwaslye (1331). 


igh-forms (stressed). 
Eyre Bills. 


OE léah: de Lightone (1331). de Lyghtone (1331). 


egh-forms (stressed). 
Derby Chart. 


OE léah: Heghebrockhill (1314). Heghlowe (1383). 
OE léah: Leghes (1384). 


(unstressed). 
Derby Chart. 


OE léah: Barleyleghes (1397). Coteleghes (1391). Mostylegh (1386). Pilleslegh 








(1360; 1376.) Roddislegh (1355). Stantonleahges (1375). 
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ey-forms (unstressed). 
Cat, Anc. Dds. 


OE léah: Langley I (1351). Yeveley (1339). 


Eyre Bills (1331). 

OE léah: de Beghley. Bradeley®. Bradeleye. (de) Byley*. Gradeley. de 
Longeley. de Longeleye*. Kirkelengeleye. Kyrkelongeleye. de Morley’. 
de Pleseley. Roulesley. de Roulesleye*. de Scredley. de Stanley. Wyd- 
seleycroft. de Wigley. de Wiggeley*. de Wiggeleye. de Wyg(e)ley’. 
de Wygleye. de Wyggeley. Yeueley*. yeueleye’. 


Derby Chart. 


OE léak: Alveleye (1357). Becceley (1350). Benteleye (1377; 1382). Fenny- 
bentileye (1313). Beyleye (1303)*. Beyeley (1327-77). Beley (13572; 
1376; 1394). Beghley (1316-7"). Berleye (1318). Barley (1383). Barley- 
leghes (1397). Bradeley (1338, 1345). Bradeleye (1317; 1337). Bradley 
(1370). Brerlay (1384). Bradeleg’ (1303). Burley (1347-8). Byrlay 
(1328). Cubley (1341). Derley, Derleye (1346). Gamelesley (1364). 
Gresley (1322). Hanleye (1355). Hayleye, Hayleyebroke (1339). Hors(e)- 
ley (1316; 1349; 1360). Horseleye (1376). Horssley (1349). Kirkelongley 
(1371). Kyrkelongeleye (1303; 1304; 1307-27; 1308). Kyrkelongele 
(1316). Langeley (1375; 1388). Langeleye (1311). Longeleyemeygnyll 
(1307-27). Longelaymeygnyll (1304). Malkeley (1318). Maperley (1331*). 
Morley (1326). Morleyhalleyerd (1331). Piletlege (1308). Pleselay 
(1359; 1361). Roddesleye (1314). Rod(d)esley (1370°; 13717). Roddusley 
(1309). Ryley (1369). Ryleye (1351; 1354). Ryleghleyes (1338). Rysseley 
(1314*). Shirleg’ (1339). Schirley (1311). Stanley (1326). Stantonleyes, 
-leyez (1300; 1345). Staley (1383). Staveley (1355, 1356; 1375). Thornleye 
(1322). Totenley (1350). Trusseley (1303; 1308; 1317). Trusseleye. 
(1303; 1308?; 1376). Trusleye (1383). Trusley (1393). Wednesley (1325) 
Wiggeley (1272-1327). Wynley (1312). Wippeleye (1351). Yelderesley. 
(1317). 

e-forms (stressed). 
Derby Chart. 


OE léah: La Lee (1303; 1338; 1357; 1392). 


(unstressed). 
Derby Chart. 


OE léak: Belee (1392). Bradele (late 14th c.). Cobele (1303*). Kyrkelongele 
(1316). Stanlebroke (1326). Yhilderesle (1317). 


Eyre Bills (1331). 
OE léah: de Grenlee. 


15th century. y-forms (stressed). 


Derby Chart. 
OE héah: Hylowe (1419). 
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egh-forms (stressed). 
Derby Chart. 
OE héah: Heghlowe (1432). 
OE léah: Leghe (1445). 
(unstressed). 
Derby Chart. 
‘OE léah: Byrstallegh (1430). Lokkeslegh (1408). 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léak: Wyndeley (1430*). 


Derby Chart. 

OE léah: Ardesley (1432; 1434). Beley (1438*). Bentley (1430). Fynny 
Benteley (1439). Bradeley (1404; 1410). Byrley (1420)*. Derley (1427). 
Horsley (1401'). Kyngeley (1439). Kyrkelongley (1442). Chirche Longley 
(1440). Langley (1408; 1443). Longley (1410). Macley, Makley (1438). 
Nonneley (1411). Ryleye (1410; 1421*; 1438; 1445). Ryley (1400; 1436). 
Rysley (1409*; 1450). Shirley (1430). Stanley (14044 1411). Stranley 
(1412). Staveley (1412)*. Totenley (1407). Trusseley (1408; 1440-1). Yel- 
dursley (1435*). Yevesley (1407). Walley (1444). Wyneley (1431)*. 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Derby Chart. 
OE léah: Fernilee (1434). 


DEVONSHIRE 
13th century. egh-forms (stressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léahk: Legh (1279). Leghe (1280). Legh Britevile (1276). 
Feudal Aids I (1284-6) 
OE léah: Legh*. Leghe Chaluns. de Legh‘. de Leghe. 


(unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: Buddelegh (1256). Schaplegh (1249). 
Cal. Ing. II. 


OE léak: Chulmelegh (1274*). Ferlegh (1279). Godelegh (1280). Lustelegh 
(1276). Luuestelegh (1276). Louestelegh (1277). Leuistelegh (1276). 
Stockelegh (1280). Warbrighteslegh, Warbryghteslegh (1276). Wynkelegh 
(1274). Bikelegh (1285). Boreslegh (1287). Cadelegh (1284). 


Feudal Aids I (1284-6) 


OE léah: de Asselegh. de Ayslegh. Benelegh. Bikelegh. Buddelegh. Cadelegh. 
Chalvelegh. Chulmelegh. Conelegh. Eduslegh. Esttodlegh. de Fylelegh. 
Hutteneslegh. Luverlegh. Manalegh. de Manelegh*. Merlegh. Morlegh*. 
Northlegh. Inwarlegh. Peddelegh. Romundeslegh. Rouwlegh. Sorlegh. 
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Sto(c)klegh*?. Sudlegh. Throulegh. Thureslegh. Warekelegh. War(blitis- 
legh. Westodelegh. Wittelegh. Uitelegh. de Witelegh. Wodelegh. 
Womberlegh. 
ey-forms (stressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: Lega (1263). 


Cal. Ing. II. 
OE leah: La Leye (1279). 


Feudal Aids I (1284-6). 


OE léah: de la Leye. 
(unstressed). 
Cal. Inq. I. 
OE léah: Bikleg, Bykeleg’ (1263). Derleie (1249). Geneleye, Langeleg’, 
Leveringleg’ (1263). (de) Morleg’ (1254*; 1263). Staveley (1247). Suideleg’ 
(1254). Thruleg’ (1263). Walley (1255). 


Cal. Ing. II. 

OE léah: Derley (1276). Godeleg (1280). Kadeleye (1279). Luuesteleg 
(1277). Marineleg (1280). Roulesley (1276). Stokeleg (1280). Godelege 
(1285). 

Feudal Aids I (1284-6). 

OE léah: de Bikaleg. de Fyleleye. Hurtleye. Huttesleg. Lusteleye. Thuresleg. 

e-forms (unstressed). 


Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léahk: Bykele (1263). Crowele (1264). 


Feudal Aids I (1284-6). 
OE /léah: Boterle. Bradle*. Cottele. Hatherle. Thuresle. 
14th century. egh-forms (stressed). 
Brantyngham Reg. 
OE léah: Leghe*. Leghe Peverel. Leghpeverelle. 


Feudal Aids I (1303-46). 
OE héah: Heghanton. 
OE léah: Legh*. de Legh*. Legh Boty. 


(unstressed). 


Brantyngham Reg. 

OE léah: Boneleghe*. Boterleghe. Brighteleghe. Buddeleghe*. Bykeleghe’. 
Calwodeleghe. Chalveleghe*®. Chalvaleghe*. Chanounsleghe. Canonleghe. 
Chuddeleghe’’. Chulmeleghe”. Cotteleghe*. Doddyscombeleghe. Estod- 
leghe*. Filleghe. Fylleghe. Godeleghe. Gyddeleghe. Hadeleghe. Hather- 
leghe*. Hittonsleghe. Horsleghe. Inwardeleghe. Inwordeleghe. 
Inwortheleghe. Marneleghe. Monkeleghe. Saterleghe. Stodleghe’. 





‘ 
; 
; 
4 
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Stodeleghe. Stok(k)eleghe*. Throuleghe*. Throughleghe. Warleleghe’. 
Warleghe. Wellesleghe. Westleghe*. Westodleghe. Wodeleghe*. Wynke- 
leghe*. Yeddesleghe. 


Feudal Aids I (1303-46). 


OE léahk: Allelegh. Alelegh. Asshlegh. Ayslegh. Ayschlegh. de Ashlegh*. 


de Asshlegh*?. de Ayschlegh. de Aysschlegh. de Ayschleh. Benlegh. de 
Benlegh. Bonlegh. Borslegh. Boterlegh. Botyeslegh. Bradelegh*. de 
Bradelegh*. (de) Braylegh*. Buddelegh*. Bykelegh. de Bikelegh. Byne- 
legh. de Bynelegh*. Cadelegh*. Calwodelegh. Canonlegh. Chalvelegh’. 
Chuddelegh. de Chuddelegh. Cuhlmelegh. Cockyslegh. Colelegh?*. 
Cottelegh*. Crewelegh. Ebberlegh. Estbradelegh. de Estbradelegh. 
Estlegh, Estodlegh. Estwytelegh. Ferlegh. de Ferlegh. Fernlegh. Fillegh. 
Fyllegh. de Filelegh*. de Fillelegh*. Frelegh. Fyshlegh. Fyslegh. Gode- 
legh*. Hurthlegh. de Godelegh*. Hatherlegh*. Hutteneslegh*. Iduslegh. 
Indwarlegh. Inwarlegh. (de) Kalwodelegh*. Lang(g)elegh*. Leverlegh. 
Lurelegh. Lustelegh?. Manelegh*. Manyslegh. Manalegh. Marynlegh. 
Merlegh?. Morlegh*. Northlegh*. Nottelegh. de Nottelegh. Poghlegh. 
Pouletteslegh. Rappelegh*. Ridmorlegh. de Ridmorlegh. Romandislegh. 
Romyndyslegh. Rou(we)legh*. Saterlegh. Schaplegh?. Snyddelegh?. 
Saeddelegh. Snyndelegh. Sourlegh. (de) Southlegh*. South Legh. (de) 
Sneddelegh. Snyndelegh. Sourlegh. (de) Southlegh*. South Legh. (de) 
Stock(e)legh*. Stok(k)elegh*. Stoklegh. (de) Tap(p)elegh*. (de) Thor(i)s- 
legh*. Thurslegh?. Throulegh*. de Thwangelegh. Twangeslegh. Waghe- 
legh. Wanlyslegh. de Wanceslegh. Wangislegh. de Wangeslegh. Warbrig- 
teslegh. Warbryzteslegh. Warburghislegh. Wark(e)legh*. Warlegh. 
Westlegh*. West Stodlegh. Westodlegh. Wyt(t)elegh*. Wyteslegh. de 
Whitelegh. de Wytelegh. de Wyteslegh. Wodelegh*. Wolvelegh.? Wom- 
berlegh. Worthelegh. Wynk(e)legh*. Yedislegh. Yn(n)elegh*. Ystlegh. 
Yudeslegh. 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Brantyngham Reg. 


OE léah: Leye*. 


Feudal Aids I. 


OE /éah: Lege (1316). Legham (1303). 


(unstressed). 
Pub. Works (1388). 


OE léah: De Brenchesley. 


Bgantyngham Reg. 


OE léah: Hittonsleye. Inwardeleye. Saterleye. Warkeley. Whiteleye. Wynke- 


OE léah: Cotteleye. de Whyteleye. 





lay. 


Feudal Aids I. (1346). 
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e-forms (stressed). 
Brantyngham Reg. 
OE léah: Lee’. 
(unstressed). 
Pub. Works. 


OE léak: de Brenchesle (1388). 


Brantyngham Reg. 


OE léak: Cottele. 


Feudal Aids I (1303-46). 


OE léak: Buddele*. Chochele. Warkele. (de) Wytele*. Worthele. 


eigh-forms (unstressed). 
Brantyngham Reg. 


OE léakh: Romondisleighe. 


15th century. egh-forms (stressed) 
Feudal Aids I (1428). 


OE léah: Legh*. Leghbote. Legham. 


(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids I (1428). 


OE léahk: Allelegh. Asshelegh. Aysshlegh. Benelegh*, Bikelegh. Bykelegh*. 


Bod(de)legh*. Boterlegh. Bourlegh. Brad(e)legh'. Braylegh*. Buddelegh. 
Buddeleghe. Bynelegh. Cannolegh. Cannalegh. Chud(de)legh*. Chadlegh. 
Cokkelegh. Colegh. Corlegh. Couelegh. Crewelegh. Ebberlegh. Estodlegh. 
Estlegh. Fyllegh. de Fyllegh. Fysshlegh. Godelegh. de Hanlegh. Haw- 
legh*. Hutteneslegh, Kellegh*. Kyllegh*. Langelegh*. Lovelegh. Lustlegh. 
Lostlegh. Manyslegh. Marinelegh. Marlegh. Morlegh*. Oterlegh. 
Pogyslegh. Pyddelegh?. Raschelegh. Romandeslegh. Rowlegh. Rydmor- 
legh. Ryppelegh. Saterlegh. Shaplegh. Snedlegh. Sowthlegh. Spytlegh. 
Stokelegh. Strechlegh. Taplegh. Thorulegh. Wantislegh. Warlegh. 
Warbrighteslegh. Westlegh. Westwodlegh. Whettonslegh. Whitelegh. 
Whitlegh. Whittelegh*. Wytelegh. Wodelegh. Wolvelegh. Worthlegh. 
Wynklegh*. Wythelegh*. Yeddeslegh. Ynnelegh. 


ey-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids I. (1428). 


OE /éah: Cotteleye. Monechleye. 


eigh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids I (1428). 


OE leak: Leigh*. 


(unstressed). 


Feudal Aids I. (1428). 
OE léah: Calwodleigh*. 
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DORSETSHIRE 
13th century. egh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids II (1285). 
OE léah: de Legh. 
(unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. II (1273-4). 
OE léah: Hertelegh. Hertleghe. Hertlegh. 


Feudal Aids II (1285). 
OE léah: Finelegh. de Finelegh. 
ey-forms (stressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léak: Leyforlang (1288) 


Feudal Aids II (1285). 
OE léah: Leye. Leya. 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids II (1285). 


OE léah: de Aldeleye. Bernardesleye, -leya*. Bradeleye*. Bradeley*. Cotteleye’. 
de Tidelega. de Wakerleya. de Wyrleya. 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids II (1285). 


OE léak: Bradele. Eslee. 


14th century. i-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids II. 


OE léak: Henly (1303). 
egh-forms (stressed). 
Cerne Cart. 
OE léah: Leghe*. 


Feudal Aids II. 
OE léah: Legh (1316). de Legh (1346). 
(unstressed). 


Cerne Cart. 
OE léah: Heortleghe. Pinperleghe’. 


Feudal Aids II (1303-46). 


OE léah: Bradelegh. (de) Cottelegh*. (de) Henlegh*®. Henleghe. de Hertlegh. 
Perlegh. de Promeslegh. de Stanlegh. 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids II. 


OE léah: Lailond (1346). Layelond (1303). 
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(unstressed). 
Cerne Cart. 
OE léah: fineleya’. 


Feudal Aids II. 
OE léah: Perley (1303). 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids II. 


OE léah: Bradelee (1303). 
eigh-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids II. 
OE léah: Henleigh (1316). 
15th century. egh-forms (unstressed). 


Feudal Aids II (1428-31). 
OE léah: (de) Cottelegh*. Henlegh. de Henlegh. Perlegh. 


ey-forms (stressed). 
OE léah: Laylond (1428). 
(unstressed). 
OE léah: Bradeley. Tyderley?. 


e-forms (unstressed). 
OE léah: Henle‘. Perlee. 

eigh-forms (stressed). 
OE léah: Leygh*. 


(unstressed). 
OE /éah: Bremleygh?. Bromyleygh. Hartleygh. Perleygh. 
ESSEX 
13th century. egh-forms (stressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léah: Legh (1278). 
(unstressed). 


Ca. Ing. I. 
OE léah: Bromelegh (1259). Radleh’ (1247). Releghe (1249). 


ey-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: Ardleg’ (1261). Bileg’ (1253). Byleye (1264). Byleg’ (1253). Hage- 
leye (1260). Hardleye (1259). Horkeleg’ (1261). Langeleg’ (1247). Releg’ 
(1260). Reyleye (1260). 


Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léah: Reyleye (1274; 1279; 1281). Releye (1276). Reyleya, Releg’ (1280). 
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e-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: Acle, Borle, Hagele, Purle (1260). Purle (1252). 


Cal. Ing. Il. 
OE léah: Reylee (1274). Schelflee (1278). 


eigh-form (stressed). 
Cal. Ing. Il. 


OE léah: Leygh (1278). 
14th century. egh-forms (stressed). 


Feudal Aids Il. 
OE léah: Legh (1303). Leghes (1303). 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids II. 


OE léah: Wyleghe (1303). 
ey-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids I. 
OE léah: Leg’, Leyes (1303). Lega (1346). Leyton (1303, 1346). 


(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids II (1303-46). 


OE léah: Ardleye. Ardeleye. Bentleye. Ben(e)tleg*. Byntleye. Bromleye’*. 
Brumleye. Brumleg*. de Dikeleye. Horkisleye. (de) Horkesleye*. de 
Horkesley. de Lacheleye. Mysteleye, de Misteleg. de Rekeleye. Reyleye'. 
Reigleye. de Selverleye. (de) Takeleye*. Wyleye. 

Publ. Works. 


OE léah: Alvydeleye (1364). 
e-forms (unstressed). 
Publ. Works. 
OE léak: Alvythele*. Okle'. 


Feudal Aids II (1303-46). 

OE léah: Acle*. Ackle. Borle*. Bromle. Hailesle. Hayleslee*. Haillesiee. 
Hockele. Hokkele. de Horkesle. Mistele. Nottelee. Nottele?. Alba Notele. 
Okele*. Purle*. (dela) Rokelee*. (de) Thunderle*. Thundirle*. Thundrele. 
Warle’. 

15th century. i-forms (unstressed). 


Feudal Aids II (1428). 
OE léahk: Schelly. 


egh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids II. (1428). 
OE leah: Legh‘. 
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(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids II (1428). 


OE léah: Ardelegh. Bentelegh*. Bromlegh*?. Hadlegh. Horkeslegh. Horkys- 
legh. Mistelegh. Reylegh*. Selverleghes. Wylegh. 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids II (1428). 


OE léah: Lega*. Leydon. Leyton. 
OE héah: Heyden. 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids II (1428). 


OE léah: Hokley. Horkesley. Horkesleye. de Horkesley. Langeley*. Okeley. 
Shelley. Takeley. Thunderley’. 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids II (1428). ” 
OE léak: Bentele*. Borlee. Borle. Bromle*. Hokele. Mistele. Not(t)ele‘. 


Okele. Purle*. Rippesiees. Rokelee. Takele. Thunderle*. Uggele’. 
Warle*. Warlee. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
13th century. egh-forms (unstressed). 
Glos. Cart, 
OE Jéak: de Suthleghe. 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 


OE léah: Byselegh IV (1279*). Culegh’ III (1255). 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids II (1284-5). 
OE léah: de Leye’. 


Glos. Cart. 

OE /éah: la Leya. de Leye. de Leygrave. de la Leygrave. de Leihampton. 
Leyeplek. 

OE héah: Heyruggedelonde. 


(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Bisleye I (1298). de Chalcleia III (1241). Couley ITI (1241). Mad- 
deleye II (1216-72). Stanelei (1298). 


Cal. Ing. 
OE léah: Barndesley II (1286). Berkeleg II (1281). Cobberleye II (1273). 
Coueley II (1281). Dersleye II (1273). Durseley II (1275). Fiexleie 
II (1284). Redleg’ II (1274). Stanleye, Stanleg’, de Suthleg’ I (1246). 
Suhtley IT (1280). Sudleye I (1256). 
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Feudal Aids II (1284-5). 


OE léak: Berk(e)leye*. de Berkeleye. Codbricleye. Coueley. Couleye. Durse- 
leye. Iweleye. Suleye. 


Glos. Cart. 


OE léak: de Bardesleye. Berdesleye. (de) Berkeleya*. de Berkeley’. de 
Berkeleye*. de Berkelay. Benewoldesleye. Berleyesfelde. Betteleyestille. 
Birchlega. Birecleia. Bovelege. Bulley. Bulleye. Bulleya*. Bullega(m)*. 
de Bulleya. Chelewoldesleye. Clotleya. de Codeleye. de Comeleye*. 
(de) Coveleye". Cowley. de Culey. Crocleye. Cub(b)erleye*. (de) 
Coberleya’. Cuthberleya. Cuthbrithleya*. Dunhaberleye*. Dunhather- 
leye. Dunleye. de Durseleye. de Durseleya. Edbolleya*. Edbulleyam. 
Edmondesleye. Edmundesleye. Esseleia. de-Falleye. Flaxleya. Far(e)n- 
leya*. Farnaleye*. Farenleye. (de) Fareleye’*. (de) Fareleya. Farleya’*. 
Fareleie. Haseleye*. de Hatherleya. de Hapberleya. de Hatherleye. de 
Haberlege. de Hetherleye. MHolt(he)leyar Longeleya. Langeleya®. 
Langeleia. Lappeleye(s)brugge*. Lut(h)lega*. Moneleye*. de Panteleye. 
Pirlege. Potteley*. de Putteleye. Quedesley. Quedesleya(m)*. de Quedes- 
leye*. Rodleye. de Rodleye. Stanley’. Stanleye*. Stanleya"™. de Staveleye. 
de Suthlega. de Suthleia. Tatteleyestille. Trenleyeshulle. Tuffeleye’. 
Tuffeleyam. Tuffeleia. Tuffeleya*. Uppethirleye. Huphetherleye. Wap- 
peleiam. Wod(e)leya*. Wodeleyestilet. Wykeleya. (de) Yweleye. 
de Iweleye. 

e-forms (stressed). 


Glos. Cart. 
OE léah: Lee’. 
(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Bysele IV (1279). Sudlee II (13th c.). 
Cal. Ing. 


OE léah: Berkele (1256). Claydesle (1262). Deresle (1287). Hatherle (1275). 
Hetherle (1254). Wrangle (1280). 


Feudal Aids II (1284-5). 
OE léak: Bardesle. (de) Berkele*. Bradele. (de) Langele’. 


Glos. Cart. 


OE léah: (de) Acle’”. (de) Berkele*. de Berkelee. (de) Covele’. de Haddele’. 
de Heberle*. Langele. (de) Ocle®. Rodlee. Rodele*. Rudele*. Stan(I)le*. 
Tuffele’. 

14th century. i-form (unstressed). 
Publ. Works. 


OE léah: de Berkelye (1387). 


egh-forms (unstressed). 
Publ. Works. 


OE léah: Byselegh’ (1368). 
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Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Kalvelegh IV (1310); I (1326). 


Feudal Aids II. 
OE léah: Baradeslegh (1346). Coberlegh (1346). Durslegh, (de) Sudelegh?, 
Alrelegh (1303). Stanlegh? (1346). 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids II. 
OE léah: Ley (1316). 
(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Crinteleye III (1301). Estleye III (1384). Raggeleye II (1371). 
Trynley I (1397). 


Publ. Works. 

OE léah: Berkeleye (1363). de Berkeley* (1388). Biseleye (1377-99). Byseley 
(1368). de Burleye*®, de Burley (1363). Flaxleye, Rodeley (1388). de 
Sudeleye (1363). Tonleye (1379). Tonley (1377-99). 


Feudal Aids II. (1303-46). 

OE léah: Alreley. Alreleye. Arldeley. de Awdeley. Bardesley*. Berk(e)ley*. 
de Berk(e)ley". de Berkeleye*. Berkeleyeshurnes. Bisley. (de) Byseley*. 
Byseleye*. Brad(e)ley*. Bradeleye. Brandsley. Coberley*. Coberleye. 
Coppeley. Coppeleye. Couley. Dursley*. Dursleye. de Hadeley. Horse 
ley. Hunt(e)ley*. Hunteleye. Kemp(e)ley*. Kempeleye. Lang(e)ley*. 
de Lang(e)ley*. de Langeleye*. de Monesley. Panteley. Pauntley. Paunte- 
leye. Rodleye. Stanley*. Stanley Leonardi. Stanley Regis. (de) Sudeley’. 
Suthleye*. de Suddeley. Tonley. Tonleye. Trynley. 


e-forms (stressed). 


Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: La Lee I (1326). 
(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Calveleesfeld IV (1310). de Oclee III (1345). 
Publ. Works. 


OE léahk: Appurle (1379). Berkele (1363*; 1379). de Berkele (1379*; 1387). 
Bisele (1379). de Burle (1363). Couele (1363). 


Feudal Aids II 


OE léah: Atherle (1303). (de) Berkele (1303*; 1346*). Bysele (1303). Durslee 
(1346). Rodele (1316). Stanle Leonardi, Stanle Regis (1303). 


eigh-forms (stressed). 


Publ. Works. 
OE léak: Leygh (1388). 
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Feudal Aids I. 
OE /éah: Heyghamstede (1316). 
15th century. ey-forms (unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Wytheley III (1414). 


Feudal Aids II (1402). 


OE leah: Berkeleye’. Berkeleyhurnes. Coberleye. Durseleye. Kempeleye. 
Stanley. Syudeley. 


HAMPSHIRE 
13th century. i-forms (stressed). 
Cal. Ing. 
OE léah: Ly I (1236). 
Cal. Ing. I. 


OE léak: Estlye (1244). (de) Everesly?, de Mattingely (1251). Tederlig’ 
(1254). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 

OE léah: Westederlye II (1261). 


igh-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léah: Bremlygh (1277). 
egh-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: Adderlegh, Baylnclislegh (1263). Esselegh (1254). Hertlegh (1257). 


ey-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: de Everleg (1251). Reweleye (1261). Rifley (1245). 


Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léah: Estleye (1287). Herteleg (1283). Iardesleye (1287). Tadeleye (1286). 
Thorley (1284). 
e-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léak: Digerle, Finkele*, Stiukele (1259). Essele, Langele, Soppele (1263). 


Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léahk: Bradele (1277). Soppele (1276). Westiderle (1273). 


14th century. i-forms (stressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. TI. 
OE léah: Hygestret (1337). 
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(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids II. (1316). 


OE /éak: Asshely. Bernardslye. Bottelye. Bunetly. Chyltely. Estlye. Farly. 
farelye. Ibbeslye. Rouklye. de Rouclye. Thorlye. Westuderly. 


egh-forms (stressed). 


Feudal Aids II. 
OE héah: Heghfelde (1316; 1346). 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids II, 


OE /éah: Bromlegh, Farlegh, Hauekleghe, Hurtleghe, Hurseleghe, Roppeleghe, 
Nutlegh (1316). Hertlegh (1316; 1346). Widelegh (1346). 


ey-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids I. 


OE léah: Badesleye, Barkeley, Bradeley, Bradeleye, Brokeleye, Estuderley, 
Hauecley, Pyleleye, Tadeleye, Wyggeley (1316). Moseleye (1346). 


e-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids II. 
OE léah: Lee (1316). 
(unstressed). 
Publ. Works. 


OE léah: Bottele (1338*; 1364*). Estele (13387; 1364"). Nettele (1391). Shirle 
(13382, 1364). de Wourmele (1350). 


Feudal Aids II. (1316-46). 


OE léah: Asshele*. Badesle. Batramesle. Bottele. Bourle. Bradele*. Burkle. 
Bynle. Chutle. Craule. Chiltele. de Chiltele*. Estasshele. Estle. Estperle. 
Falele*. Farle*. Gorle. Gratele*. Hardele*. Henle. Ippele. Kyngesle. 
(de) Langele*. Lockerle. Northasshele. Osmondesle. Querle. Roucle’. 
Schirle. Soppele. Tadele. Tangele. Westuderle. Wydele. 


eigh-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids II. 
OE léah: Esteleyghe (1316).- 


15th century. 
Feudal Aids II (1428-31). é-forms (unstressed). 
OE léak: Northlye. Westyderly. 


egh-forms (unstressed). 
OE léah: Botlegh. Bradlegh. Farlegh. Haldlegh. Hertlegh. Hurtelegh. 


ey-forms (unstressed). 
OE /éah: Baggesley. Farley. Herteley*. Rokeley. Rokley. 
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e-forms (unstressed). 
OE léah: Ass(h)le*. Brad(e)le*. Chutele. Estasshle. Estle. Estperle*. Est 
Tuderle. Fairle. Farle*. Fontele. Gratele*. Hardle. Henle*. Ibbesle*. 
Mollesle. Nuttele. Roucle. Sopele. Tadele. Tangle. Thorle. Wydele*. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
13th century. i-form (unstressed). 
Cantilupe Reg. 
OE léah: Magna Marclya. 
egh-forms (stressed). 
Cantilupe Reg. 
OE héah: Hegham. 
OE léah: de la Leghe. 
(unstressed). 
Cantilupe Reg. 
OE léah: Erleghe*. de Erleghe. 
ey-forms (stressed) 
Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léah: Leg’ (1281). 


Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE héah: Heyeheleye II (c. 1276*). 


Cantilupe Reg. 
OE héah: (de) Heytone®. de Heywode. 
OE léah: de Leie. de Leyes. de la Leye. 
(unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. (1247). 
OE léah: Amberleye. Smith(e)leye.2 Mynesleye. 


Cal. Ing. Il. 
OE /éahk: Catteley (1280). Markeleye (1275). Moldeleye (1287). 


Cal. Anc. Dds. II. 
OE /éah: Alwineleye, Lameleye® (1276). de Kynardesleg’ (1264). 


Cantilupe Reg. 
OE léah: de Alesleye. (de) Arleye’’. Arleie. Arnleye. Abbedeleye. de Asteleye. 
Billingeleye. de Bokkeleye. Borewaldesleye*. de Bradeleye. Brumleye’. 
(de) Buterleye**. Classeleye. de Claverleye. Cloppeleye*. de Coberleye’. 
Cornleye. Cornlege. de Cuysele. (de) Erlege*. Gatleye. Glasleye. de 
Havek(e)leye*. de Haukeleye. de Herleye. Huntelege. de Kynardesleye. 
Kynardeslege. (de) Kyneburleye*. Kyngesleya. de Linleye. (de) Marc- 
leye*. Marcleya*. Markleya. Magna Marcleya*. de Markeleye. Pikesleia. 
Pikesleya. Rodeleya. de Sheldesleye*. Tasselege. Willarlege*. Wylileye?. 
Wormeleye*. Wormeleya. Wormelege. 













Serjeantson 


e-forms (stressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: de la Lee II (1216-72). 


14th century. i-forms (unstressed). 
Orleton Reg. 


OE léak: Almelye. Webbelye. Wilelye. 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Orleton Reg. 
OE léah. le Leye. 


Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE héah. le Heywey I (1322). 
OE léah. Leye IV (1371; 1395; 1398"); V (1346). de Leye V (1352). 


(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léahk. Checkeley I (1351). (de) Bradeleye IV (1352*). de Bureleye IV 
(1331). de Byseleye III (1355). de Couleye III. Credeleye III (1346). 
de Lonteleye IV (1355). le Oldeleye III (1307-27). Webbeley IV (1385; 
13887; 13987). Webbeleye ITI (1389); IV (1317%; 1323; 1329; 1350; 
1346; 1371*; 13767; 1384*; 13897; 13957), Wobbeley IV (1323). 


Orleton Reg. 

OE léah. Ardesleye. de Astleye *. de Bonleye. de Bradeleye*. de Couleye’. 
de Harleye ’. de Henley. de Henleye*. de Hen(n)eleye*. de Horseleye. 
de Huntleye. de Hurtesleye?. Kempeleye. de Knyghtleye. Kynard(e)s- 
leye*. de Kyneleye. de Lutteleya. Mad(d)eleye *. de Marceleye. Mones- 
leye. Monseleye. de Nubbeleye*. Paunteleye. Tytteleye?. Webbeleye’. 
Webbleye. de Webbeleye*. (de) Wilileye*. Wileleye®. Wormeleye-. 
Wormeley*. Worm(e)sleye’. 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah. Webbele IV (1364*). de Wormesle IV (1353). 


15th century. i-form (unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 


OE léah. Almaly IV (1418). 
ey-forms (stressed). 

Cat. Anc. Dds. 

OE léahk: la Ley III (1424). 
(unstressed). 

Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Putteley ITI (1410). Webbeley ITI (1424); IV (1404*; 1418; 14322; 
1436°; 14385; 1440*). Webley IV (1407). Webleye IV (1418). Webeleye 
IV (1429). 
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HERTFORDSHIRE 
13th century. i-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. Il. 
OE léah: de Gravelie (1275*). de Homlie (1275). 


ey-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. 


OE léah: Wylemundeleg’ (1247). 


Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léah: Offeleye (1278). Schenleye (1289*). 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Merton Rec. 


OE léah: Crokeslee (c. 1290). 


14th century. ey-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids II. 
OE léah: de la Leye, Le Leyebery (1303). 


(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids II. 

OE léah: Borleye (1346). Burleye, Burnleye (1303). Langeleye (1303?; 1346*). 
Langgeleye, Lynleye, Thorleye, Wakeleye? (1303). Offeleye (1303*; 
1346*). 

Merton Rec. 


OE léah: Langeley (1385). Langley (1398-9). Langeleye (1349; 1352; 1385; 
1385-6"). Abbot’s Langeleye (1355). 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Merton Rec. 
OE léah: Lang(g)ele (1343; 1385; 1385-6; 1399). 


Feudal Aids I. 


OE léah: Berlee (1303*; 1346*). de Berlee*, Crokesle?, Crokkeslee (1303). 
Dyn(n)esle (13037; 1346). Gravele (1303*; 1346). (de) Gravelee (1346*) 
Halverlee, Holverlee, Langele, Langelle*, Shenlee, Senle? (1303). 


15th century. egh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids II (1428). 
OE léah: La Legh. 


ey-forms (stressed). 

Feudal Aids II (1408-28). 
OE léah: Berley*, Childerlangeley, Erdeleya, Langeley*, Lynleye, Lynley, 
Offeley*, Offeleye, Shenley, Thorley*, Wakeley, Walkley, Walkeleye. 





Serjeantson 


e-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids I (1428). 
OE léah: att Lee. 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids I (1402-28). 
OE léah: Berlee*. Berle. Burlee. Childerlangelee. Crokesle. Crokeslee. 
Dyneslee. Gravele*. Langelee*. Langele’. Schenlee. Wilmundle. Wyl- 
mondele. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
13th century. e-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. 
OE léah: Waresle II (1273). Wolvele (1262). 


Feudal Aids II. 
OE léah: Wolvele (1285*). 


14th century. i-forms (stressed). 
Ramsey Cart. 
OE héah: Hyemede. 
egh-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids II. 
OE léah: Iakeleghe (1316). 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids I. 
OE léah: Leytonestone (1303*). Leythonestone (1316). 


Ramsey Cart. 

OE héah: Heycroft?. 

OE léah: La Leye. 

(unstressed). 
Ramsey Cart. 

OE léak: Alboldesleye?. Alwynesleye. Burleya. Crauley*. Crauleia. Craweleya. 
Crauleiam. Rouleye. Stivecleya*. Stivesleia. Tygeleyefryth. Wolgores- 
leyge. 

e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids Il. 

OE léah: Abbodesle, Styvecle, Wallingle, Weresle (1303). Abbotteslee, Weres- 

lee (1316). 


Ramsey Cart. 


OE léah: Alboldesle’. Ayboldelle. Asplle. Craule*. Horle™. Langele. Occle. 
Ravele Magna®. Stivecle*. Styvecle. Weresle?. Wymundesle. 


eigh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids II. 
OE léah: Leighton (1316). 
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15th century. ey-forms (unstressed). 


Feudal Aids II (1428). 
OE léah: Stucley. 


e-forms (unstressed). 


Feudal Aids II (1428). 


OE léah: Abbotesle’. Iakesle*. Stuecle*. Wassingle. Wassyngle. Weresle. 


eigh-forms (stressed). 


Feudal Aids II (1428). 
OE léah: Leychtonestan. 


Cal. Ing. I. 


KENT 
13th century. egh-forms (stressed). 


OE héah: Heghelande (1251). 


Feudal Aids III (1284-6). 
OE léah: Leghe. 


Cal. Ing. I. 


(unstressed). 


OE léah: Farlegh (1258). 


Feudal Aids III (1284-5). 
OE léah: Trulegh’. 


ey-forms (stressed) 


Feudal Aids III (1284-5). 
OE léah: Leyburn’. 


(unstressed). 


Feudal Aids III (1284-5). 
OE léah: Hertlege?. 


Cal. Ing. 


e-forms (unstressed). 


OE léah: Boxele I (1258). Elmele II (1276; 1278). 


Feudal Aids III (1284-5). 
OE léah: Acle*, (de) Henle’. 


14th century. egh-forms (stressed). 


Feudal Aids III. 


OE héah: de Hegham (1346). Hegham (1316; 1346*). Heghardres (1346). 


OE léah: Leghe (1316). 


(unstressed). 


Feudal Aids III. 


OE léah: Bardekeleghe (1316). Bromleghe (1316; 1346*). Farleghe, Thruleghe 
(1316; 1346). Hastyngleghe (1316). Redeleghe, Thurlegh (1346). 
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ey-forms (stressed). 
Publ. Works. 
OE léahk: Leybourn (1340). 


Feudal Aids III. 
OE léah: Leyburne (1316; 1346). Leysdone (1316). 


(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids III. 
OE léah: Hertley (1316). 
e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids III. 
OE léah: Bekele (1346). Bixle, Boxle (1316). Brenchesle (1316; 1346*). 
Elmele, Littelee (1316). Langele?, Okele*, Plukle (1346). Rokesle (1316; 
1346*). de Rokesle (1316). Rypple (1346). 


eigh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids III. 
OE léah: La Leyghe (1346). 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids III. 
OE léah: Farleighe (1316). 
iegh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids III (1346). 
OE léah: Lyege. 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids III. 
OE léah: Bromliegh. Hastynlieghe. 


15th century. egh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids III (1431). 
OE héah: Hegham, Hegh Hardres. 
OE léah: Legh. 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids III (1431). 
OE léah: Hastyngleghe*. Sowthleghe. 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids IIT (1431). 
OE léah: Balverle. Plukele. 


eigh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids III (1431). 
OE léah: Leyhys. 
LANCASHIRE 
13th century. egh-forms (stressed). 


Ckrsnd. Cart. 
OE léah: le Heghefeld. 
OE léah: Lehe*. 








OF 


OE 


OE 


OF 


OE 


OE 


OE 
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(unstressed). 
Ckrsnd. Cart. 
OE léah: Asteleghe*. Bindeleghe. Scrapleghe. Suverthelehe. Westeleghe. 
Wlvelehebroc. Morleghe. Morilehe. 


ey-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Inq. 
OE léah: Blakeley II (1282). Bronley, Dunkedeley, Queteley, Thorndeley 
I (1258). Chorley, Moudesley II (1288). 


Ckrsnd. Cart. 


OE /éah: Astelege. Asseleieford. Appeleye. Appeleie. Ballesleie. Ballislege. 
Beysleye. Birchineley*. Birchenlege. Birkenelege. Birkedelege’. 
Bircheleiebroc. Blakeleie?. Blakeleiebroc. Bradeleiebroc*. Bradeleibroc?. 
Bradelegebroc. Bradeleiesik. Cliveley. Cliueleie. Cnusleie. Foxelege- 
hurst. Hailege*. Heylege. Kersleie. Linleibroc*. Longeleie. Longelege. 
Moriteleie. Morileie. Osberneleie. Ridelegebroc*. Rosmeleie. Shakerleie. 
Shakerlege. Shakerlegebroc. Siuerdeslege. Sivirdeleie?. Stocleye. Stocke- 
leie. Suinnebodeslege. Tildeslege*. Tildesleia. Waleleicloch. Waltonelega. 
Westeleie*. Wimmerleie®*. Wymmerley. Wunemerleye. Witakarlege. 
Wlueleie. Wlveleyebroc. Wrkedeleie. 


e-forms (stressed). 
Cal. Ing. Il. 
OE léah: Lee (1289). 


Ckrsnd. Cart. 

OE léah: Lee®. Lee Francia. 

(unstressed). 
Ckrsnd. Cart. 

OE léah: Croneberilee. fletetcherotelee. Hindele®. Moritelee. Wimmerlee. 
Winstaneslee. Winstanisle. Winstanislee. Winstanesle. Winstanlee. 
Wrkedelee’. 

14th century. egh-forms (unstressed). 
Whalley Cou Bk. 

OE léah: Baylegh*. Brodeleghbrok. Cocschutelegh. Kokshutelegh. Dyn- 
kedeleghbroc®. ffernylegh?. Helegh. Longelegh*?. Mosylegh. Mosilegh. 
Rouleghclogh*?. Rouleghclough. Stonlegh*. le Stonilegh. Workede(e)- 
legh*®. Wytelegh. 

ey-forms (stressed). 
Whalley Cou. Bk. 

OE léah: La Leye. 

(unstressed). 
Whalley Cou. Bk. 

OE léah: Aggelay*?. Brunley*. Brunlay". Ferneleye. Goderiche(s)leyclogh? 

Goderichleieclogh. Grymesley. Grymesleyker*. Heleye’’. Heleya?®. 

Helay. Heleyden. Heleyahalewes. Heleyhalghes. Heleyhalges. Hul(l)i- 

leye. Huliley*. Hullilaye. Ineleye. Longeley. Longeleybrok. Lauedileye. 
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Lauedileyclogh. Lauedyley(e)clogh*. Lebbelay. Merlaya*. Mosileye’. 
Mosyleye. Mosiley*. Segeleyclogh. Stanwordley. Stokeneley. Wacer- 
fordleye. Whalleyes*. Whalley”. Whalleya”. Wordeleywall. Wyteleye*. 
Wyteleie. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
13th century. é-forms (unstressed). 
Leics. Rec. 
OE léah: de Brakelia (1271). 


egh-forms (unstressed). 
Leics. Rec. 
OE léah: de Estlegh (1255). 


Merton Rec. 
OE léah: de Rokelegh (1273). 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 


OE léah: Leyfeld (1288). 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids III. (1284-5). 
OE léah: Hinkeleye. 


Cat. Anc. Dds. I. 


OE léah: Langeley (1216-72*; 1245; 1248; 1276, 1287). Langley (1216-723; 
1252). Longeley (1244). le Wyteleyes II (13th c.). 


Leics. Rec. 
OE léak: de Bromeleya (1273). de Estleya (c. 1254; 13th c.). Hinkefey (1274). 
de Hinkeleia (1271*). de Roleya (1251"). Wisselay (1236). 
e-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léah: Gormundele (1283). 


Feudal Aids III (1284-5). 
OE léah: Lynle. de Lynle. 


Cat. Anc. Dds. I. 
OE léak. Holmlee (1216-72). 


Leics. Rec. 


OE léak: de Brackele (1278). Hinkele (1254; 1265; 1281; 13th c.). de Hynkele 
(1286). de Rothelea (1271). de Wakirle (1281). de Wiuelisle (1271). 


14th century. i-forms (stressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. II. 


OE léah: Lyputtes (1394). 








OF 


OE 


OE 


OE 


OE 


OE 


OE 


OE 


OE 


OE 


OE 


OE 
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Leics. Rec. 
OE léah: de Hyham (1313-14). 
(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. I. 
OE léah: de Somerdely (1322). 


egh-forms (unstressed). 
Leics. Rec. (1336). 
OE léah: de Baddeslegh, de Bentelegh. de Griselegh. de Mouselegh. 
ey-forms (unstressed). 
Merton Rec. 
OE léahk: Gurmundeleye(e) (1336*), 


Cat. Anc. Dds. 

OE léah: Baxterleye I (1350). Langeley I (1322; 1324; 1334; 1336; 1356); 
II (1336), Langley I (1330; 1343; 1351; 1375). Longlay II (1377). 
Leics. Rec. 

OE léah: de Greseleye (1314-15; 1354). de Mouseley (1311). de Pirleye (1323). 
de Walkerleye (1311-12). 

e-forms (unstressed). 
Cat, Anc. Dds. I. 
OE léah: Blacolvesle (1342). 


Leics. Rec. 


OE léah: de Baddesle (1326-7%). de Fylomlee (1311-12). de Herle (1307). 
Hinkele (1311; 1312). de Hunkele (1297). Nousele (1308). de Okele 
(1354). de Rippele (1336). de Ryppele (1327-77). de Roule (1322*). 


15th century. i-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids III (1428). 
OE héah: Higham. 
ey-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids II (1428). 
OE léah: Akeley. de Asteley. Gormondeley. Gomondley. Hynkeley. Langeley. 
Mouseley. Nouesley*. Rotheley. Wytherley. 
e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids III (1428). 
OE léah: Wyderdele. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


13th century. ey-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. 


OE léah: Bradeleg’ (1251). 
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e-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: Bradele (1259). 
14th century. ey-forms (stressed). 
Publ. Works. 


OE héah: Heybrigg’ (1376). 
(unstressed). 
Publ. Works. 


OE léah: Rokley (1375). 


Feudal Aids U1. (1303-46). 
OE léah: Appeley. de Kattelay*. de Hauley*. de Roppeley. Tettelay. 


e-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids LI (1303-16). 


OE léah: Lee’. 
(unstressed). 

Feudal Aids III (1303-46). 
OE léah: Bradelee, Briggeslee. Briggesle*. Brynggele. Cattele*. Roppele. 

Roppesle. 

15th century. i-forms (unstressed). 

Feudal Aids III. 

OE léah: de Lawly (1401-2). 


ey-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids III (1401-31). 

OE léah: Appeley. Appelay*. Bradley*. Briggesley. (de) Bryggesley*. de 
Brygesley. Brokesley. Catteley*. de Coutheley. de Grengley. Hauley*. 
Haweley*. Quixley’. 

e-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids III. 
OE léah: (de) Lee (1428°; 1431°). 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids III (1428-31). 
OE /éahk: Bradlee. Bradle*. Brig(g)esle*. Briggele. Manlee’. 


MIDDLESEX 
13th century. egh-forms (stressed). 


Cat. Anc. Dds. II. 
OE léah: Leghe (1216-72). 
OE héah: Heghefeld (1216-72?; 1250*). Heghesfeld (1250). 


ey-forms (unstressed). 


Cat. Anc. Dds. II. 
OE léah: de Bodeleye (1272). Brembelley (1282'). Hodleg’ (1258). 








OF 


OI 


OE 


OE 


OE 


OE 


OE 


OE 


OE 


OE 


OE 


OE 


OE | 
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e-forms (unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. I. 


OE léah: de Benethle (1246). Bixle (1272; 1275). Byxle (1291). de Budelee, 
de Buddele (1272). Buttele (1216-72). de Foxle (1274). de Rokeslee 
(1294*). de Rokesle (1277). 

14th century. egh-forms (stressed). 
Cat, Anc. Dds. II. 
OE léah: Legh (1368). 


(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. IT. 


OE léah: de Thonderlegh, de Thondlegh (1306). 


Publ. Works II (1344). 
OE léah: Brambelegh. Bremvelegh. Brambelegh’. Bremlegh’. 
ey-forms (stressed). 
Liber Cust. 
OE léah: de Leiburne. 
ey-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids III. 
OE léah: Dalley (1316; 1353). de Runley (1353). 


Cat. Anc. Dds, II. 
OE léah: Brambeley (1376*). 


Liber Cust. 
OE léah: de Chalkeleye*. de Rokesleye. 
e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids III. 
OE léah: Couele (1316). Fynchesle (1316; 1353). 


Cat. Anc. Dds. II. 

OE léah: Aldeslee (1376). de Bodelee (1316). de Bodele (1317?). de Bryncheslee 
(1346). de Grunelee (1309). de Knyghtelee (1362). de Nottele (1347). 
de Thunderle (1306). Welpelee (1374). Wrytele (1356). 
Liber Cust. I. 


OE léah: de Bixle. de Bodele. Brakele. de Britele. de Herle. Hockele. de 
Rokesle". de Thunderle’. 


15th century. ey-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids III (1428). 
OE léah: Fynchley. Hadley. 


Liber Albus. 
OE léah: Blecchyngley. 
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e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids III (1428). 


OE léahk: Cowle. 


Liber Albus. 
OE léak: Beverle. 


NORFOLK 
13th century. ey-forms (stressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. 
OE héah: Heydon (1253). 
(unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 
OE /éak: Caunteleye (1290). Sloleye (1283). 


e-forms (stressed). 
Cal, Ing. I. 
OE léah: Lee (1280*). 
(unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. 


OE léah: Babbingele I (1249). Babbinggele II (1272). Bathele II (1282). 
Foxle IT (1280; 1282). Gatele I (1252). Morlee II (1283). Morle IT (1376). 


14th century. egh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids III. 
OE héah: Hegham (1316). 
ey-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids II. 


OE héahk: Heydon (1302). 
ey-forms (unstressed). 


Feudal Aids III (1302-46). 
OE léah- Calveleye*. Langeleye. Laungeleye. Sloley. Sloleye. Morley. 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids III (1302-46). 


OE léah: Acle. Babbyngle. Betele. Biskele*. Byskele®. Brisselee. Brisele. 
Cantele*. Cauntele. Foxele?. Fysshele. Fyssele*. Gatelee. Haghelee. 
Haggele. Hauele. Haulee. Hardele’. Harpele*. Kymburle. Kymberlee. 
Langele*. Morle. Ocle*. (de)Pateslee*®. (de) Patisle?. Sniterle. Snyterlee. 


Sneterlee. 
15th century. i-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids III (1428). 
OE léahk: Worly. 


ey-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids III (1428). 


OE /éah: Sloley. 
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e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids III (1428). 
OE léah: Babyngle. Brisle. Bryslee. Byskele*. Cantelee*. Foxlee. Fyshlee- 
Fysshle. Hardelee*. Harple. Kymberle. Morle. Pateslee. Snyterlee’. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
13th century. i-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. 


OE léah: de Andely I (1242). Hengandelyes I (1265). Seuuardelia II (13th c.). 


ey-forms (unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 


OE léah: Sewardesley I (1282); II 13th c.*). Sewardesleye II (13th c.). 


Cal. Ing. I. 


OE léah: Appeltreley, Blakedeley (1263). Falwesleye (1256). Hengandelley 
(1262). Kaluley*®, de Kaluley, Caluweley (1261). Merchingley, Slaueley, 
Waskerley (1263). 

e-forms (unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds, II. 
OE léah: Hockle. Sewardisle. 
Cal. Ing. 

OE léah: Pictesle I (1249*). Waskerle I (1261). Blacolvesle II (1274*). Brakkele 
II (1290). Pitesle II (1276). Pokesle II (1278). Wakerle, Wykele II 
(1280). Wycle IT (1276). 

Feudal Aids IV (1284-5). 

OE léah: Acle*. Blacolvesle*. Brakele*. Cleyle. Cranesle*. Esstle. Evenle’. 

Malesle. Pistesle‘. Wakerle. Wakyrle. Wicle*. Wymersle. 


14th century. i-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids IV (1316). 
OE léah: de la Lye. 


egh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids IV (1316). 


OE héah: Hegham’. 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 


OE léah: Lega I (1326). 
(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. II. 
OE léah: Sewardesleye (1329; 1337; 1351; 1354). 
e-forms (unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 


OE léah: Brackele I (1310). Hokelee I (1325). Sewardesle II (1305; 1344?). 
Sywardysle II (1378). Sywardeslee IT (1382). 
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Feudal Aids IV (1316). 


OE /éah: Ashele. Blacolveslee. Brackele*. Cleyle. Cranesle. Dyngele. Evenle. 
Falewesle?. Malesle. Ockele?. Pyghtesle. Wakerle. Wicle. Wymeresle. 


Verdele. Jerdele. 


15th century. igh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids IV (1428). 
OE héah: Higham‘. 
egh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids IV (1428). 
OE héah: Hegham’. 
ey-forms (unstressed). 


Feudal Aids IV (1428). 


OE léah: Cleilley. Cranesley. Dyngeley. Pokesley. Wymersley. Zerdeley. 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids IV (1428). 


OE léah: Asshele*. Blacolvesle. Brackele. Brakle. Burle. Dyngle. Evenle’. 


Fallesle. Pappele. Pyghtele. Wakerle. Wykele. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
13th century. i-forms (stressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: Lye (1274). 
(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. I. 


OE léah: Horlye (1272-1377). 
egh-forms (unstressed). 

Cal. Ing. I. 

OE léah: Wetleghe (1250). 
ey-forms (stressed). 

Notts. Rec. 

OE léah: Leg’ (Edw. I). 
(unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. 


OE léah: de Andedeleg’ I (1242). Brunisley II (1279). Elkesley I (1246). 
Grenlay II (1278). Lameleye II (1291%). Risley, Reseleye I (1264). 


Strelleye II (1284). 


Notts. Rec. 
OE léah: de Morleye I (Edw. I). 


e-forms (unstressed). 


Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: Bathele (1264). 








OE 


OE 
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14th century. i-forms (unstressed). 
Cat. Anc, Dds. 
OE léah: Gringelye I (1301). 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Notts. Rec. 


OE léah: Leylonglandes (1331). 


(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc, Dds. II. 


OE léah: Greseleye (14th c.). Kymmerley (1311). 


Notts. Rec. I. 


OE léah: de Annesleye (1348; 1352; 1383; 1385). Audeley (1393; 1396). de 
Audeleye (1397). de Batheley (1315-16; 1516; 1317; 1321; 1328). de 
Cobleye (1330). de Cobeley (1364). de Emley (1390; 1397). Greseley 
(1309). Gresseley (1396). Griseley (1382). de Hamstirley (1328). Lamley 
(1393). de Lamley (1382; 1393; 1397). de Lameleye (1362; 1330). de 
Lammeley (1396). Lameleigate (1335). Lameleygate (1336). de Hinkeleye 
1330)*. Mapp(o)urley (1336; 1395). de Mappurley (1395; 1396). de 
Merdeleye (1383). de Morley (1336-7). de Morleye (1309-10; 1336). 
Okkeley (1395). de Okeley (1301; 1304*; 1325-6). de Rippeley (1340; 
1358). de Rotheleye (1340-1). de Smalleye (1348). (de) Stanleye (1348?; 
1379). de Stanneley (1396). de Strelley (1397). de Strelleye (1315-16; 
1379; 1383). Strenneley (1395). de Tannesleye (1379). de Tannesley 
(13948; 1395; 1395-6; 1396). de Tannysley (1386). de Whitley (1393). 
Qwetteley, de Qweteley (1396). 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Notts. Rec. I. 
OE léah: de Herle (1330). 


15th century. ey-forms (unstressed). 
Notts. Rec. II. 


OE léah: de Em(e)ley (1402; 1406"). Gresley (1411). Lamleygate (1416). 
(de) Maperley (1405; 1408"). Mapurley (1416). (de) Okley (1407; 1407-8). 
Okeley (1408). (de) Ookley (1407-8*). Roley (1401; 1406; 1408). (de) 
Stanley (1405*; 1408). Styley (1406). (de) Tannesley (1410°; 1411; 
1413-14). Whetley (1408). de Quyxley (1416). 


OXFORDSHIRE 


13th century. i-forms (stressed). 
Eynsham Cart. I. 
OE héah: Hyantone. 
OE léah: de Lye. 
ey-forms (stressed). 
Eynsham Cart. I. 
OE héak: Heycroft. 
OE léah: Leye. de Lega. de Leya*. de la Leye. de Legton’. 
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(unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léah: Ardolvesleye (1275). 


Eynsham Cart. I. 
OE léah: Blokeley. Doddeleye. de Farleye. Horsleye. Horcleye. de Lange- 
leya*. de Northleye. de Norhtleye*. Stodleye. Wytteleya. 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Inq. II. 
OE léah: Tackele (1275). 


Eynsham Cart. I. 
OE léah: Beckele. Brackele?. Brakkele. de Dichlee. Estle. (de) Langele’. 
Mosele. Tackele. de Takele. Tilgar(e)sle*. Wolfeyesle. 


14th century. i-forms (unstressed). 
Eynsham Cart. 


OE /léah: Stanselythorne II. 


Eynsham Cart. 
OE héah: Hyewode, Hiwode II. 


egh-forms (unstressed). 
Eynsham Cart. 


OE léah: Hasteleghefurlonge II. de Northleghe I. Oldlegh’, Tylgarslegh’ II. 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Eynsham Cart. 
OE héah: Heyewode’. 
OE léah: de Leies. Leyecrofte. Leyham. Leyhambroke. 


(unstressed). 
Eynsham Cart. 

OE léak: Acheley*, Benecleye, Brondleygate, Grundesweleye, Horsseley’, 
Hundeley, LangeleyII. Langleye,de Langeleya I. de Langeley, Madeleye- 
welle, Northleye, Poumerleye, Snellesleye, Stedleye, Stockeley, Tilgaresley’, 
Tilgarsleye, Tilgersleye’, Tilsgarsley, Tylgarsleye'*, Tylgaresleye?. 


e-forms (stressed). 
Eynsham Cart. 


OE léah: de la Lee I, IT. 


(unstressed). 
Eynsham Cart. 

OE /éah: Beckele II’. Beckelestyb II. Brackele I*?. Chalfle II*. de Cranle I. 
Dychele IT?. de Foxle*. Henle IT?. de Langele I?. Madelebroke, Mousele, 
Roule II. Tackele I*; II. Takkele I*. Tylgarsle I. Tilgar(e)sle®. Til- 
gerdesle, Tylgarslee, Tylgareslee II. Wolfayesle*, Wolfeyesle*, Wolfeynesle 
II. 
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eigh-forms (stressed). 
Eynsham Cart. I. 


OE léah: Leygh. de Leyghe. de Leigh. 


15th century. é-forms (stressed). 
Eynsham Cart. II. 


OE héah: Hywode, Hyewode (1449). 


(unstressed). 
Eynsham Cart. 


OE léah: Northlye II (1449*). 


Oxford Cart. 
OE léak: Bekkely. Thubely. 


egh-forms (stressed). 
Oxford Cart. 
OE léah: de Legh’. de Leghe’. 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Oxford Cart. 

OE héak: Heyford. 

(unstressed). 
Oxford Cart. 

OE léah: Acleye*. Acleia**. Acleya*. Accleya. Achleia*. Alcleia*. Beckeley’. 
Bekkeley. de Bekeley. de Biseleg’. Beuerleg’. Be(u)elegam. de Brakleye’. 
Butteleye. de Botteleya. Coburley. Coueleia. Coueleya*®. Cuueleia. 
de Hanleye. Langeleiam. de Langeley. de Lordleye. Nutteleia. Okeley’. 
Saundeley. Sideleycroft. de Stanley. de Stanleya. Stodleye. Stodleya?. 
Stodeleye. Stodeleya*. de Stodleye. de Stodeley. Templecoueleya?. 
Thumeleya*. Thumeleia*?. Thomeley. (de) Thomeleya*. Thomeleia. 
Tumeleia. Tomeleia. de Wyteleya. de Zesteley. de Zisteley. 


e-forms (stressed). 
Oxford Cart. 
OE léak: Leaforlang’. Leaweye. 


(unstressed). 
Oxford Cart. 

OE léah: Aclee*. Akle®. de Acle*. (de) Beckele®. Bekle*. de Beckle. Berkele. 
de Burkele. de Coberle. Couele®. Coule. de Couele®. Gerdeslee. Hed- 
d(e)le*. Hedele. Langele. de Langelee. Okele?. de Stanle. (de) Stodele‘*. 
Stodle. Takele. Templecouele. Thumele*. (de) Thomele”. (de) Tomele’. 
de Wattele. Wystele. de Zestele’*. 


SHROPSHIRE 
13th century. i-forms (stressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: La Lye (1249). 
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(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids IV (1284-5). 
OE léah: Howelye. Yvelye’. 


egh-forms (stressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léah: Legh (1290). 
Eyre Bills (1292). 


OE /éah: de leghttone. 
(unstressed). 


Cal. Inq. II (1290). 
OE léak: Polilegh. Tilvelegh. 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léakh: Lege Cumbrey, Lege Cumbrei* (1249). 


Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léah: Leye (1285; 1290). 


Eyre Bills (1292). 
OE léah: de Leyton. 


Feudal Aids IV (1284-5). 
OE héah: Heyehacton*. 
OE léah: Leyes. Leye subtus Brochurst*?. Leye Cumbray’. 


(unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: Billingesley (1263). Hugheleye (1247). Kacheleg’ (1249)*. Langeleg 
(1264). Polileg’ (1249). Wylileg’ (1259). 


Cal. Ing. I. 

OE léak: Aldeleg’ (1274). Bardeleg’ (1278; 1291). Estleye (1275*). Hanleg, 
Harleye (1274). Kynardeley, Marchunley (1283). Marchemeleg (1278). 
Merchumleg’ (1276*). Munsterleg’ (1274). Nortleye (1275*). Rommesleye 
(1287). Strichleg’ (1280). 


Cat. Anc. Dds. II. 
OE léah: Hingoresleye (1292). 


Eyre Bills (1292). 

OE léah: Astlege. de Blok(e)leye*. de Buterleye. de Cobbeleye. de Illeleye. 
de Illeye. de Longleye. Lynleye. Marchumley. de Paunteleye*. de 
Pauntelei. Walseley. Waresley. Werleye. Wernleye*. de Wynesleye. 


Feudal Aids IV (1284-5). 


OE léah: Adredleye*. Aldeleye. Appeleg*. Astleye*. Bardeleye*. Blecheleye. 
Buterleye*. Dalileye. Glasseleye*. Hauedeleye*. Haddeleye*. Henneleg’. 
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Laueleye*. Malinleye. Medeueleye*. Northleye*. Okeleye®. Pykesleye. 
Styrchleye*. Tasseleye’. 


e-forms (stressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 


OE léah: La Lee (1277). 
(unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. 


OE léah: Bardele I (1259). Billingesle, Burwardele I (1261). Webbele II (1274). 


Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Huggele (1292). 


Eyre Bills (1292). 
OE léahk: de Harnlee. Marchumlee. 


Feudal Aids IV (1284-5). 
OE léah: Espele*. Harle. Romesle’. 


eigh-forms (stressed). 
Eyre Biils (1292). 
OE léah: de Leyghtone. 
14th century. egh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids IV. 
OE léah: Leghton (1316; 1346). 


Cat. Anc. Dds. IV. 


OE héah: le Hehstret (1341). 
(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 


OE léah: Helegh III (1396).- 


Feudal Aids IV (1316). 


OE léah: Alvedelegh. Astelegh juxta Bruge. Asterlegh. Bardelegh. Claverlegh. 
Kenlegh. Munsterlegh. Northlegh. Shippelegh. Tasselegh. 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids IV. (1316). 


OE léah: Leye*. Leye Mumbray. Leye subtus Brochurst. 


(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Appeley IV (1390); V (1387?). Appeleye IV (1347; 1348); V (1330; 
1337). Buturley IV (1327); V (1327). Espeley VI (1395). Lauley VI 
(1395; 1396). Onileg VI (1323). Wulveley IV (1376). 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids IV. (1316). 


OE léah: Bagardesle. Burwardesle. Habferlle. 
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15th century. egh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids IV. 
OE léah: Leghton (1428). 
ey-forms (unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds, II. 
OE léah: Pulleley, Tassheley (1417). 


Cat, Anc. Dds. IV. 
OE léahk: Appeley (14067; 14367). Sponley (1437). 


Cat. Anc. Dds. VI. 
OE léah: Onyley (1411?). 
ey-forms (stressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. VI. 
OE léah: Leyemedewe (1417). 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids IV (1428-31). 


OE léah: Alveley. Appeley. Bitturley. Buterley. Buterleye. Cackesleye. 


Corley. Corleye. Dallyley. Dalyley. Frodesleye. Froddesley*. Haburley. 
Harley. Harleye. Henley. Henleye. Henneley. Hugeley. Kattesleye. 
Kenley*. Longleye. Longeley*. Malleye. Malley. Marchomleye 
Marchumley. Tasseleye. Tasseley. Wilderdeleye. Wyllyley. 


eigh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids IV (1431). 
OE léah: Leyghton*. 


SOMERSET 


13th century. egh-forms (stressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 


OE léah: Legh (1285). Leghe (1280). 
Feudal Aids IV (1284-5). 
OE léah: (de) Legh’. 


(unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. 


OE /éah: Burdeslegh II (1280). Fernlegh II (1275). Horchardeslegh I (1255). 


Styueleghe IT (1279). 


Feudal Aids IV (1284-5). 


OE léah: de Apperlegh*. Bradelegh. Buddeclegh. de Erlegh. de Modeslegh. 
Prestelegh. Stanlegh. de Westlegh. Whitelegh*. de Yonlegh’. 


ey-forms (unstressed). 


Cal. Ing. 


OE léah: Orchardleye I (1265). Wateleye?, Wateleg’ IT (1273). (de) Wellesleg’ 
I (1253*; 1254). Welisleg’ I (1254?). 
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Feudal Aids TV (1284-5). 
OE léah: Brocleye. Cameleye. Ferleye. Orcherdleye. Ubbeleye. Wateleye. 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. 


OE léah: Ferle I (1262). Orcherdlee I (1256). Stapele IT (1276). 


Feudal Aids IV (1284-5). 
OE léah: Okele. Wythele. 


14th century. egh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids IV (1303-46). 
OE léah: Legh. de Legh*. Leghton. Leghtone. 


(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids IV (1303-46). 

OE léah: Berkelegh*. Bodeclegh. Bradelegh. Brockelegh*. Broclegh. 
Cam(m)elegh*. Durlegh. de Erlegh*. Farlegh*. Farelegh. Illegh*. de 
Huntelegh. Linlegh. Muddeslegh*. Oblegh. Orchardlegh*. Stanlegh. 
Uppelegh?. Wellyslegh. W(h)atelegh*. Whit(e)legh?. 


ey-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids IV (1303-46). 
OE léah: Farley. Hilleye. Hunteleysmersh. Presteleg. Wellesleye. Wulleye, 
Wolleye. 
e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids IV (1303-46). 
OE /éahk: Acle. Fairle. Prestele*. Whatele. Worle’. 


15th century. egh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids IV (1428). 
OE léah: Legh. Leghton. 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids IV (1428). 

OE léah: de Audelegh*. Berkelegh. Brokelegh. Bodeclegh. Camelegh. de 
Erlegh*. Farlegh*. Fernlegh. Faulegh. Hillegh*. Maddeslegh. de Maddes- 
legh. Orchard(e)legh*. Orchardyslegh. Orchardislegh. Prestlegh. Stan- 
legh. Uppelegh. Wellislegh. de Welleslegh. de Welyslegh. Whatelegh. 
Watelegh. Whitlegh*. Whytlegh. 


ey-forms (unstressed). 


Feudal Aids IV (1428-31). 


OE léah: de Audeley. Cammeley. Obley. Oxeley. Prestley. Stodley*. Stodeley- 
Wellesley, de Wellesley. 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids IV (1428-31). 
OE léah: Buddecle*. Bykele. Farlee*. Prestele. Stodele. Whatelee. 
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eigh-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids IV (1428-31). 
OE léahk: Berkeleygh. Bradleigh. Farleygh. Stanleygh. Whateleygh. Erleigh. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
13th century. igh-forms (stressed). 
Staffs. Plea Rolls. 
OE héah: de Hyghetorp (1260). 


ie-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léak: Rowelye (1292). 


Staffs. Plea Rolls. 
OE léak: de Luttelie (1266). 


Staffs. For. Pleas. 
OE léah: Ogglelye (1286). 
egh-forms (unstressed). 
Staffs. For. Pleas. (1271). 


OE léak: Arnlegh. Bromelegh. Chiselegh. Hulmelegh. Horselegh. Lutte- 
legh*. Teddeslegh*. Wolvardlegh. Bentlegh*. 


Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léak: Tasselegh (1247). 
Eyre Bills (1293). 
OE léak: de Bromlegh. de Bramlegh. de Ehorcelegh. Madeleghe. Wurleghe. 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1284-5). 
OE léah: Leyton*. 


Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: de Lega (1254). 


Eyre Bills (1293). 
OE héah: de Heywode. 
OE /éah: de la Leye. 


(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1284-5). 
OE léah: Asseleg’*. Bissopst[o]ffeleg’*. Bradeleg*. Bromley*. Bromleg’. 
Bromleye Abbatis?. Charteleg?. Cunteleg*. Hosyleye*. Maddeleye’. 
Rowleg*. Seggesleye*. Sellesleg*. Wirley*. Wolteleg*. Wrottesleg*. 


Staffs. For. Pleas. 


OE léah: Bentley (1262; 1271; 1286). Benetley, Benetleye*, Benetleg (1286). 
Bromley (1271?). Bromleye (1286). Bromleg (1262). Charteleye, Doddeley 
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(1271. Fodreslega, Fodereslega (1262). Fradsley (1271). Gaueleye 
(1286). Gauleye (1296). Humelega (1262). Kyngeleye, Lutteley* (1286). 
Luttelega’, Liutelega (1262). Mollesley*, Oggeleye (1286). Oxley (1271; 
1286). Oxeleye (1286). Oxeleg (1262). Ruggeley*, Segesleye (1286). 
Teddesley (1271"). Teddesleye (1271?; 1286*). Wirley (1271; 1286). 
Wirleg, Werleg (1262). Wyrley (1271). Wyrleye, Wrottesleye (1286). 
Wulwardeslega, Wulwardelega (1262). 


Cal. Inq. I. 
OE léah: Ascheleye (1259). Bromleg’ (1247). de Borewardeleg’ (1243). 
Espleg (1253). Maddeleg’ (1258). 


Cal. Ing. I. 

OE léah: Aldedeleye (1274). Audedeleg’ (1276). Asseleye (1273). Asscheleye 
(1290). Baltredeleg (1278). Beneleg (1276). Benetleg (1276; 1278; 1279). 
Betteley (1283). Betteleg’ (1276). Bettileg (1278). Bradeley (1290). 
Bradeleye (1288; 1292). Bredleye (1274). Bromleyge (1273). Certeleye 
(1275*). Cherteleg’ (1280*). Farleye (1274). Humeleye (1292). Kyngesleye 
(1274). Lotteleye (1292). Offileg’ (1283). Oxeleye, Roweleye, Roweleg 
(1292). Seggesley (1273). Qylderdeleg (1278). 


Cat. Anc. Dds. 


OE léah: Aldeley ITI (1258). Claverley II (13th c.). Claverleie II. Humeleleg 
III. Wrottesley I (13th c.). 


Eyre Bills (1293). 

OE léah: de Bentleye*. (de) Bromleye®. bromley*. Bromleye Abbat. Brome- 
leye. Duddeleye. Madeleye*. Madeley. Ruggeleye*. Ruggelege. de 
Seuerleye. de Tyrreley. Wirleye. Wyrleye®. de Wyrley. 


e-forms (stressed). 
Eyre Bills (1293). 
OE léah: de la Lee*. 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1284-5), 
OE léah: Ocle?. 


Staffs. For. Pleas. 

OE léah: Bentle (1271). Benetle (1286). Bromle*, Molesle*, Oggele* (1271). 
Segesle (1262). Teddesle*, Trymple (1271). Wyrle (1286). Wolwardele 
(1262). 


Cal. Ing. 
OE léah: Asshele I (1263). Asselle I (1258). Essele I (1243). (de) Bromle 


I (1259"). Burewardesle I (1243). Certelee II (1275). Lappele I (1263). 
Maddele II (1276). 


Eyre Bills (1293). 
OE léah: de Horcele*. de horcele. de Oclee. Ruycele. de Tyrle’. 
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Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: de Wroteslee I (13th c.). 


14th century. é-forms (unstressed). 
Staffs. For. Pleas. 


OE léah: Gaunelyee (1300). 


Ronton Cart. 
OE léah: Offelie. 
egh-forms (unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: de Bromlegh I (135%). 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1316). 

OE léahk: Leye. 

(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1316). 

OE /léah: Arnleye. Assheleye. Audeleye. Balterdeleye. Betteley. Bradeleye. 
Bromleye Abbatis. Bromleye Bagot. Bromleye Regis. Charteleye. 
Humeleleye. Knyghteleye. Lappeleye. Lutteleye. Maddeleye. Madeleye 
Alphon. Alta Offyleye. Rouweleye. Seggesleye. Wrottesleye. 


Staffs. For. Pleas. (1300). 


OE léahk: Arleye*®. Bent(e)leye*. Blakeleye*. Bromleye. Duddeleye*. Dudde- 
ley’. Everleye. Faresleye. Gauneleye*. Haggeleye. Humeleleye. Kynges- 
leye. Kyngesbromleye*. Lutteley. Mollesleye. Occumesleye. Oggeleye. 
Oxleye. Rommesleye. Rug(g)eleye’. Stonemonnesleye. Teddesleye*. 
Wyrleye. Wirleysty. Wolvardesley. Wolvardesleye. 


Cat. Anc. Dds. 


OE léah: Audley I (1333). Audleyg’ III (1338). Betley I (1387; 1388; 1397). 
Betteley I (1336). Betteleye I (1349). Bettiley I (1387; 1396); II (1376). 
(de) Bettileye I (1347); II (1347); III (1330; 1346); V (1348*). Betiley 
II (1318). Bettileg’ III (1322; 1338). Bettileyg’ III (1322). Betileyg’ 
II (1318). de Bettyleye ITI (1310). de Bettileyg’ III (1318). Bradeleye 
Ill (1362). Chalkeleye II (1314). Holeyge I (1333). de Knyghteleye 
V (1344). Lappeleye I (1338). Madeley II (1347*); IV (1316; 1318?). 
Madeleye ITI (1334; 1346); IV (13367; 1353"). Madeleg’ IT (1318). Oniley 
IV (1318). Onileye IIT (1358). Onyley IV (1318). Onyleye III (1346). 
Honileye III (1334). Onleg’ II (1318). Seggesleye II (1365). 


e-forms (unstressed). 


Feudal Aids V (1316). 
OE léah: Ruggele. 


Staffs. For. Pleas. (1300). 
OE léah: Chaddesle. 
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15th century. egh-forms (stressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 


OE léah: de Legh V (1419). 


(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 


OE léak: Bettelegh I (1429). Bentlegh, de Bentilegh* V (1430). 
ey-forms (unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Betteley, Betley I (1425). Bettiley I (1435). de Chaturley V (1400). 


Feudal Aids V (1401-28). 
OE léah: Arley. Areleye. Assheley*. Benteley. Brom(e)ley*. Bromley Regis. 
Madley. Mollesley. Rouley. Ruggeley. 
e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1428). 
OE léah: Madlee. Molleslee. 


SUFFOLK 


13th century. i-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Inq. I. 
OE léah: Chippelye (1264). 


egh-forms (unstressed). 


Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: Gayslegh (1262). 
ey-forms (stressed). ‘ 
Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: Leyham (1290). 
(unstressed). 


Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: Geysleye (1262). 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. 


OE léahk: Buttele II (1273). Haghele I (1245). Hagele I (1261). Shelle IT 

(1273). 

14th century. egh-forms (stressed). 

Feudal Aids V. (1302-46). 
OE héah: Hegham‘. Hegham. 
OE léahk: (de) Leghes*. le Legh. 

(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1302-46). 


OE léah: de Badelegh. Brockelegh. de Brokkelegh. Chippelegh. Hadlegh?. 
Hadleghe. de Horkislegh. Illegh*. de Illegh. de Brockelegh. Brokkelegh. 
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ey-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1302-46). 


OE léah: de Leys. de Leyes. (de) Leyham’. (de) Leiston*. (de) Leyston”. 


(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1302-46). 

OE léah: Ben(e)tleye*. Bentley. Bradeleye*. Bradley. Brockley. Chippeleye. 
Cukkeley. de Hadleye. Henley. (de) Henleye*. de Horkisley. de Horkes- 
leye. Illey*. (de) Illeye*. Kokeleye. de Langeleye. Otteley. Oteleye?, 
Oteleie. Sarley. Shelley. Shelleye. Tremeleye'’. 


e-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1302-46). 


OE léah: de la Lee’. 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1302-46). 
OE léah: Aspelee. (de) Badelee®. de Badele*®. de Biskele*. Buttele. Cranle. 
Fordele. (de) Gayslee*. Haughele. Holesle. de Horkesle*. Jakele*. Lauesle. 
Oc(c)le*. Ringesle*. de la Rokele*. (de) Soterle*. de Sotirle?. West(e)lee?. 


eigh-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1346). 


OE léah: Shelleyghe. 
15th century. egh-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1401-2). 
OE léah: Ilegh. 
ey-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1401-2). 


OE léah: Hadleye. Otteleve. 
e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1401-2). 
OE léah: Haghle. de Langele. 


eigh-forms (stressed). 

Feudal Aids V (1401-2). 

OE léah: Leyghes. 
(unstressed). 

Feudal Aids V (1401-2). 

OE léah: Benteleygh. 
SURREY 
15th century. i-forms (unstressed). 

Cal. Ing. Il. 

OE léah: Wiszly (1276). 


Chertsey Cart. 
OE léah: Hertlye’. 
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egh-forms (stressed). 


OE héah: Heghstede II (1273). 


Cal. Ing. 


OE léah: Brumleghe I (1261). Bisselegh IT (1284). 


Cal. Ing. 


ey-forms (unstressed). 


OE léah: Bletchingeleye I (1262). Brumelay I (1250). Busseley, Busseleye? 
II (1284). Wysheleg’ I (1247). 


Cal. Ing. 


e-forms (unstressed). 


OE léakh: Bletchingele I (1262). Bromle I (1250); IT (1287*). Bussele II (1284). 


14th century. egh-forms (stressed). 


Feudal Aids V (1316). 
OE léak: Legham. 


Feudal Aids V (1316). 
OE léah: Farlegh. Horselegh. Waverleghe. 


ey-forms (unstressed). 


Feudal Aids V (1316). 
OE léakh: Bromeley. 


e-forms (unstressed). 


Feudal Aids V (1316). 
OE léah: Bussele. Godele. Horle. Witle. 


eigh-forms (unstressed). 


Feudal Aids V (1316). 
OE léah: Blechingleigh. Horseleygh. 


Feudal Aids V (1428). i-forms (stressed). 
OE léak: atte Lye. 


egh-forms (stressed). 


OE léah: Legh. 


OE léah: Bromelegh. Cranlegh. Farlegh. Hethelegh. de Hethlegh. Horslegh*. 
Okelegh. de Shullegh. 


ey-forms (unstressed). 


OE léah: Blecchyngley*. Wyssheley. 


e-forms (stressed). 
OE léah: atte Lee. 
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(unstressed). 
OE léah: Godele. Herewaldesle. Hornele. Horselee. Losle. Okkele. Witlee. 


SUSSEX 
13th century. i-forms (stressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léah: de Lygh (1296). 
(unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 


OE léah: de Chaggely (1296). Wodelye (1284). 
OE téag: Brembeltye, Levertye. (1285). 
egh-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. Il. 
OE léak: Chitingelegh (1285). Hodlegh (1290). 


Feudal Aids V (1284-5). 
OE léah: Chagelegh. Hochlegh’. 
ey-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léah: Buggeleye (1274). 


14th century. i-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1316). 
OE téag: Brambelty. 
egh-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1302-25). 
OE héah: Heghelond. Heghton?. 
OE léah: Leghton. 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1302-25). 
OE léah: Beggelegh. Chiting(e)legh?. Chitynglegh. Hellinglegh. de Hodleghe. 
Ingleghe. de Passelegh?. 


ey-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1316). 
OE léah: Crawley. Epseley. 
e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1302-16). 
OE léahk: Buxle*. Chityngele. Notle. Thrule. 
eigh-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1316). 
OE léah: Farleighe. Hodleigh. 
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15th century. 
Feudal Aids V (1428). i-forms (stressed). 
OE héah: Hylegh. 
OE téag: atte Tye’. 


(unstressed). 
OE léah: Passelye. 


OE téag: Larketye. Lavertie. 


egh-forms (stressed). 
OE héah: Heghton*. Heghtone. 
OE léah: Legh. Leghe. 
(unstressed). 
OE /éah: Chedynglegh. Chytynglegh. Corynglegh. Erlegh. Hellynglegh?. 
de Hothlegh. Kenteslegh. 


ey-forms (stressed). 
OE léah: atte Laye. 
(unstressed). 


OE léah: Buggesley. Farnley. Shulley. Wareley. 


e-forms (stressed). 
OE léah: atte Lee’. 
(unstressed). 


OE léah: Bowle. Brenchesle. Daggele. (de) Ernle®. Ernele. Ferle. Go(o)tle*. 
Sheple. Passhele. Somerle. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
13th century. i-forms (stressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: de la Lye II (1275). 


egh-forms (unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léak: Lockeslegh IT (1272-1307). 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: la Leye II (1249). 


(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 


OE léah: Arleye I (1283). Brounleye IV (1299). Burley I (1249). Burleye I 
(1280*). Buruglei II (1231-58). Estleye I (1282). Esteleye I (1223). 
Hulisleye I (13th c.). Langeleye II (13th c.). Langaleg II (1216-72). 
Listerleye V (1252). Osmer(es)leg’ II (13th c.*). Schreueleye IV (1286*). 
Stanley II (1272-1307); III (1222). Uppesleg’ II (13th c.). 
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Cal. Ing. 


OE léah: Astleye (1255). Baddesleg I (1259). Ippesleye II (1276). Yppesley 
II (1274). Keresleye II (1275). Overesleye II (1284). Stodleya I (1255). 
Stodleye II (1284). Wadberleye II (1275). Whiteley II (1284). 


e-forms (stressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Lee I (13th c.). la Lee I, If? (1216-72). la Le I (1293); If (1272-1307). 
Leefurlong II (1283). 
(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léak: Langale IT (1260); ITI (1262). Schreuele IV (1299). Thunderle III 
(1260). 


Cal. Ing. 
OE léak: Doddele II (1282). Honile, Hulverle II (1276). Ippesle II (1290*). 
Pouelee I (1259). 
14th century. i-forms (stressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE héah: le Hiebrigge IT (1323). 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1316). 
OE léah: Honylie. 


Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Shryueslye IV (1366). Stonely III (1387). Rouwelie I (1345). 


egh-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1316). 
OE léah: Wilmeleghton. 


Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léak: Beolegh IV (1344). 


ey-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1316). 
OE léah: Aspeleye. Bentleye. Billesleye. Schreweleye. Whittleye. Witeleye. 
Whitlayforde. Stodleye. 


Cat. Anc. Dds. 

OE léah: Allesleye IV (1344). Arleye I (1363); II (1340; 1349); VI (1340). 
Aspeley III (1395). Aspeleye III (13312; 1349-55?; 1376). Astleye III 
(1395). Asteleye I (1395*). Austleye III (1329*). Beoleye IV (1376). 
Bureleye III (1370). Buterleye III (1338). Corley I (1338). Corleye IV 
(1396). Dyddesley III (1360). Elmeleye I (1312). Fylongleye I (1384); 
II (1386). Fylungleye?, Filungleye IV (1367). Haseley V (1309). Henley 
III (1321); (1376); IV (13214; 1338; 1363; 1370). Henleye II (1346); 
III (1342; 1354; 1370; 1374; 1376; 1391; 1399); IV (1321; 13247; 1333; 








OF 
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13378; 13408; 1359; 1363*; 1364; 1366; 1371; 1373; 1378*; 1379*). Hengleye 
IV (1325)*. Hinkeleye V (1319). le Horleye I (1300). Katteslega II 
(14th c.). Kerusleye III (1369). Longeleyelone VI (1323). Lysterleye 
V (1374). Lysterleyefeld V (1306). Overesleye IV (1366). Pynleye V 
(1372). Pinneleye V (1319). Rotteley, Rotteleye III (1375). Rotteley 
IV (1375). Rouleie I (1342). Rugeleye IV (1321). Salteley III (1377). 
Schorteleye IIT (1309). Schreueleye IV (1309; 1310*; 13127; 1313*; 1315; 
1316?; 1317*; 1318; 1322); V (1309; 1310). Schreueley IV (1312*; 1318). 
Shreueleye IV (1318). S(c)helleye I (1347); II (1340; 1370). Shir(e)leye 
1 (1370; 1372); VI (1341; 1370). Schirleye IT (1344*); ITI (1340). Schirrleie 
IV (1307-27). Sherleye II (1368*). Shirleyestret VI (1330). Schirleystret 
III (1323). Slauteleye V (1394). Sloleye II (1349). Stodleye III (1336; 
1399); IV (13th c.; 1373*; 1382). Stodley IV (13th c.*). Stonleye I (1392); 
III (1346; 1355; 1375; 1387). Wahweleye V (1377). Wabburleye IV 
(1314*; 1318; 1319; 1335). Wabberley IV (1318). W(h)atburleye I (1316); 
III (1316; 1342); IV (1316); V (1317). Whaberleye IV (1344*). What- 
burley III (1342). Whatburleyfeld III (1316). Whaveleye III (1344). 
Whiteleye IV (1363); V (1340). W(h)yteleye III (1376); IV (13212; 
1350). Wulveleye V (1362). Yardley I (1316). Yerdeley I (1312). Yerde- 
leye I (1313); IT (1382?). 
e-forms (stressed). 

Cat. Anc. Dds. 

OE léah: le Lee I (1323); ITI (1317). la Lee I (1342); II (1363). le Leewode 
II (1367); VI (1368). Leewodeheth IT (1367). 


(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1316). 
OE léah: Allesle. Anstle. Astele. Baddesle. Baxsterle. Burle Episcopi. 
Hasele. Henle. Ippesle. Longele. Overesle. Raggele. Stonle. 


Cat. Anc. Dds. 

OE /léah: Allislee I (1392%). Arlee III (1329). Langele V (1315*). Scheule IV 
(13047). Schreuele IV (1304; 1308"); V (1398). Screuele IV (14th c.*). 
Screule IV (14th c.). Schriuele IV (1377). Stonlee V (1310). Wabberle 
IV (1314). Wabburle IV (1317; 1319). Whadburle IIT (1314). Whaburle 
III (1314). Wodelee ITI (1329). 


15th century. egh-forms (unstressed). 


Feudal Aids V (1428). 
OE léah: Alleslegh. Haselegh. 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Leyefeld IV (1408). 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1428). 
OE léah: Asteley. Baddesley. Bagley. Billesley. Burley. Felongley. Fresley. 
Haseley. Horley. Ippesley. Langley. Lokkesley. Overlesley. Pynley. 
Rotteley. Slanteley. Stodley. Whatley. Whytley. 
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Cat. Anc. Dds. 


OE léah: Allesley I (1404; 1408*; 1412). Allesleye I (1408). Ansteley IV 
(1408). Arley I (1433); IV (1407; 1408); V (1413). Arleye IV (1407; 
1408). Bent(e)ley IV (1408); V (1413). Bentheley IV (1407). Bentley 
Heth V (1425). Calvesley IV (1427). Fellengley I (1433). Haseley VI 
(1419). Henley III (1408*; 1419*; 1427; 1431*; 1436; 14477; 1439); IV 
(1414; 1419*; 1427; 1436). Henleye III (1407); IV (1407; 1408). Heneley 
V (1425*). Langeley IT (1436). Saluteleye III (1438; 1440). Stodley III 
(1436; 1437); IV (1436). Stodleye III (1407); IV (1407; 1408). Stodeley 
ITT (1419; 1431; 1436). Stodeleye ITi (1408). Schyreley VI (1416). Sloley 
IV (1408). Stonley I (1400). Sudeley II (1443*). Suydeley I (1436). 
Ulleye III (1436). Westbradeley ITI (1444). Wetley IV (1419). Yerdeley 
III (1410; VI (1416). Zerdeley ITI (1410). 


e-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1428). 
OE léah: La Lee’. 
(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Aspele IV (1422). Aspelee IV (1400). Langle II (1436). Astele III 
(1407). 
z eigh-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1428). 
OE léah: Wilmelleyghton. 


WILTSHIRE 
13th century. i-forms (stressed) 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Lye II (1285). 
Cal. Ing. II. 


OE léah: de Lye (1277'). 
(unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léah: Corslighe (1285). 


egh-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. 
OE léah: Fernlegh I (1256). Corslegh II (1285). Maydenebradelegh ITI (1281). 
ey-forms (stressed). 
Cal. Inq. 


OE héah: Heydune I (1265). 
(unstressed). 
OE léah: Groveley II (1284). 


e-forms (unstressed). 


Cal. Ing. 
OE léah: Bradele II (1284; 1290). Farnle II (1288). Langele I (1259). 








| 
‘ 
. 
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eigh-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. Il. 
OE léah: Corsleyghe (1285). Kyveleygh (1284). 


14th century. i-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1316-24). 
OE héah: Hyweye. de Hywey. 
OE léah: Lye*. de Lya. 


Malmesbury Reg. 
OE héah: Hyweye*. Hyweie*. Hyweia. 


(unstressed). 
Malmesbury Reg. 


OE léah: Clotlye. de Coulye. de Hurdlye. de Stodlye’. 


egh-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1316-24). 
OE léah: Corslegh. Corseleghe. de Farlegh. Semeleghe. Stodlegh. Stodleghe. 


Malmesbury Reg. 
OE léah: de Aslegh. Farlegh. Farleghe®. Farnlegh*. Farnleghe’. 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Malmesbury Reg. 
OE héah: Heystrete. Heywey*. Heyweye?. Heyeweie. Heiweye. Heiewei. 
Heiweiam. Heieweyam. 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1316-24). 
OE léah: de Borleye. Bradley*. Brad(d)eley*. Farley*. Langley. de Morteleye. 
Stanley. Wellpley. Wynesley. 


Malmesbury Reg. 

OE léah: Asseleye. Asselege’. Aisseleye. de Ashleya. de Asseleye'. de Asselege*. 
Borelege. Bradeleye. Clotleye®. Clotlege*. Colesleye. Eshleye. de Esse- 
leye. Ehsleye*. Ehsseleye. de Erleya. Farnleye*. Farnleie. Hasselleye. 
de Hurleya*. de Hurdleye®. Medleye?. Medlege. de Morlege. Prantesleya. 
Stanlege. Trindlege. Urdleye. Wabbeleye’. 


e-forms (stressed). 
Malmesbury Reg. 
OE léah: la Lee*. de la Lee™, 
(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1316-24). 


OE léah: Bradele*. Lanzele. Roucle. Selkele. Sterkele. Wytele. 


Malmesbury Reg. 


OE léah: Foxle*. (de) Morlee*. de Morle*. le Morle. Ocle*. Putteslee*. de 
Sterkele*. de Sterkelee. 
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15th century. 
Feudal Aids V (1402-28). i-forms (stressed). 
OE héah. Hyweye. Hyworth‘, 
OE léah: Lye®. Lygh. 
egh-forms (stressed). 
OE léah: Legh. ‘ 
(unstressed). 
OE léah: Brad(d)elegh*. Corslegh. Farlegh*. Grovelegh. Lynlegh, de Penlegh. 
Sekelegh*. de Stondelegh. 


ey-forms (stressed). 
OE héah: Heydon*. Heyworth’. 
OE léah: de Leyham. 
(unstressed). 

OE léah: Bradeley**. Badeley. (de) Berley*. Chalkeley. Erneley. Ernesley, 
Everley*?. Everleye*. Langeley*. Pogheley. Selkeley*, Stanleye. 
e-forms (stressed). 

OE léah: de Lee. 
(unstressed). 


OE léah: Asshele*. Ashele. Bradele. Corsle*. Everle. Farle*. Foxele*. Langle. 
Morle. Rokele. Whytele. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


13th century. egh-forms (unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 


OE léak: Benetlegh (1216-72*). 


Cal. Ing. II. 
QE léah: Doddelegh, Wornelegh (1292). 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Lega II (1204-34). 


Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: Leye, Lega? (1279). 
(unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: Busseleye I (1262). 


Cal. Ing. II. 

OE léah: Chadesley (1290; 1291). Cradeleie (1291). Cradeley (1273). Dodde- 
leye, Doddeleie* (1291). Duddeleg (1273). Frankeleye (1292). Haggeleye 
(12927). Marthley (1275). Ruleye (1273). Sc(h)eldesleye (1274; 1286; 
1287). Selleye (1292). Woleye (1273). 
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Cat. Anc. Dds. 


OE léah: Ambresleg' I (1257). Bentleye II (1204-34). Borsdeleya I (1296). 
Bordesley II (13th c.*; 1216-72; 1275); III (1253). Hanleg’ III (1216-72*). 
Maydenebradeleg’ IT (13th c.). Ombresleye II (13th c.*). Syleye III 
(1253; 1263). Yerdeley I (13th c.). 


Worcs. Reg. 


OE léah: Berkeley. Boxleg’. Bykeleg. Eseleg’. Grimeleg*. Grimeley. Grime- 
leg’*. Grimenleg’. Havecleg. Horsleg. Horseleg’. Lin(e)leg’*. Moseleg. 
Overesleg’. Pechesleye. Rudmerleg. Thaveleg. Witleg’. Wlvardeleg*. 
Wlvardeleg’’. Wlvardeleg’. 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Cal, Inq. 


OE léahk:; Croule IT (1287). Hanele I (1262). 


Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léak: Benetle III (1263;1267). 


Worcs. Reg. 
OE léah: Croule*. Werle’. 


14th century. i-forms (stressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léak: Lyghe I (1385). 
(unstressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léahk: Castellyghe I (1385). 


egh-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1346). 


OE léahkh: Abbodelegh. Beelegh. Benetelegh. Blokkelegh. Chaddeslegh. 
Chadeslegh. Cradelegh. Cyntelegh. Frankelegh. Haggelegh. Martelegh. 
Shrauelegh. Sukelegh. Wernelegh. 


Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léak: Beolegh IV (1344). Mayghdenebradelegh IT (1383). 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE héah: Heye Clif ITI (1335). le Heyetres III (1371). 


(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1346). 
OE léah: Bissheley. Blokeleye. Bradeleye. Chaddesleye. Codeleye. Elmeleye 
Beauchamp. Hanley. Sheldesleye Waleys. Spechesley. Rudmarleye 
Dabitot. Warsleye. 
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Cat. Anc. Dds. 

OE léah: Ambresleye I (1357). Bannesleye III (1359). Bordesley I (1377). 
Bradeley III (1377). Bradeleye III (1377). Chaddesleye I (1304). Elme- 
ley IV (1371). Elmeleye III (1345); IV (1327-77). Haggeleye III (1394?), 
Hanleye IV (1376). Harleye I (1391). L(o)ulleleye III (1334; 1344). 
Marteleie III (1306). Marteleig’ III (1308). Ombresleye II (1349*; 
1358") Sheldesleg’. III (1308). Weyley III (1359). Yardeleye I (1395). 
Yardley I (1335). Yerdeleye I (13172; 1318). 


15th century. egh-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1428-31). 
OE léah: Abboteslegh. Bentelegh. Bulegh. Chaddeslegh. Chaddeslegh 
Corbet. Cradelegh. Cyntlegh. Frankelegh. Haggelegh. Martelegh. 
Shrauelegh. Suckelegh. Wernelegh. 


ey-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids V (1428-31). 

OE léah: Abbedeley. Abbodeley. Arley. Asteley. Esteley. Benteley. Beoley’. 
Blok(ke)ley*. Block(e)ley?. Bradeley. Byss(h)eley*. Chad(d)esley’. 
Dudley*. Duddeley. Elmeley*. Awmeley Lovet. Frankeley*. Hanley’. 
Haggeley*. Marteley’. Ombresley. Ambresley. Rudmarley Dabitot. 
Rydmar(e)ley*. Schraueley. Shrawley. Shellesley*. Sheldesley'. Sheldesley 
Beauchamp. Sheldesleye Waleys. Spechesley*. Soucteley. Suckeley’. 
Waresley. Wrasleye. Wolvardeley. Wytteley. Yardeley’. 


Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Benteley, Ippesley I (1407). Strecchesbenteley III (1400). Woluard- 
ley III (1409). 
e-forms (unstressed). 


Feudal Aids V (1428-31). 
OE léah: Crowle. Croule. Crowele. 
Mary S. SERJEANTSON 


Oxford, England 
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REVIEWS 


THE GOTHIC VERSION OF THE GOSPELS, a Study in 
Style and Textual History, by G. W.S. Friedrichsen. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1926. 


Through the perplexing tangle of the textual history of the 
Gospels Friedrichsen traces the fortunes of the Gothic text. 
This text deviates in many passages from any and all Greek 
types; many of these deviations it shares with some of the Latin 
texts; one of the latter, the Brixianus, seems certainly to have 
been influenced by the Gothic (Streitberg, Die gotische Bibel,? 
p. XLIV). Friedrichsen is a difficult leader on these at best 
troublesome paths. The plan of his study is: I, A, normal 
translation-technique; B, deviations from it; II, their ex- 
planation. But the complexity of the subject leads him to 
anticipate and to resume in confusing ways; thus, the question 
of stylistic variation, p. 69 ff., is anticipated at p. 28 ff.; some 
verb translations are discussed, by anticipation in the chapter 
on nouns, p. 35 ff.; over-literal renderings at p. 17 and at p. 154. 
The subdivisions are too many; there is no systematic reference 
from Part II to Part I, B. The author restricts his treatment to 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs, but is, after all, compelled at 
times to consider pronouns or particles. In view of all this, a 
summary may be helpful, for the content of the book is of un- 
usual value and interest. 

PARTI. (A, I, 1) Wulfila’s translation normally follows the 
Greek model word for word; exceptions are only the use of the 
article and the placing of certain particles (uh ban, unte) where 
the Gothic language allowed no choice. This principle forced 
Wulfila sometimes to violate the Gothic idiom, e. g., L17, 17 
ot de ennea pou: ip pai niun hvar? Cf. Latin et novem ubi sunt, 
OE. hwer synt ba nigone? 

The inflection of the Gothic words, however, needed not 
parallel that of the Greek; here Wulfila followed his idiom, e. g. 
MS, 46 tina misthon ekhete: hvo mizdono habaip? 

(2) Wulfila to a large extent uniformly renders the same 
Greek word by the same Gothic, as Jegein in 504 instances out of 
508 by giban. For 76 per cent of the Greek verbs, nouns, and 
adjectives in the Gospels there is only one Gothic rendering. 
(3) The Goth does not in general vary his rendering of a Greek 
word for stylistic reasons. (4) This is the earliest technique of 
Gospel translation; it appears also in the old Latin version 
known as the Africana. 

(II, 1) Only 28 Greek (or Hebrew) words are adopted by the 
Goth, e. g. aromata, raka; contrast 64 in the Latin Vulgate, e. g. 
mysterium, but G. runa. Translation-compounds are hard to 
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detect, cf. perhaps olokautéma: alabrunsts, and the like. (2) 
Wulfila intelligently uses two G. words for one Gk. where his 
language has a distinction, as guné: gens ‘wife’, gino ‘woman’. 
(III, IV) Thus, where aspect or other distinctions of the G. 
demand it, the Goth uses several verbs for one Gk.: erkhesthai: 
giman, gaggan, atgaggan; gigndskein: witan, kunnan, ufkunnan; 
erdtan: frathnan, bidjan. 

(B, V) Supposed stylistic factors are mostly illusory. 
Repetition of a G. word where the Gk. varies is enforced by the 
language, e. g. for theasasthat, idein, blepein the G. had no choice 
but saihvan, gasaihvan. Variation of the G. for a uniform Gk. 
word, to avoid monotony, occurs to a very limited extent where 
the language plainly afforded more than one equivalent, as, 
akolouthein: laistjan afar, laistjan with acc., gaggan afar. 

(VI) Where such stylistic variation is not involved, 72 Gk. 
words are rendered by two G. synonyms, e. g. kleptein: stilan 
(2), Alifan (3). In some of these cases one G. word is commoner 
than the other, as, oikia: gards (21), razm (11); where this 
happens, the commoner word is used on the average, 5 out of 6 
times in M, 6 out of 7 times in J, but only 2 out of 3 times in 
L and Mk. 

(VII) Where in isolated cases a Gk. word is rendered by an 
unusual G. word, our text may be faulty, as at L15, 24 eu- 
phrainesthai: wisan, where the word wai/a has probably dropped 
out. In some cases the exceptional word may be due to a scribe 
to whom it was more familiar, e. g. M6, 6 thura: haurds instead 
of daur; J18, 20 teron: gudhus instead of alhs; J14, 30 lalein: 
mapljan instead of rodjan. Given an equal amount of text, the 
number of such cases in L compared with that in the other Gospels 
is as 8 to 5.3 

(VIII, IX, X) Other deviations from the normal technique 
may be due to tampering with the text. For L1, 5 eks ephémerias 
Abia: us afar Abijins (cf. L1, 8 tés ephémerias autou: kunjis 
seinis), F. suggests that Wulfila wrote us kunja, that a scribe 
who thought the rendering too vague added afar, meaning to 
emend to us *afarkunja, and that a later copyist, taking afar to 
be a substitutive correction, copied us afar. Occasionally 
Wulfila misunderstood the Gk., as J13, 29 é tots ptékhois ina ti 
doi: aibbau paim unledam ei hva gibau, with first person for 
third and present subjunctive for past. Some deviations may 
have been enforced by G. idiom, as M6, 12 ta ophetlémata émén: 
patei skulans sijaima. On the other hand, the translation is in a 
few places inexact through over-literalness, as, L16, 20 os 
ebebléto: sah atwaurpans was, instead of a form of ligan. 

PART II. (XI) The survey of variant renderings shows most 
uniformity in M; next comes J, then Mk; L has by far the 
greatest variation. M is nearest the original text of Wulfila; 

1 If I rightly interpret “60 per cent. greater,” p. 119. 
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L and, to a less extent, Mk have a more complex “paleographic 
and revisional past” than M and J; they represent a revised 
version. 

(XII) F. shows why Latin-Gothic bilinguals were needed, 
such as are represented in our Giessen and Wolfenbiittel frag- 
ments and evidenced in the Gothic-influenced wording of the 
Old Latin Brixianus. 

(XIII), (1) The word arkhiereus, beside the renderings 
auhumists gudja (28), maists gudja (3), reikists gudja (J18, 22), 
auhumists wetha (J18, 13), and ufargudja (Mk10, 33), is ren- 
dered 12 times by the inaccurate gudja. This can be explained 
only as due to the Latin of the Africana, represented in the 
Bobbiensis and Palatinus: these use sacerdos beside the accurate 
princeps sacerdotum and pontifex. In the translation of doksazein 
the seven instances of mikiljan correspond to Old Latin mag- 
nificare. (2) In other cases, too, the G. and the Old Latin are 
parallel, as in the poor translation of L16, 20 os ebebléto: sah 
atwaur pans was; Palatinus projectus erat. The general influence 
of the Old Latin on G. is of course recognized (Streitberg, p. XL). 
(3) There is a striking excess of such parallelism between our 
text of L and the Palatinus. Our text of L once formed part of a 
Gothic-Latin bilingual whose Latin text was a near relative of the 
Codex Palatinus: the ‘‘Palatinian Bilingual.’”’ The G. and the 
Latin influenced each other. Thus for L1, 9 elakhen tou thumia- 
sai, the G. follows the African reading of Palatinus (and Mona- 
censis): sors exivit ut incensum poneret: hlauts imma urran du 
saljan; and then the imma, necessary in G., gave rise to a 
superfluous i//i in the Palatinus. 

(XIV) Our MSS. of the Old Latin were written in northern 
Italy where the Goths were strongest. Of these, the two which 
represent the African text, Bobbiensis and Palatinus, were 
evidently written by scribes ignorant of Latin. F. conjectures 
that they were written in the fifth century by Gothic copyists. 
Also the Greek-Latin Codex Bezae, which agrees, chiefly in L, 
with Palatinus, belongs to this group. The Goths, either through 
Visigothic Spain or directly from Vandal Africa, brought the 
African text to Europe and preserved it for us. 

The Gothic text has even influenced at least one of our Gk. 
MSS. The Gk. text P of the Carolinus, which contains also one 
of our Latin-Gothic fragments, reads at L9, 28 egenonto de.... 
Osei émerai oktd, instead of egeneto....; Streitberg should 
not have adopted this reading into his text, for it is due to 
G. waurbun. 

(XV, 1) The relationship of the G. and Latin Gospel texts 
shows three stages: first, the Old Latin (in no case the Vulgate) 
sporadically influenced the G., least in M and J; second, there 
was a stage of more intense influence of the Old Latin on the G., 
especially on our texts of L and Mk, but most of all on L, for 
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which our G. text comes from the Palatinian Bilingual; third, 
the G., now fairly fixed, influenced the Latin of the Brixian 
Bilingual, of which Latin the Brixianus is a copy. For this last 
point F. gives a few new supporting passages. 

(2) The Praefatio bound with the Brixianus, while not clear, 
is to be taken (against Kauffmann and Streitberg) as a justi- 
fication of a relatively free method of translation; the uulthres 
were to show that apparent divergences were due merely to the 
idiomatic requirements of the different languages. Thus the 
uulthres were retranslations, e. g. for M27, 48 epotizen auton: 
draggkida ina: dabat ei bibere, we may imagine a wulbrs to show 
that the G. does not really differ in sense from the Latin: “‘gaf 
imma drigkan,” with a “la.” placed over it. The tendency of the 
Praefatio is therefore opposite to that of the (much earlier) 
questionings of Sunnia and Fretela. 

(XVI, 1) The conflation at L9, 43 got into the G. from the 
Old Latin, probably by way of the Palatinian Bilingual; it was 
present in the Brixian Bilingual, for the ad ille dixit of the 
Brixianus is due to a misreading of the G. ib Jesus gap, the 
abbreviation 7S being taken for the G. pronoun is, 

(2) After the Brixian Bilingual, the G. text suffered some 
revision. Thus, at M27, 53 innatgaggandans is homeoteleutic 
error for imnatiddjedun, as is shown by the position of jah; the 
earlier rendering is shown by the Brixianus’ introierunt, where 
the other Latin MSS. have venerunt in (Gk. eisélthon). 

(3) The 15 marginal glosses in CA, four of which may well 
have been uulthres, suggest one way in which changes crept into 
the text; thus the superfluous baurg Mk11, 2, which F. will not 
attribute to the Old Latin castellum, municipium (probably 
because lacking in Brixianus), is paralleled by late Gk. MSS., 
polin vel kimén. 

(4) Not all the Western (*I) readings in Wulfila’s general 
Koine (*K) text are to be attributed to his original. The 
Brixianus shows some readings of CA to be quite recent. Thus, 
at M27, 52 tin kekoimémendén agin: pize ligandane wethaize 
the Brixianus has the correct qui dormierant; the error of the 
G. (mistaking the Gk. for keimendn) came into the CA text 
after the time of the Brixian Bilingual. 

(XVII) Influence of parallel passages appears in some places 
in the G. where the Gk. and Latin texts do not have it. (1) 
Influence of remote passages, as M9, 12 oi iskhuontes: hatlai, 
where the Latin has valentibus, only Brixianus sani, following 
the G.; the G. rendering is due to L5, 31 ugiainontes: hailai; cf. 
the normal translation of iskhuontes: swinbai at Mk2, 17. (2) 
Influence of immediate context, as, L1, 10 proseukhomenon: 
beidandans, for bidjandans, Latin orans (even Brixianus a- 
dorans), after verse 21 prosdokén: beidandans (cf. Streitberg, 
p. 486). (3) Even where the Gk. of two passages is identical, 
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there is sometimes evidence for secondary leveling out of the G.: 
in the parallel passages M9, 16; L5, 36; Mk2, 21 imation is 
translated by smaga, everywhere else (25 times) by wasti; in the 
next words both M and Mk show the same misunderstanding 
of the Gk. 

(XVIII) Paleographically the CA and the Brixianus are 
products of the same school. For M and J we have a text close 
to that of Wulfila; L and Mk have gone through some revision; 
our text of L figured in the Palatinian Bilingual. Perhaps M-J 
is an Ostrogothic text, L-Mk a Visigothic, which went through a 
century of western civilization. The 14 marginal glosses to L 
and Mk in CA may be due to a reader who knew these texts 
in the simpler Ostrogothic form. 

In an Appendix F. speaks with the highest praise of Streit- 
berg’s restoration of Wulfila’s Gk. model. He dissents, however, 
in a number of instances where Streitberg attributes Wulfila’s 
deviation from the Koine wording to Western forms in the 
model; in these cases the Western forms had better be ascribed 
to later revision of the Gothic. Thus ‘to men of good will’ L2, 14 
in mannam godis wiljins is attributable to the Latin bonae 
voluntatis rather than to Wulfila’s model, since the Koine and 
Chrysostomus have eudokia and only a few MSS have eudokias; 
the G. translation of words with eu- is normally waila-. 

A summary cannot do justice to the completeness of Fried- 
richsen’s discussion or to the ingenuity and scrupulous care for 
detail with which he treats his material. I am not competent to 
judge of the questions of textual history and criticism with 
which he deals; it is probably ignorance which leads me to 
dissent when F. (pp. 19, 150) treats as a normal, if free, ren- 
dering L1, 21 ethaumazon en tdi khronizein auton: sildaleikidedun 
hva latidedi ina (Latin quod tardaret), cf. Streitberg, p. 486 (who 
uses intonation, of which I cannot judge); the Sievers-Streitberg 
reading resembles the Latin even more than does the actual 
text; or to seek, in vain, a mention of M9, 15 etc. ot uioi tou 
numphdnos: sunjus brupfadis (Latin filii sponsi), cf. Streitberg’s 
note on the passage. Indeed, perhaps because Streitberg gives 
little of Latin readings, it is only Friedrichsen who has opened 
my eyes to the complex Latin background of the CA; his 
“Palatinian Bilingual” for L seems especially illuminating. 

If one may judge by the linguistic phase, the book is highly 
commendable; the author lets nothing escape him and shows a 
fine sensitiveness to the values of old Germanic. I disagree only 
with his subdivision (p. 47) of the “perfective” into three sub- 
categories; these seem to me to be rather matters of word- 
meaning; indeed, I am not convinced, though Streitberg’s 
famous study taught us the value of ga-, that this value is in 
any old Germanic dialect categoric, in the sense that the verbal 
aspects of present-day English or of Slavic are matters of yes-or- 
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no grammatical category. But this does not affect the author’s 
main argument, in which the linguist, at any rate, will find few, 
if any, flaws. 
LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 
Ohio State University 





MITTELENGLISCHE ORIGINALURKUNDEN (1405-30). 
Von Hermann M. Flasdieck. Heidelberg (Carl Winter) 
1926. 110 pages. 


To the Alt- und mittelenglische Texte of Morsbach and Holt- 
hausen is now added a further volume of original documents 
covering the quarter century beginning in 1405. The author is 
following Morsbach in the latter’s Mittelenglische Originalur- 
kunden von der Chaucerzeit bis zur Mitte des XV Jahrhunderts 
(1923), but, as he points out, he is covering the latter period 
more fully, Morsbach having given only four documents for 
this quarter century. He also proposes to follow this little 
volume with one covering the following thirty years. 

The booklet consists of an Introduction (pp. 9-27), the 
documents themselves with copious notes and brief introductory 
descriptions (pp. 28-105), two valuable Jndexes, first of Per- 
sonal Names (pp. 106-7) and second of Place-names (pp. 108-9), 
and brief Nachtrdge (p. 110). The Introduction, after a brief 
general discussion (sections 1—6), takes up the district in which 
the material originated: the contents, as depositions of wit- 
nesses, contracts, wills, etc.; their importance for social history, 
for the study of certain elements in style and syntax, for some 
examples of folk speech as distinct from standard forms of the 
period, for the valuable name material; and finally the charac- 
teristics of the texts in written form, as punctuation, abbre- 
viations, capitalization. 

As might be expected the documents are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, except that the last, which has been missed hither- 
to, belongs to October, 1371. No. XIII has special interest as 
relating in part to Thomas Chaucer, whom Ruud now thinks he 
has proved to be a son of the great poet (Univ. of Minn. Studies). 
No. XIV is a letter of Lord Willoughby to William Paston of the 
well-known Paston family of Norfolk. Not often in such serious 
records do we find even a bit of humor, but John Shimming of 
Walden had that saving characteristic. He seriously deposes 
(No. VII) that he remembered the occasion of his and his 
fellows taking “‘seisyn’’ of William Clopton “by the token”—I 
modernize the spelling—‘“‘that the said William, son of Edmond, 
sent to the Ale-house for ale, and there was none; and then I 
said it was the dryest ‘seysyn’ that ever I was at.’’ It is some 
evidence that the medieval common man was not always grave 
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and dejected. Besides, the use of dryest in exclusive relation to 
alcholic drink sounds extremely modern, and by the dic- 
tionaries is assumed to be wholly late American. Shall we claim 
John Shimming as an early compatriot? 

There is every evidence of thoroughness in the editing. Each 
document is carefully described, is printed with what seems to be 
meticulous care, and is followed with copious expanatory notes. 
These notes call attention to peculiar forms of words, and define 
words having special meanings, with numerous references to the 
NED. Some of the words scarcely needed defining for an English 
reader, but in generai the notes are well conceived and enlight- 
ening. Although not so noted by Flasdieck, ablement (XII, 16), 
OF. ablement, is not in the NED. or other dictionary so far as I 
have found. Rereryd ‘levied’ (XI, 11) may probably be best ex- 
plained as a dittograph of re, since re-compounds are in general 
late; see Flasdieck’s note. Although again not noted by the 
editor, with owte tyme of myende ‘time out of mind’ (IV, 8, 1416) 
is more than a half century earlier than the first example of the 
same phrase quoted by the NED. (1473-6). 

OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON 

Western Reserve University 





THOMAS CHAUCER. Martin B. Ruud, Research Publi- 
cations of the University of Minnesota, Studies in Language 
and Literature, Number 9, Minneapolis, 1926. 


Professor Ruud’s excellent monograph on ‘‘Thomas Chaucer”’ 
has a twofold value. To the student of social life and political 
activity in medieval England it presents a full-length portrait of 
a wealthy country-gentleman, a magnate both of provincial and 
national prestige, dominant not only on his own wide manors, 
but in the seats of the mighty through his great riches, his 
powerful connections, his high reputation and finally through 
the personal force and geniality to which poetry paid effusive 
tribute. To the student of literature the pamphlet offers a dis- 
cussion so clear, cogent and convincing as to seem solution of 
the moot question of Thomas Chaucer’s relationship to the 
great poet of his name. 

No pains have been spared to realize Thomas Chaucer for us 
as far as the probing of documents, unaided by word-painting, 
may serve that end. Professor Ruud has been as intelligently 
active among the parchments of the Public Record Office as 
among the printed pages of libraries, and he sustains his every 
statement with the sovereign authority of rolls.and reports and 
receipts and registers. From the dimness of cobwebby corners 
the story of his man of substance thus emerges into the light of 
common day. Born in the middle or late sixties of the four- 
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teenth century, Thomas was taken in 1389 into the service of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, the lover and later the 
husband of the youth’s kinswoman, Katharine Swynford (born 
Roet). With the children of John and Katharine, the high- 
placed Beauforts, who, in letters and gifts, recognized Chaucer 
as cousin, he maintained a connection potent in its influence on 
life and conduct. While still in his twenties he made the marriage 
that made him with the daughter of a great family, Maude 
Burghersh, heiress of vast estates in the Midland and Southern 
counties. Ten years later Fortunatus was created sheriff of both 
Oxfordshire and Berks. Other honors crowded upon him thick 
and fast. He held the post of Chief Butler to the three monarchs 
of the House of Lancaster. In addition to his own large holdings 
at Ewelme, Donnington and elsewhere, he received, from the 
hands of Queen Joan in 1411, the grant of several manors, 
among these that of Woodstock. He sat as member for Oxford- 
shire in fourteen parliaments and was twice speaker of the 
House of Commons. He served on many royal commissions. 
He made expeditions across the seas, now on some secret journey 
to the Low Countries, now on active service in France. He lent 
great sums not only to the government but to private persons. 
He attained even to the distinction of possessing a private chap- 
lain and narrowly missed the burdensome honor of Knighthood. 
Upon his death in 1434 he was honored with a richly blazoned 
tomb in his home church at Ewelme, and with heraldic windows 
at Woodstock. His only daughter rose far above her father in a 
climactic series of marriages—with Sir John Philipp, with the 
Earl of Salisbury, and with the Duke of Suffolk. Here then is 
the country gentleman, prosperous in his place and in his 
posterity. 

But the concern of the literary student is neither with the 
life nor with the death of the wealthy Thomas, but with his 
descent—his derivation from Geoffrey Chaucer. And Professor 
Ruud’s luminous commentary makes sun-clear even to the 
casual reader that present-day hesitation in linking these two as 
father and son is due solely to the perverse scrupulousness—or 
rather scrupulous perversity—of scholarship in the face of 
evidence. This counsel-darkening caution ever opposes to the 
authority of witnesses contemporary with person or event the 
meticulous doubts and objections of the skeptic. Thomas 
Gascoigne, Chancellor of Oxford in 1434, the very year when the 
younger Chaucer, man of mark in the shire, died a few miles 
away at Ewelme, tells us plainly in the Theological Dictionary 
that he was the son of the poet Geoffrey. As little chance of 
Gascoigne’s erring here as the Master of Trinity in speaking of 
the paternity of Hallam Tennyson! But what avails the direct 
testimony of a thoroughly credible witness on this point against 
the doubt awakened by Lydgate’s failure to allude to the long- 
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dead father in his complimentary verses to the son? Of course, 
such argument from silence would bereave Hartley Coleridge, 
too, of a famous parent, since Wordsworth, in his lines to the 
child, says nothing of his brother author even in a lyrical con- 
text far more provocative of reference to the father’s poetic 
calling than a mere journey to France. But even if Lydgate had 
been constrained by a prophetic regard for exacting biographers 
to mention so obvious a relationship, the modern doubter would 
still mutter his “‘haud credo’’; indeed he does in a like instance. 
When the same Monk of Bury, in the wake of Chaucer himself, 
explicitly designates as the poet’s son, “little Lewis” of The 
Astrolabe, high scholarship snaps its fingers at this confirmation 
of the family tie. Omission and commission alike breed negation. 
Our boyhood’s hero, “Japhet, in search of a father,’’ fared far 
better in the brutal old world of Marryat than Geoffrey’s two 
sons in the lethal atmosphere of our skepticism. 

Gascoigne’s attestation of Thomas’s sonship would even if 
unsupported carry conviction. His personal testimony is, how- 
ever, supported, as Professor Ruud shows, by the threefold 
evidence of heraldry, tradition, and coincidence. The Roet 
arms occur repeatedly on the Chaucer tombs in Ewelme Church 
and with these the arms of Katharine Swynford’s son, Cardinal 
Beaufort, who was wont to call Thomas Chaucer, kinsman. 
“We can therefore be reasonably certain that the mother of 
Thomas was a Roet, and that she was the sister of Katharine 
Swynford.”’ And there are equally strong heraldic indications 
that his father was Geoffrey Chaucer. A sixteenth-century 
herald, Richard Lee, remarks in a very old painted window of 
Woodstock Church “the bend counter-changed” of Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s arms impaling Burghersh. What can this mean but 
that the son of Geoffrey married a Burghersh, hence was 
identified with Thomas? Moreover, Thomas Chaucer used on 
more than one occasion Geoffrey Chaucer’s seal. The devil’s 
advocate has as usual tried to resist the inevitable conclusion 
by misreading the lettering of the name; but the unhappy 
attempt defeats itself, as all but the first letter of (G)HOFRAI 
CHAUCIER are “as clear and legible to-day as they were on 
the day when the seal was struck.”” What better evidence that 
Thomas was Geoffrey’s heir? 

That this was current belief within a generation of the 
younger Chaucer’s death is demonstrated by Professor Ruud’s 
reference to a roll of arms compiled between 1456 and 1471. In 
this collection the Oxfordshire home and lion coat of Thomas 
are mistakenly ascribed to Geoffrey, as they would not be, were 
the men not deemed father and son. Tradition thus seconds 
the testimony of heraldry. 

There are traces, too, of coincidences in the lives of the two 
Chaucers, which find their readiest explanation in the theory of 
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a blood tie. The flexible birth-date of Thomas accords well with 
the supposed time of the marriage of Geoffrey and Philippa. In 
1402 Thomas was appointed to the office of Forester of North 
Petherton, which had been held by Geoffrey shortly before his 
death in 1400—indeed no appointment is recorded in the inter- 
val. From 1413 to 1434 Thomas paid the rent of the house in 
Westminster which Geoffrey was occupying at the time of his 
death. All this may not be proof positive of sonship, but it is at 
any rate strong cumulative evidence of relationship between 
the two men. 

We are grateful to Professor Ruud for resuscitating Dame 
Truth after her long asphyxiation. The conclusion of the mono- 
graph has the finality of aQ. E. D:—“‘There is not a single good 
reason for not accepting the testimony of tradition, of coinci- 
dence, of heraldry, and of a contemporary that Thomas Chaucer 
was the son of Geoffrey.” 

FREDERICK TUPPER 

University of Vermont 





A REGISTER OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. By Clark 
Sutherland Northup, with contributions by Joseph Quincy 
Adams and Andrew Keogh. Cornell Studies in English, 
Vol. 9. New Haven, 1925. Pp. xi, 507. 

Ten years ago Professor Northup rendered a distinct and 
special service to literary scholarship in publishing his excellent 
Bibliography of Thomas Gray, numbered as the first volume of 
Cornell Studies in English, and a model of its kind that won 
approval from experts both in this country and abroad. Now he 
has put the whole body of scholars in English under obligation 
to him by a general service of well-nigh the greatest value and 
extent. He has rightly—and generously—acknowledged a debt 
to his collaborators, Messrs. Adams and Keogh; nevertheless it 
is but justice to credit Mr. Northup with the present achieve- 
ment. His long training, unwearied diligence, and extreme 
precision have given us the net result. 

He says (p. ix): “Professor Adams has been particularly 
concerned with the drama and with Elizabethan authors. .... 
Professor Keogh has contributed the Introduction, and his full 
bibliographical knowledge has enriched nearly every part of the 
work.”’ Perhaps something should be said of Mr. Northup’s 
own long apprenticeship to the late James Morgan Hart, from 
whose collections of a lifetime for a bibliography of Old and 
Middle English, which probably never will see the light, this 
newer, somewhat different enterprise has in some sense arisen. 
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Mr. Keogh’s useful Introduction of 7 pages, on the general 
sources of bibliographical knowledge, from which the specialist 
in English of course has much to draw, precedes the main lists. 
These latter occupy 440 pages, or nearly 880 solid columns, on 
the whole attractively printed. First come 25 pages of Biblio- 
graphies, General (for the student of the English language and 
literature, of course) ; there follow, as the main body of the work, 
nearly 400 pages (pp. 34-417) of titles under Individual Authors 
and Topics. Pp. 419-21 contain Additions and Corrections, 
General; and pp. 422-49, additions and corrections under 
Individual Authors and Topics. In all, there must be well over 
10,000 main entries; to which must be added innumerable re- 
views that are cited under the books they refer to. Lastly there 
is an Index of 57 pages. The indefatigable compiler has not 
spared himself; and he will have the gratitude of every serious 
student of the humanities in our time, and for generations to 
come. 

This indispensable book has already had an excellent sale. 
It should find its way to every library, into the hands of every 
scholar in the field of English studies, and indeed into the hands 
of many who are working in contiguous fields. As all mature 
students will instantly take note of it, one may particularly 
recommend it to graduate students and recent doctors of 
philosophy. If it is not rigorously selective enough to be called 
a work of the highest merit, it is one of universal importance; 
as such, whatever its comparative degree of excellence, it will 
take its place with works like Gross’ Sources, or Wells’ Manual, 
or even with the Oxford Dictionary, as an essential tool of 
scholarship in English. 

It is hard to review in the ordinary way a volume for which 
the only real test is long use. Such a work runs the inescapable 
risk of mistakes in detail and of omissions. My tests thus far 
lead me to think the book singularly free from inexactness of 
record and errors of printing. The date “1913” given on page 6 
for the second edition of Gross (really 1915, as given on page 119) 
is less probably an oversight in printing than a misreading by 
Mr. Northup of Mr. Keogh’s manuscript. 

The omissions are more numerous; some have been pointed 
out by an able reviewer in the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment for Jan. 14, 1926. I shall not try to add systematically to 
the list, having prepared for my review at a distance from 
libraries. I note the absence of titles like Anders’ Shakes peare’s 
Books, Droop’s Die Belesenheit Percy Bysshe Shelley's, and a 
number of others that concern the use of books by English poets; 
there is a list in the Bibliography appended to my volume, The 
Greek Genius and its Influence—almost the only one of my slight 
bibliographical efforts, I think, that has not been caught by the 
Register. This small neglect will indicate that the overlappings 
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of the English with other languages and literatures have received 
from Mr. Northup less than their due share of attention; though 
naturally his work could not represent at length the biblio- 
graphy of Germanic, Romance, and classical philology. He duly 
enters Paul’s Grundriss, Gréber’s Grundriss, and Boeckh’s 
Encyklopddie (this last as an afterthought); but why give 
Klussmann’s lists of school-programmata, and not Engelmann’s 
two volumes (1880, 1882) of Greek and Latin bibliography, and 
Klussmann’s four volumes in the Jahresbericht tiber die Fort- 
schritte der Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 146 (1909), 151 
(1911), 156 (1912), 165 (1913)? These six volumes are not 
known as they should be to students of English. Again, for 
individual scholars, we find the Bibliography of Charles Knapp, 
but miss the bibliographies of the writings of Albert S. Cook and 
Gaston Paris. That of Thomas Frederick Crane (1924) doubt- 
less appeared too late to be entered? ‘“‘The record has been 
brought down to October 1, 1924; a few items of later date 
have also been added.” 

We need not complain too much of omissions, partly because 
no one could avoid a certain number, but above all because Mr. 
Northup intends, as opportunity may offer, to bring out supple- 
ments to his admirable Register. In time, from this good be- 
ginning, we may hope to see a division of a labor that will be 
too great for any one workman, and a development of the 
bibliography of English comparable to that which now exists 
for the study of the classics. 

One might rather complain of some indiscriminate inclusion. 
In spite of the statement in the Preface that “‘the compilers have 
deliberately rejected some thousands of references,”’ while they 
have “sought to include all items of real importance,” there is 
not a little obvious chaff among the wheat. That fault it is now 
too late to repair. Further condensation might have been se- 
cured without loss. Is there an actual gain in repeated refer- 
ences, under the several authors, to bibliographical items in the 
Dictionary of National Biography? 

That repetition may be defended. And in truth the Register 
is too great a boon to complain of. Mr. Northup and his col- 
laborators have our hearty thanks. So has the Heckscher 
Foundation, at Cornell University, which made it possible to 
print this book in these times. While American money is lavished 
upon the external side of education, and upon the apparatus of 
applied science, it is refreshing to note, here and there, an ex- 
ample of insight like this into the needs of humane scholarship. 

LANE COOPER 
Cornell University 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, Vol. I, The 
Middle Ages and the Renascence (650-1660), by Emile 
Legouis, Translated from the French by Helen Douglas 
Irvine. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xii+387. 
$3.75. 


The work under review is a translation of the first volume of 
Messrs. Legouis and Cazamian’s Histoire de la littérature 
anglaise (Paris, 1924). In his introduction Mr. Legouis remarks 
that ‘‘the publication of a new book is justified only if it make a 
new contribution to knowledge,”’ and proceeds to explain that 
he intends his history as a “‘useful complement” to the histories 
of Taine and Jusserand. Here the author is entirely too modest. 
His work is certainly complementary to Taine and Jusserand, 
but it is much more ambitious than such a description of it 
would indicate. Although written as a manual for university 
students (p. v), it is emphatically a book with a thesis. The 
author begins by limiting the term “English” to the period 
after the Conquest. He tells us that the literature before the 
Conquest “cannot be an integral part of English literature. It 
has rightly no other relation to English literature than the life 
of his father or mother has to the life of the hero of a biography. 
It is the prologue rather than the first chapter of the book.” To 
this prologue Mr. Legouis devotes 34 pages, and then takes up 
his subject proper. Here his first concern is to overthrow Taine’s 
well known dictum that English poetry is of essentially native 
growth, whereas English prose derives from French. This 
dictum he reverses, deriving English poetry from French, and 
regarding English prose as a native growth (though modeled 
on Latin). He devotes himself primarily to the derivation of 
English poetry from French, however. Thus, of Chaucer he 
says: “His debt to France goes beyond the many imitations 
which can be discovered in his work..... He is no mere 
recipient of her largess. She has bequeathed to him a whole 
heritage, not isolated possessions but his very nature. His mind 
is as French as hisname..... He is a lineal descendant of the 
French frouvéres, one of them in all but language’”’ (p. 85). 

It is obvious that we have here, not objective philological 
criticism but mere impressionism. Or perhaps we may call it 
propaganda. The French university student no doubt takes a 
much livelier interest in Chaucer, the English poet who was 
really French, than he would take in a mere Chaucer, the 
English poet. Mr. Legouis’s method wins his French audience 
at once. His students, far from being frightened off by the 
foreignness of the subject-matter, approach their study sym- 
pathetically. They expect to feel at home. And, besides, their 
national vanity has been flattered. One of England’s greatest is 
French at heart. The method thus has obvious pedagogical 
advantages. Nor do I doubt Mr. Legouis’s sincerity. He has 
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looked for the French element in Chaucer, properly enough, and 
he has ended by being able to see nothing else (a development 
natural enough, and frequent enough, though hardly proper). 
But nobody outside of France will take his conclusion seriously. 
A few Germans have taken the same tack, with the difference 
that they aimed even higher. But when these Germans speak of 
“our German Shakspere” they simply make themselves ridi- 
culous, and Mr. Legouis will find it hard to avoid the same fate 
if he persists in speaking of “‘our French Chaucer.” 

This nationalistic taint pervades the medieval section of Mr. 
Legouis’s book and makes it a failure, if we judge it by scientific 
standards, which call for objectivity and strict philological 
method. For philology means the scientific study of literature, 
and such study involves more than a presentation sympathetic 
to a given audience. The exclusion of King Alfred and the 
Beowulf poet from English literature is perhaps the most striking 
example of the author’s bias. English poetry could hardly be 
derived from French if in fact its beginnings were earlier than 
the beginnings of French poetry. Mr. Legouis therefore cuts off 
the whole Old-English period, and makes English start at some 
indeterminate point after the Conquest. The reasons which he 
gives for doing this are instructive. First of all, he argues that 
he is only reverting to the older view of the matter. The anti- 
quaries who knew something of the pre-Conquest literature had, 
until fifty or sixty years ago, “‘no thought of identifying it with 
English literature, properly so called, and it was known as 
Saxon or Anglo-Saxon, words which marked it as separate and 
distinct.’”” Mr. Legouis would have difficulty in establishing 
this point. William Godwin, the biographer of Chaucer, tells 
us that Chaucer “is the father of our language, the idiom of 
which was by the Norman conquest banished from courts and 
civilized life, and which Chaucer was the first to restore to 
literature, and the muses” (Life of Chaucer I iv). Similarly, 
Wiclif in the Prologue to his translation of the Bible refers to 
Bede, who “expounide myche in Saxon, that was English.” 
These are identifications. The English of the Saxon period is 
not looked upon as the parent speech, but as an earlier stage of 
the same speech, in spite of the widespread use of the terms 
Saxon and Anglo-Saxon. Here Mr. Legouis’s French blood tells! 
On logical grounds he objects (and quite rightly) to calling the 
same language by different names at different periods. But such 
inconsistencies mean little to the English, who are more notable 
for muddle-headedness than for logic. To this day many Eng- 
lish scholars say Anglo-Saxon and follow it up with Middle 
English, quite oblivious of the incongruity, and certainly with 
no thought of excluding pre-Conquest literature from English. 
The peculiarity may be analyzed as an esthetic blind-spot, a 
lack of appreciation for symmetry, balance, unity. Even 
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Sweet, though he had a positive hatred for the term Anglo- 
Saxon, continued to use it in the title of his Reader, his Primer 
and his Dictionary! If then an Englishman of any period calls 
the speech of Alfred Saxon or Anglo-Saxon, we must not con- 
clude that he is denying to Alfred his English nationality or 
speech. He is simply using muddle-headed terms in his usual 
muddle-headed way! Mr. Legouis draws a conclusion which is 
perfectly logical but is nevertheless profoundly incorrect. Not 
that I have any desire to defend the usage! It is obviously un- 
fortunate and misleading—did it not mislead Mr. Legouis? I 
am merely trying to explain it. And when I say Englishmen I 
mean Americans as well! Another example of muddle-headed- 
ness, which Mr. Legouis and his fellow Frenchmen may gloat 
over all they like! 

But the author has much more to say. He goes on to discuss 
the matter from another angle. He looks upon the inclusion of 
Beowulf in English literature as a piece of German propaganda! 
He says, “It was at the very moment at which defeated France 
was submitting to the Treaty of Frankfort that German and 
English philologists began to suspect the legitimacy of the word 
Anglo-Saxon, and extended the word English to cover all the 
language spoken and all the literature written in Great Britain 
from the time of the Germanic invasion” (p. 2). Comment on 
this point is surely superfluous. 

Mr. Legouis next takes up linguistics. He notes that the 
grammarians “‘placed beyond dispute the essentially German 
[sic] character of the English language,” and found nowhere a 
break in the continuity of its development. But, he argues, 
changes in language, “‘however gradual, have finally such a 
cumulative effect that they render one age incomprehensible to 
another, although the two be undeniably connected by a pro- 
gressive linguistic evolution.’’ This is true enough, so far as the 
spoken language is concerned. Thus, had Dryden and Chaucer 
ever met, they would have found themselves unable to under- 
stand each other—the difference in pronunciation and vocabu- 
lary would render them mutually incomprehensible. But this 
difference did not prevent Dryden from reading Chaucer, and, 
by dint of hard study, understanding him after a fashion. 
Dryden would have found Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knyght a 
much harder nut to crack, and, on Mr. Legouis’s principle, he 
would have been amply justified in denying it a place in English 
literature. Naturally the same applies to Lagamon. But Mr. 
Legouis, needless to say, does not follow his own principle, in 
practice. He puts both Lagamon and the author of Sir Gawayne 
and the Grene Knyght in the list of English writers. The truth is, 
Mr. Legouis’s principle is specious rather than sound, as the 
pragmatic test proves. No sane man would deny that our 13th 
century literature (so far as we have any) is English, and no sane 
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man would deny that it is closer to Alfred than to Dryden, both 
in language and in content. 

It is easy to see how Mr. Legouis was led to his paradoxical 
conclusions. On the one hand, he was a victim of terminological 
logic. On the other hand, he reflects the nationalistic fervor so 
characteristic of our times. This fervor led him to exaggerate 
enormously the influence of the Conquest. French influence in 
England, whether linguistic or literary, was not due primarily to 
the Conquest. It would have been an extremely powerful force 
had there been no Conquest. We know this, because we know 
the influence which the French language and French literature 
exerted throughout Western Europe during the later Middle 
Ages. Scandinavia, Germany, Italy, Spain and Portugal were 
not conquered by French armies, but they were overrun by 
French civilization. It is preposterous to suppose that England 
would have stood out against so powerful and all-pervading an 
influence. Mr. Legouis puts entirely too much stress on brute 
force, and neglects (though naturally he does not ignore) an 
aspect of the matter which does infinitely more credit to that 
nation of which he is so distinguished a representative. 

The history of early English literature is by no means so 
abnormal as Mr. Legouis would have us think. In Old-English 
times we begin with heroic poetry in the grand style; then comes 
a period of decline, when little poetry is written, although the 
poems of the earlier period are copied and read. But eventually 
the literary fashion changes: romances become popular. This 
development is parallel to the development in Germany and 
Scandinavia. And throughout Germania it was the French who 
introduced and made popular the new romantic themes and 
methods of treatment. The overthrow of the old Germanic 
literary traditions is not at all peculiar to England. The great 
literary movements have always been international, and it is 
unsound to seize upon a change in taste so widespread and make 
of it a device for splitting up English literature into two separate 
literatures. If a split we must have, a better date would be 
found somewhere in the 15th century, say 1490. The break 
between medievalism and Renaissance was certainly far deeper 
than that between the earlier and the later Middle Ages, and 
the linguistic changes in the 15th century were more nearly 
revolutionary than anything which the 11th and 12th together 
have to offer. The English medieval period, like the French, is a 
unit. Not by accident are Old and Middle English regularly 
taught by the same men in our universities. Any Anglicist who 
is also a medievalist will tell you that they belong together, as 
opposed to the English of the Renaissance and later. This 
holds good for both the language and the literature. Where, 
then, is the justification for splitting up medieval English 
literature into two literatures, and tacking one of these to mod- 
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ern English literature? The procedure is obviously not based on 
scientific but rather on sentimental considerations. The author’s 
fervent French patriotism does him credit, in its proper sphere, 
but he misapplies it when he extends it to English philology. 

In this connection it is instructive to compare the history of 
Beowulf with the history of Chaucer’s works. Beowulf was 
written at some time in the eighth century. For two or three 
hundred years it was read more or less, and then sank into 
obscurity. Chaucer wrote in the fourteenth century. Fora little 
over two hundred years thereafter he was read more or less, and 
then sank into obscurity. Both Beowulf and Chaucer were 
rescued, at about the same time, by the philologists, that is to 
say, by men who took a scientific interest in our older literary 
monuments. Since then the philologists have been constantly at 
work, studying, comparing, analyzing, finding out all they 
could about the authors, the times in which they lived, etc., etc. 
And thanks to these activities we can now read Beowulf and the 
works of Chaucer with understanding and appreciation. The 
general reading public knows about Beowulf and Chaucer. The 
two make up English medieval literature, to the average so- 
called educated man. A few have also read Gawain and the 
Green Knight (in translation, of course). Practically nobody, 
except for the philologists, gets any further. And-even Chaucer 
is known almost entirely by the Prologue, Knight’s Tale and 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale of his Canterbury Tales, for these are the 
things printed in the usual books of “‘selections”’ (if indeed they 
print so much as that). One may say, then, that Beowulf and 
Chaucer are still active forces in English literature. All edu- 
cated people have heard of them; many read them in part, 
usually in translation or with “‘modernized” spelling; a few are 
influenced by them (I might mention William Morris and our 
own William Ellery Leonard). But now Mr. Legouis would have 
us delete Beowulf. He will find few supporters in this enterprise, 
except among those who, like Mr. Henry Ford, reject the past 
altogether. 

Mr. Legouis’s book is marred by irritating errors of an 
elementary kind, usually errors of detail, it is true. I will list 
a few of these, including sins both of omission and of commission: 


p. 4: “Tacitus tells of .... their cult of Ertha” (he means 
Nerthus). 

p. 8: “Anglo-Saxon literature has been subject to the in- 
fluence of Latin, and to no other foreign influence.” 

p. 8 footnote: “Green and Wilkes” (for Grein and Wiilker). 

p. 14 (on Beowulf): “some critics have been impelled to see 
in it the influence of classical antiquity” (as if there were any 
doubt of the reality of that influence). 

p. 28: Saint Helen (for Cynewulf’s Elene). 
p. 33: Blicking’s Homilies. 
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p. 45: “The romance of Beowulf opens with a prologue on 
the mysterious origin of the hero.”’ 

p. 46: “Exploration of the Celtic literatures has yielded 
nothing except what is later than Geoffrey [of Monmouth] and 
imitated from him.” 

p. 61: “[In Lawrence Minot’s poems] we see the English at 
Bannockburn avenging themselves on the Scots.” 

p. 64: “[Chaucer’s} Parson’s Tale is in part translated from 
the famous French sermon of Friar Lawrence ... . ”’ (he ignores 
Miss Petersen’s generally accepted theory that the tale comes 
from Pennaforte and Peraldus). 

p. 68: Mr. Legouis seems unacquainted with Mr. Kit- 
tredge’s volume on Gawain and the Green Knight. 

pp. 82 f.: Mr. Legouis follows Skeat’s mythical life of 
Chaucer, with its romantic but unproved ups and downs. 

p. 84: According to Mr. Legouis, Chaucer was hindered by 
“‘a language as yet unformed.” 

p. 87: Mr. Legouis tells us that Chaucer’s Boke of the 
Duchesse is the first poem in English “to contain fully artistic 
passages.”’ 

p. 90: We are told that Chaucer “‘probably knew Petrarch 
personally,” although no evidence for this is presented (since 
none exists). 

p. 117: “In England, although all the plays of the period 
are generally called miracle-plays, there are hardly any traces 
of what the French call miraciles’”’ (two statements and two 
errors). 

p. 117 note: ““E. Smith and Le Toulmin”’ (i. e., L. Toulmin 
Smith). 

p. 126: “The humanist movement... . without abandon- 
ing French, writers were about to add to it the direct study of 
Latin or even Greek.” 

p. 128: ‘‘The Anglican religion.” 

pp. 128 f.: “Some young Englishmen were attracted to 
Italy by the desire to learn Greek, knowledge of which had been 
carried thither by refugees after the fall of Constantinople to 
the Turks in 1493.” 

p. 221: In Nashe’s Jacke Wilton, Mr. Legouis makes Cut- 
wolfe cut Esdras’s throat with a dagger (instead of shooting him 
in the mouth with a pistol). My friend Mr. M. L. Hanley called 
my attention to this blunder. 

p. 372: Mr. Legouis ignores, or is ignorant of, recent re- 
search on the chronology of Milton’s sonnets. 


A great deal of what the author has to say about poetical 
effects leaves the reader not merely unconvinced but actually 
amazed at the audacity of the man. Thus, we read this des- 
cription of OE consonants (p. 10): “these consonants form the 
vital part of syllables. They are explosive, not quiescent [sic], 
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and their noise drowns the neighboring vowels.” However it 
may be in France, no American philologist would venture to 
print such observations in a serious work, and in spite of the 
evidence I find it hard to believe that so eminent a philologist as 
Mr. Legouis wrote the passage (unless with tongue in cheek). 
Unfortunately the evidence is overwhelming. Similarly fan- 
tastic is the long disquisition on French vowels at the beginning 
of cap. II. As to Mr. Legouis’s ideas about the history of the 
English language, they are sufficiently indicated by the following 
quotation (p. 47): “Most often they [i. e., native words in 
Middle English times] were contracted: unprotected by any 
culture and assailed by deforming foreign attempts to pronounce 
them, they tended to keep only their essential, that is their 
accentuated, syllable. .... Degradation overtook, in par- 
ticular, the terminations. .... The Norman Conquest 
affected them in two ways: first it suppressed or weakened 
many of them. .... ; secondly, certain particular inflections 
were chosen for survival. .... While endings of words were 
indeterminate and at rivalry, the language of the conquerors 
sometimes had the additional weight which made it the arbiter 
of victory among them. This is the best explanation of the 
extension to all declensions of the plural in es or s.”” One reads, 
and can hardly believe one’s eyes. 

In general, Mr. Legouis is apt to be unsound when he dis- 
cusses any matter involving historical grammar; in particular, 
he is weak in phonology, and therefore in prosody. His esthetic 
judgements are often interesting, but here too he lacks ob- 
jectivity. He knows what he likes, and what he does not like, 
but his reasons for the feeling that is in him are rarely com- 
pelling, though often plausible. The mature philologist will read 
Mr. Legouis’s work with interest and, now and again, with 
profit. The beginner (for whom the book was written) is likely 
to be led into false paths. 

Kemp MALONE 

The Johns Hopkins University. 





GIROLAMO FRACASTORO: NAUGERIUS, SIVE DE 
POETICA DIALOGUS. With an English Translation by 
Ruth Kelso and an Introduction by Murray W. Bundy. 
The University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., 1924. (88 pp.) 


This dialogue on poetic is quite brief: it fills just four-and- 
twenty pages of the close-pressed Latin. It is limited in scope, 
treating of the general function of the poet merely, with no 
such analysis of methods, types, or qualities of poetry as we find 
in the long detailed treatises of Trissino, Minturno, Scaliger, 
and the varied rest of them. Yet it is, in so far as it goes, one of 
the most striking and significant. Fracastoro was among the 
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first of Cinquecento theorists to attempt the infusion of the 
Aristotelian into a system of poetic which, through long cen- 
turies, had shrunk into a merely incidental aspect of all-powerful 
Rhetoric in the schools. All through the Middle Ages down into 
the sixteenth century, the poet’s function had been held merely 
as the orator’s docere, delectare, et movere, to demonstrate, to 
delight, to rouse emotionally; Cicero had been ruler in the 
realm of Rhetoric and of Poetic both.! Fracastoro in the present 
dialogue accepts docere, delectare, in his definition (and movere we 
perhaps may take for granted) ; but he declares them common to 
the poet and to others—orators, historians, philosophers. The 
essential in the poet is his hold upon the absolute and the ideal. 
Other writers must of necessity be specific, treating of the actual, 
the real, things as they are or have been, only relatively beauti- 
ful. But the poet is free; using his imagination he is able to 
create the non-existent, the ideal, the absolute.? 

Such, in rough summary, is the conclusion of Naugerius. 
Miss Kelso offers us in the present volume a welcome facsimile 
reprint of the first edition (ff. 153r-164v of the Hieronymi 
Fracastorii Veronensis Opera Omnia...., Venetiis, apud 
Iuntas, MDLV.)*® with an English translation; as well as some 
six pertinent pages from the Actius of Pontano, also followed by 
an English translation. Professor Bundy has provided a full and 
useful introduction:* we may disagree with certain matters of 
its detail; but the general trend is sound and valuable, especially 


1 An interesting witness to this fact, which has (as far as I know) never yet 
been cited to that end, is the quaint woodcut of the Tower of Learning which we 
find in the 1504 edition of the Margarita Philosophica by Gregorius Reisch, so 
extremely popular in the sixteenth century. Here, in the chambers of the 
Trivium, we find that Aristotle has the chair of Logica alone; while Tullius lords 
it in Rhethorica and in Poesis. 

? Did Fracastoro know the pseudo-Longinus epi iyous, not printed until 
1554? His main thesis is strikingly suggested in one section (xv) of the latter, 
of which the first part has been summed up by a writer unacquainted with 
Naugerius (or at least making no reference to it):—‘‘Longinus would seem to say 
that the realization of poetic is untrammeled by fact, while the imagination of 
the orator is bound by the actual; it is always practical . . .” See D. L. 
Clark: Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1922, p. 18. 

3 I give the titleetc. here because, by a very natural oversight, it does not 
anywhere appear in Miss Kelso’s volume: we are simply referred to it through- 
out as “Opera (1555).”” The Cornell copy was used for this facsimile reprint; 
there are also copies in the Harvard University Library and in the Library of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

* In the references for both Fracastoro and Navagero (pp. 10 and 12, notes 
2 and 4) the works which treat of each of them most fully have somehow been 
omitted. Add, therefore, for Fracastoro (a) E. Barbarani: Girolamo Fragastoro 
e le sue opere, Verona, 1897 (the fullest and most important work on F. in spite 
of certain weaknesses); (b) Gius. Rossi: Gir. Fracastoro in relazione all’ aris- 
totelismo e alle scienze nel Rinascimento, Pisa, 1893. And for Navagero, E 
Cicogna: Inscrizz. veneziane, Venezia, 1843, VI, 173-348. The reviewer cites all 
three at second hand, none of them being now available to him. 
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in its emphasis on the influence of Cicero and the Roman rhe- 
torical tradition (to which we may add, perhaps, the influence of 
contemporary rhetorical practice in the schools) on Fracastoro 
and on all the earlier Renaissance theorists of Poetic. 

The student of Cinquecento criticism who has previously 
known Naugerius only in a later edition concludes his reading 
of this facsimile with a sense of something missing. Ciro Tra- 
balza in his La Critica Letteraria (Milano, Francesco Vallardi, 
1915, p. 127) gives several lines to the discussion of one par- 
ticularly striking allusion in the dialogue:—prout de Rolando 
heroe Luduvicus Areostus Etruscus numeris eleganter cecinit .... . 
But there is no Rolandus here; what does it mean? Briefly, a 
collation of the first and second editions shows a number of 
short phrases present in the latter (and in later texts) that in the 
first were lacking. These it seems worth while to note here in 
full; but first the question naturally arises: which of the two 
editions is the more authentic? With the princeps we are now 
familiar; the second (strangely enough not mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Bundy in his list on p. 11) is the Hieronymi Fracastorii 
Veronensis opera omnia..... Secunda editio. Venetiis, apud 
Iuntas, MDLXXIIII [in fine MDLXXIIJ], ff. 112r-120v. 

Neither space nor time permits the reaching at this point of 
any definite conclusion as between the two; for the moment we 
can only note that every superficial indication would suggest the 
second text as more correct. We note:— 


(a) Both are posthumous; neither, then, was seen through 
the press by Fracastoro. 

(b) Both are from the same printer; presumably he would 
not have made the changes of the second edition had he not 
supposed that for it he had now a more authentic MS. (In- 
cidentally, the Carminum liber I of the second edition is con- 
siderably more full than in the first.) 

(c) The first edition, as we gather from the title-page, was 
printed from a MS or MSS containing also certain works of 
Navagero, which were for that reason included in the volume. 
The MSS fronwhich this first edition was printed were there- 
fore almost certainly not the originals. 

(d) The readings of the second edition were those adopted 
by not un-critical eighteenth century editors. 

(e) Some of the additions in the second edition (and in 
almost every case the second edition differs only in its greater 
fullness) might have been glosses incorporated in a later copy. 
All, however, might equally well have been in the original and 
omitted by a copyist interested only in essentials; and some can 
far more naturally be so regarded. 


On the whole, then, we are more inclined to regard the fuller 
readings of the second edition as authentic; either as part of the 
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original MS, or (conceivably) added later by the author’s own 
hand. Further investigations in Italy will be able, doubtless, to 
produce a final verdict; for the present, it has seemed worth 
while to complement Miss Kelso’s reprint with the list of 
variations. In each case, page and line are given from the 1555 
edition and reprint; 1573-1574 readings are those given in italic. 
When the difference is a mere matter of spelling or of resolving 
an abbreviation, it has not been noted. 


153r, 2-3 ego iucundissime Rhamnusi suauissimam 
15 NAVGERII summae doctrinae et gravitatis patricii, & IOANNIS 
18 _vti vetustior (ué scis) ita quodammodo 
19 cum tu relaxandi animi causa, vacuum a gravissimis Decemvirum 
Consilii negociis tempus nactus, Veronae esses 
20 quae cum ijs olim in vita 
27 in lucem emitti facile possent. 
28 gererem tibi cut megare guicquam non possum, tum ut tantorum 
15iv, 5 tu mox Verona Venetias discessisses 
24 Andreas Naugerius, Veneliis patricius ef Senator, vir graece eb latine 
doctissimus, Historiarum autem sui temporis scriptor egregius, & 


Toanes 
154v, 23 &paucos noui, qui hoc seculo eo digni sint. 
157r, 7 [Both editions read unusquisg; although the syntax calls for “unum- 
quemg ;”’] 
29 [Both editions read imitationem though the syntax calls for “imi- 
tatio’’] 


157v, 26 Actium Syncerum Sanazarium, quitum multo iunior Joviano Pontano 
30 bitur, ab eodem Pontano scriptis 


158r, 23 [The second edition duly corrects the faulty “operis” to operi] 


159v, 34 cuiuspiam scriptor egregius, velut Paulus Iovius, aut Guiciardinus 
noster, petens 


160r, 3 maiorem doceat: guod nos quoque in nostris historiarum Libriside 
Rebus Venelis, quantum in nobis fuit, C. Caesarem, & Polybium 
gravem authorem secuti, praestari conati sumus, verum ita licebit 

162v, 19 a quouis alio eorum, qui scribunt [a necessary syntactical correction] 


163r,6 bunt, & nave... . , aut falia per [talia for the erroneous “alia’’] 
31 & longinqua, prout de Rolando heroe Ludovicus Areostus hetruscis 
numeris eleganter cecinit. ea vero, 


164v, 10 [The second edition duly corrects the faulty “puat’’ to putat. Miss 
Kelso notes the error; but her printer makes another, giving “Puat 
for potat’’ as the footnote to p. 73] 


Some of these small additions are distinctly trivial, others 
(assuming they are really Fracastoro’s) have a decided interest. 
They contain the only references in the dialogue to contem- 
porary literature, including the citation which Trabalza quotes 
as proving most conclusively the finissimo gusto and profondo 
acume of Fracastoro. 

In conclusion, we sincerely hope that more facsimile reprints 
of this kind will be forthcoming. And we hope it will not seem 
ungracious if we suggest that (in the future) it might be even 
more useful to condense the translation into a full analytical 
summary, thus saving space for more editorial comments on the 
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text.5 However, such considerations must not for a moment dull 
our gratitude for what we are here given: one reviewer at least 
has greatly enjoyed and profited by this work of Miss Kelso and 
Professor Bundy.® 


A few words on the accuracy of the translation are inevitable. Unhappily 
it contains a number of errors in its details, many of which have already been 
enumerated by a critic who seems to have been lamentably blind to all else in 
the volume (Cf. Romanic Review XVII, 264-268). One could elaborate his list at 
length: Haec illi portate does not mean Carry her here (p. 59); & inuentis ex- 
cellenter, & expressis is not both the skilfully invented and the real (p. 83); etc., etc. 
And the two brief passages translated in the Introduction by Professor Bundy, 
one from the Italian of Speron Speroni (p. 17), one from the Latin of Minturno 
(p. 19), both contain really glaring errors; while the last sentence of the second 
should be printed (as Minturno prints it, though he does not give its source) 
as a quotation, being Horace, Ars Poetica, v. 99: “Non [Minturno misquotes Nec] 
satis est pulchra esse poemata; dulcia sunto.” So it must be admitted that in 
detail the translations should be very much revised, and it is quite unsafe to use 
them without careful reference to the original texts. But though this seriously 
mars the reference value of the work, the value of its general suggestiveness 
remains unquestionable. 

WALTER L. BULLOCK 


Bryn Mawr College. 





The VITA MERLINI, edited by John Jay Parry. University 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. X, No. 3. 
August 1925. Urbana, Ill. Price $1.50. 

The Book of Basingwerk and MS Cotton Cleopatra B. V. By 
the Rev. Acton Griscom. Reprinted from Y Cymmrodor, 
vols. XX XV-XXXVI. 

The two works in question ought to be read by anyone who 
thinks that the medieval field or in particular the Matiére de 
Bretagne is exhausted soil for the scholar. The first illustrates by 
example what ought to be done for many texts which have al- 
ready been edited and much discussed, but only too often by 
men whose intentions were far superior to their equipment. The 
second points out with pitiless precision that almost every state- 
ment made about the Welsh histories of Britain or Bruts has to 
be checked up. The total mass of misinformation which Mr. 
Griscom has cleared away should inspire Welsh scholars to go 
back to the MSS and study them with the minuteness and 
accuracy which they fully deserve. 


5 Forexample: 160v, 31 could be noted as a reminiscence of Catullus LXIII. 
21-22; 162r, 20-21 might be suggested as a reference to Dictys Cretensis and 
Dares Phrygius; specific references for 164v, 16-17 and several other passages 
would not be out of place; etc., etc. 

* As a piece of bookmaking, type, paper, and the rest, the volume is quite 
admirable. The few misprints observed are trivial, and can cause no possible 
difficulty. The University of Illinois Press has set a standard very high indeed. 
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Dr. Parry’s edition of the Vita Merlini is a sound piece of 
textual editing, combined with accurate translation and an 
interesting discussion of authorship, date and sources, and 
fairly adequate notes. One is glad to see that the editor does not 
adopt the unscholarly attitude of rejecting the testimony of any 
medieval work regarding its authorship if the flimsiest pretext 
can be offered for doing so, a proceeding which has enjoyed so 
much favor, in this over-suspicious period. He accepts the 
authorship of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and gives good reason for 
dating the poem in the latter half of 1150 or early in 1151. It is 
also a welcome sign that he does not reason, as Lot did, that 
because certain Welsh poems containing allusions to Merlin’s 
madness and his sister cannot with certitude be dated earlier 
than 1150, they must have derived this material from Geoffrey. 
Dr. Parry’s discovery that the story is essentially that of 
Suibhne and my own forthcoming demonstration that other 
features of the French Merlin romances are based on Welsh and 
Irish mythical materials should set at rest the question whether 
the Merlin tradition sprouted from the brain of Geoffrey. I am 
convinced that much of the original Welsh material, somewhat 
rationalized by Breton transmission, can be detected in the 
French stories of Merlin and Celidoine, who is certainly the 
Merlin Celidonius referred to by Giraldus Cambrensis. 

Other figures in the Vita Merlini clearly exemplify the same 
process. Of Morgan le Fay the romances inform us that her 
husband was Urien, and her son Ivain, while William of Malmes- 
bury makes it pretty certain that her father’s name was Avalloc. 
Yet Zimmer rightly pointed out that no Morgan, a female fay, 
is known to Welsh tradition. But a triad does tell us of a Mod- 
ron, daughter of Avallach, wife of Urien, and mother of Owain.' 
Obviously Modron is the Welsh original of Morgan le Fay; and 
since Modron is descended from the Celtic goddess Matrona,’? 
it is easy to understand why three medieval writers call Morgan 
a “goddess.” 

Another divinity appears under the name Hybdero Lucio, who 
should be Lucius Hibernus, a translation of Llwch Gwyddel, or 
Lugh of Ireland, the great sun-god. The evidence for this is far 
too voluminous to reproduce here, but will be found in Chapters 
IX and XXXIV of my Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance. It 
is strange that Dr. Parry does not recognize that the Legnis,° 
referred to as the colleague of Lucius, must be a misreading for 
the genitive Leonis, since the Historia makes Leo a colleague of 
lucius.* This association of Leo with Lucius is best explained by 


1 J. Loth, Mabinogion, ed. 2, II, 284. 

2 J. Rhys, Arthurian Legend, 294. 

*L. 1104. 

* Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., X, 85, note 2. 
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the fact that Lugh’s name was rendered by the Welsh not only 
as Llwch but also as Llew,® of which Leo is a Latin translation. 

It is a common defect of Dr. Parry’s and Mr. Griscom’s 
work that they do not seem to have given due weight to Zim- 
mer’s demonstration of Breton names in Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Historia.6 The hypothesis of Breton transmission and 
modification of originally Welsh materials affords the key to 
many of the riddles of Arthurian romance and British “history.”’ 
Mr. Griscom hardly admits the possibility of Continental 
intermediation. He interprets Geoffrey’s statement that he 
drew upon a book Britannici sermonis, which Walter Arch- 
deacon of Oxford had brought ex Britannia, as referring to a 
Welsh book which Walter had brought “out of Britain (or 
Brittany?).”’ For this insular interpretation he has the au- 
thority of Evans, Windisch, and Loth. Now Geoffrey’s state- 
ment makes sense only if it refers to Brittany or to a particular 
part of insular Britain, since otherwise Walter, a resident of 
Oxford, could not have brought the book “out of Britain.’’ 
Windisch would not admit that either Brittany or Wales was 
meant, but offered no instance of the limitation of the word 
Britannia to any part of the Celtic fringe. Loth has recently 
tried to prove, in accordance with his Cornish hypothesis, that 
Geoffrey meant Cornwall.* He cites in support of this a Latin 
text where “Latina, gallica, anglica, et cornubicaque et britan- 
nica” are referred to as four languages; and concludes that 
“cornubica et britannica sont employés indifférement pour le 
cornique.”’ On the contrary, if these two languages were 
identical, one would not expect the conjunction e¢ but vel. The 
et distinctly implies that two dialects of what might be called 
the same language are involved. And that Cornish and Breton 
were two dialects of Brythonic so close as to be linked in this 
fashion is proved by Giraldus Cambrensis himself. ‘‘Cornubia 
vero,” he writes, “et Armorica Britannia lingua utuntur fere 
persimili.”*® There is no evidence, therefore, that Britannia 
applies specifically to Cornwall or to Cornish. Just what 
Geoffrey meant by the word he makes plain in Bk. V, ch. 12: 
“Armoricum regnum quod nunc Britannia dicitur.”” M. Loth 
rejects Geoffrey’s own testimony in the matter. May one ask, 
why? What better testimony is there? 

Internal evidence corroborates Geoffrey’s word. Prof. 
Tatlock calls attention to the Historia’s marked depreciation of 


5. J. Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, 237. Cf. the fact that Llew was one of the three 
crimson-stained ones of the Isle of Britain, and that a red color was on Lugh 
from evening to morning. 

® Zeits. f. Fr. Spr. u. Lit., XI1,! 231 ff. 

7 Cymmrodor, XXXV, 74; XXXVI, 11. 

* Giraldus Cembrensis, Jtin. Camb., 1, 6. Cited by Kittredge, Am. Journ. of 

Philology, VU, 199 note 4. 
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the Welsh and corresponding exaltation of the Bretons. Add 
the fact that such name-forms as Walvanus, Hiderus, Avallonis, 
Caliburnus, Modredus are far closer to their French equivalents 
than to Welsh Gwalchmai, Edern, Avallach, Caletvwlch, and 
Medrot; and one could not ask for a better case. 

I, therefore, feel with Mr. Griscom that even the notorious 
Geoffrey, who has been so often held up to scorn as an arch-liar, 
deserves a better reputation. His citation of source is confirmed 
by internal evidence, and his wildest departures from the facts 
of history are to be laid not to his discredit but to that of his 
source. It is a shallow scholarship which when it detects in 
medieval writings statements that do not square with the known 
truth at once jumps to the theory of deliberate falsehood. Quite 
as often the explanation lies in carelessness, misunderstanding, 
innocent embroidering, or mistaken reasoning. It is curious that 
Mr. Griscom, who in such masterly fashion has uncovered the 
mass of error which modern scholars have perpetratéd on the 
subject of these Welsh Bruts, should ignore the capacity of 
medieval authors and scribes to err even more egregiously. 
When he maintains that the colophons are substantially cor- 
rect,'® I cannot follow him. For the Red Book says that Walter 
translated a book from Breton into Welsh; the Tysilio, that he 
turned a book from Welsh into Latin, and in his old age from 
Latin back into Welsh; and MS. Cleopatra B V asserts that the 
book which Walter translated from Latin into Welsh, Geoffrey 
translated back into Latin!" Though I am prepared to believe 
that the relationship between Geoffrey’s Historia, his liber 
vetustissimus, and the Welsh Bruts was complicated, I cannot 
believe in so futile a series of performances as these statements 
call for. It is far easier to suppose that someone has blundered. 
Furthermore, the colophons vouch for the existence of two 
Latin Bruts besides Geoffrey’s Historia, and it seems strange 
that neither of them has survived. Until further evidence is 
produced, I am inclined to believe that the Welsh Bruts are 
renderings of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s work, with the addition 
of matter furnished by Welsh tradition. It is to Mr. Griscom’s 
credit that he has cleared away so much misinformation on the 
subject and has proved the necessity of a fresh study of the MSS. 
It will immensely clarify the study of the relation of Geoffrey 
to these Bruts if we first determine the name forms which 
Geoffrey must have found in his Breton source. 

The most significant thing about the works under review is 
that two scholars, making a first-hand study of the Matiére de 
Bretagne, agree in rejecting the presumption which has vitiated 
much recent scholarship on the subject, especially the scholar- 


10 Cymmrodor, XXXVI, 8-13. 
" Jbid., XXXV, 59; XXXVI, 7,9. 
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ship of those who have made no study of the Celtic materials; 
namely that the whole cycle, both in its romantic and historic 
phases, is the late invention of a few learned clerks like Geoffrey, 
Crestien de Troyes, Robert de Boron, and Wauchier de Denain. 
Foerster was right in maintaining the importance of the Breton 
elements; Faral is right in detecting signs of classical training in 
the poets of the twelfth century. But both are completely misled 
when they argue from these premises that the references toCeltic 
tradition are a hoax. The two works under review should do 
much to dispel this wide-spread delusion. 
RoGER Loomis 





THE PRELUDE OR GROWTH OF A POET’S MIND. By 
William Wordsworth. Edited from the Manuscripts with 
Introduction, Textual and Critical Notes by Ernest de 
Selincourt. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. Demy 8vo, 
pp. lxii+616, with nine collotype illustrations. Price 25s. net. 


During the last fifteen years scholarship has made rapid 
progress in the study of the life and art of William Wordsworth. 
No other English poet, with the possible exception of Keats, has 
been the recipient of like honor and attention. A complete con- 
cordance, a two-volume biography, definitive editions of two 
major works, an extensive examination of his doctrines and art, 
numerous excellent studies, essays, and brief articles, constitute, 
in the case of Wordsworth, an impressive array of critical 
apparatus, and manifest an interest as profound and wide- 
spread as it is tardy and richly deserved. Wordsworth as a 
simple-minded bard with an uncommon infatuation for nature 
(whatever that may be) and the odds and ends of a rustic 
humanity, is passé or the conception only of the unenlightened. 
Instead, we now regard him as a poet of first rank, a seer, a 
mystic, something of a philosopher, and much of the teacher and 
artist, whose thought and style have been shaped by many 
diverse and subtile influences—a poet more difficult to com- 
prehend than Browning. The cheap wit, the gibes, the merciless 
reviews, at his expense, by those who should have known better, 
live only in his fame. 


A godlike mind soars forth, in its delight 

Making earth bare and veiling heaven, and when 

It sinks, the swarms that dimmed or shared its light 
Leave to its kindred lamps the spirit’s awful night. 


The posterity for which Wordsworth wrote and in whose verdict 
he placed his trust has not betrayed him. 

Since its first appearance in 1850 The Prelude has been a 
large factor in establishing Wordsworth’s fame. Concerning the 
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poet’s early life and mental development it has proved a rich 
mine of information, first extensively worked by Professor 
Legouis for his La Jeunesse de Wordsworth, which was translated 
into English in 1897. An autobiographic poem of nearly eight 
thousand lines on the growth of a great poet’s mind is as unique 
as it is valuable; yet it is a work that cannot be judged solely by 
the canons of poetry, which occasionally must give way to those 
of biography. To this poem students of Wordsworth must 
again return with renewed interest and not a few shattered 
conclusions, to review the whole in the light of Professor de 
Selincourt’s variorum edition. The poem is now not only a 
record of the growth of the poet’s mind, but by means of its 
variant readings it has become an equally interesting account of 
its own evolution. 

Hitherto no variant readings were recorded, and the exis- 
tence of the manuscript from which the work was printed was 
unknown. That the poem was completed in 1805; that the 
author spent much time and arduous labor in revising it during 
the remaining forty-five years of his life; and that in all probability 
the poem that saw the light in 1850 is vastly different from the 
one ostensibly completed in 1805 has long since been generally 
known. We are now in a position to make comparisons, draw 
conclusions, and discover other problems. 

Through the kindness of the poet’s grandson, Mr. Gordon 
Wordsworth of Ambleside, Professor de Selincourt has obtained 
access to five almost complete manuscripts of The Prelude and 
eight others which contain drafts of parts of the poem. Of the 
nearly complete manuscripts, one is evidently that from which 
the poem was first printed; another is slightly earlier; a third 
dates from about 1817-19; while the remaining two were made 
in 1805-6. The dates of the fragments are more conjectural, 
but so far as evidence goes, seem to range from 1798-1804. We 
may now assert with more confidence that the preamble of the 
poem (I. 1-54) was written in 1795; that the work was begun in 
earnest in 1798; and that the final revision took place in 1839. 
It is not likely that we can ever know the complete history of 
the composition of the poem; how separate poems, one written 
as early as 1786, were pressed into service; how and what parts 
were rejected; and how fragments were removed from one part 
to another; but we can now learn far more than we have known 
hitherto. 

The work of collating and deciphering the manuscripts was 
enormous and most trying, demanding the utmost patience and 
skill. Wordsworth often confessed to the deficiencies of his 
penmanship, but no one can imagine how truthfully he spoke or 
how great was the devotion of his faithful amanuenses, his wife 
and sister, until he has attempted to read some of the poet’s 
handwriting in his much corrected manuscripts. From chaotic 
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conditions Professor de Selincourt with rare courage and 
patience has attained highly pleasing results. On opposite pages 
he has printed the 1805-6 version and that of 1850. Variant 
readings from earlier manuscripts are conveniently arranged as 
footnotes or find a place in the elaborate critical notes at the 
end of the volume. The editor and publishers have left little to 
be desired in the convenient and adequate solution of a most 
difficult problem, giving us a clear presentation and attractive 
pages. That there will be, however, no further use for the 
manuscripts except to return them to the obscurity which has 
so effectively concealed them for three quarters of a century is 
more than we may hope for the new work—more than any 
editor could have brought to pass. If we mistake not, scholars 
willin the future find frequent occasion to consult the manuscripts. 

A comparison of the version of 1805-6 with that of 1850 
affords an interesting and profitable study from which we may 
learn much of Wordsworth’s development as an artist, his 
altered views of government, religion, and the philosophy of 
life, the mistakes in the text as printed in 1850, the addition or 
subtraction of bits of important information, and finally that 
Wordsworth, who has hitherto been charged with saving much 
that he should have discarded, really discarded much that 
seems to us now to have real value. 

The version of 1850 is a very much better poem than any of 
the earlier ones, though it may not be the ideal version and may 
in some respects be“less true than the earlier ones. Vague or 
colorless words are replaced by others more precise and meaning- 
ful; favorite adjectives and phrases are restrained or eliminated; 
repetitions characteristic of the Lyrical Ballads disappear; arid 
stretches of insignificant words give way to significant ones; 
diffuse, verbose, loosely knit and awkward sentences are com- 
pressed and polished. The poem as a whole has been shortened 
some 366 lines in addition to the omission of Vaudracour and 
Julia. This compression has been possible in spite of the fact 
that there are many additions and elaborations in the final 
version. All change, however, is not clear gain; for occasionally 
the better artist nods and the reader loses. 

Those who have expected to find in the earlier version more 
radical views on the French Revolution and on government than 
we are familiar with in the version of 1850, are doomed to dis- 
appointment. It must be remembered that in 1804 Wordsworth 
had already recovered from his ardent enthusiasm during his 
first contact with that great upheaval, and could look back with 
something of a detached interest on his former self. With profit 
it may also be remembered, as Mr. Dicey reminds us, that there 
is a “sort of consistency between the political ideas of Words- 
worth the Girondin of 1793 and Wordsworth, the so-called Tory 
of 1820 or 1830.” Even in the A pology for the French Revolution, 
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written in 1793, he shows marked conservatism. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Book IX on the French Revolution, 
with the exception of the omission of Vaudracour and Julia, 
shows less alteration than any other book in the poem. The 
eulogy on Burke, beginning, “Genius of Burke!” introduced 
about 1820, and the laudatory allusion in it to Fox which was 
canceled between 1828 and 1832, need occasion no surprise nor 
lead us to accuse Wordsworth of indulging a conservatism little 
befitting his earlier years. His opinion of Burke, as expressed in 
the eulogy, he no doubt held in 1804 and earlier, while the 
eulogy at most but completes and rounds off, in a manner 
characteristic of alterations elsewhere, the preceding lines 
(493-511), probably alluding to Burke. The poet’s artistic 
sense of unity would demand the omission of the lines to Fox 
without the slightest prodding from his growing conservatism. 

Wordsworth’s religious outlook in the revised Prelude is 
that of the author of Ecclesiastical Sonnets rather than that 
expressed in Tintern Abbey. In the words of Professor de Selin- 
court: “He took pains to relate as far as possible his naturalistic 
religion to a definitely Christian dogma. He toned down 
passages that savored too much of independence. He inserted 
lines here and there which might lull asleep the watchful eye of 
the heresy hunter. Sometimes these are merely what might be 
called pietistic embroidery, in no way affecting the argument, 
but creating, by the use of conventional phraseology, a familiar 
atmosphere of edification.”’ Here, for instance, are some bits 
of this “‘pietistic embroidery”’: 


Dust as we are. I, 340. 
Or His pure Word by miracle revealed. V. 222. 


To which the silver wands of saints in Heaven 
Might point with rapturous joy. X. 484-5. 


Like angels stopped upon the wing by sound 
Of harmony from Heaven’s remotest spheres. XIV. 98-99. 


that peace 
Which passeth understanding. XIV. 126-7. 


While Professor de Selincourt is ready to admit that such ad- 
ditions are natural, he is, we are inclined to believe, prone to 
criticize Wordsworth too severely for inserting them. There is 
far more occasion for surprise in finding many a passage in the 
earlier version quite in harmony with Christianity and its 
phraseology than there is at additions of a similar nature in the 
1850 version. The views onfeligion held by Wordsworth in 
1798-1807 are but a little nearer to those he held in 1791-3, 
for instance, than are his views on the subject in 1820 or later. 
From the outset the poem in a way presents a practical im- 
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possibility. It is impossible for a man in his early thirties to 
record exactly his sentiments while in his teens and early 
twenties, nor does Wordsworth anywhere profess to remove the 
character and personality of the narrator of the poem. After all 
what concerns us most is the Wordsworth of the years prior to 
the writing of the poem, and of him at best we can have only an 
approximation. As for the rest, whether we have the Words- 
worth of 1804 or 1820 matters little; he may be a man of thirty- 
four or of sixty-nine trying to recall his youth. In either case 
it is Wordsworth speaking, and a close examination will reveal a 
consistent and progressive evolution of his faith. Unless the 
writer is much mistaken there exists side by side with Words- 
worth’s “‘naturalistic religion” much of an orthodox one. Con- 
cerning the deeper religious tone in Wordsworth’s later poetry, 
it should be recalled that in 1802 he “‘took fire’ from Dorothy’s 
reading Milton’s sonnets aloud to him; that during the same 
year she was likewise reading Paradise Lost; and from that time 
on the influence of Milton is more pronounced in his poetry. 
Not only did he write Miltonic sonnets, but Miltonic echoes are 
frequently heard in his subsequent poetry, especially in The 
Prelude. The change in the religious tone of that poem may in 
no small measure be ascribed to the influence of Milton. To 
that influence we may attribute the increasing severity in 
Wordsworth’s thought and expression after 1807. The writer 
has never been convinced that shortly after that year the poet 
lost his inspiration and ceased to be a poet, at least an inspired 
one. We have been too much dazzled by the brilliant sunrise 
rightly to appreciate the sublime sunset. There are some who 
would rather hear the Wordsworth of 1839 than the Wordsworth 
of 1804 relate the story of his youth. 

The two versions of The Prelude show little alteration in 
Wordsworth’s adherence to the philosophy of “Hartley tran- 
scendentalized by Coleridge’; traces, in the early version, of 
sensationalism are far less in evidence than might have been 
anticipated. In fact, such traces probably have been emphasized 
too much of late. It is difficult and unsatisfactory to attempt to 
pigeonhole Wordsworth under any ism. 

Of more value than the changes in religious tone and the 
philosophy of life, all of which could easily be observed in other 
poems written from 1805 to 1839, is the recovery by means of the 
earlier version of significant bits of information of biographical 
interest. We learn, for instance, in the earlier version that 
Wordsworth had but slender means during his stay in London; 
that he went to France to learn French; that he returned to 
England because he was short of funds; that he was not six 
years old when he lost his guide on Penrith moor; that his guide 
was “honest James”; that the lake on which he stole the boat 
was Ulswater near Patterdale, and not Esthwaite; that on his 
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return to Hawkshead for his first vacation from college he 
caught the first sight of Lake Windermere from the heights of 
Kendal; that he came upon the old soldier in distress on the road 
from Windermere to Hawkshead through Sawrey; that Mary 
was the maid to whom he breathed his “first fond vows’’; etc. 

The manuscripts prove correct nearly all of the conjectural 
readings in the 1850 version—a noted triumph for those who put 
faith in such emendations and have the genius and courage to 
make them; for it is not often that such conjectures can be 
established beyond all doubt by the discovery of manuscripts. 
The poet’s nephew, Christopher Wordsworth, assisted in seeing 
the work through the press, and seems both to have made some 
inexcusable blunders and to have taken some unwarranted 
liberties with manuscript readings. For instance, in the first 
edition in 1850 he omitted eight lines at the end of Book V which 
recount the poet’s change of plan in deciding to extend the 
poem beyond five books. Again in 1857 in the third edition, 
Book III. 104-7, he substituted four lines of his own for one 
which he thought ungrammatical. 

Had Wordsworth printed The Prelude in 1805 he would have 
made many corrections, some of which now appear in the version 
of 1850; he would, no doubt, have preserved some of the pas- 
sages which he abandoned later, and also some of the interesting 
biographical details; but it is doubtful whether the work would 
have equaled the version of 1850. Most of the best passages are 
to be found in the earlier version, though as late as 1839 he could 
add the last two of the famous lines describing the statue of 
Newton at Cambridge as: 

The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone. 
Such lines prove that his inspiration was not dead. 

A more fitting portrait of Wordsworth could not have been 
selected as a frontispiece than the pencil drawing by Edridge, 
made in 1805 when the poet was completing The Prelude. The 
dedication to Mr. Gordon Wordsworth, whose valuable assistance 
has meant much to the editor, is a most proper acknowledgment. 
The several collotype facsimiles of portions of the manuscripts 
add interest and give a general idea of some of the difficulties of 
the editor. The sane, well-balanced introduction, the scholarly 
notes, particularly those on topography and the influence of 
Milton, together with the index to the introduction and notes, 
mark a well-rounded scholarly achievement of prime im- 
portance. It is fortunate that this most important task fell to 
one who for thirty years has made Wordsworth a “constant 
companion,’”’ and whose sympathy and judgment are right. 

LESLIE NATHAN BROUGHTON 
Cornell University. 
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ALBERT SOERGEL, DICHTUNG UND DICHTER DER 
ZEIT. Eine Schilderung der deutschen Literatur der letzten 
Jahrzehnte. Neue Folge: Im Banne des Expressionismus. 
Mit 342 Abbildungen. 896 Seiten. R. Voigtlinder’s Verlag 
in Leipzig. 1925. 


Wir besitzen drei Literaturgeschichten der allerneuesten 
Zeit. Ein Biichlein von Philipp Witkop; und ausfiihrliche 
Darstellungen von Friedrich von der Leyen und Hans Naumann. 
Jedes der genannten Werke hat seine Vorziige, jedes wiederum 
ist bedeutsam in seiner Art. Unentbehrlich aber fiir jeden, der 
sich iiber die literarischen Erscheinungen Deutschlands von 
1900 bis 1920 unterrichten will, ist Soergels Schilderung. Der 
erste, aufs freundlichste aufgenommene und oft gedruckte Band 
zeichnete die Entwickelung von 1880 bis 1910. Der zweite Band 
gibt ein wichtiges, zum Teil freilich auch recht trauriges, oft 
schmerzvoll erschiitterndes Bild unserer Tage. In der Kunst 
spiegelt sich der Geist einer Zeit wider: ihr Ringen, ihr Sehnen, 
ihr Irren, ihre Seele. 

Es gehért schon Mut dazu, den gewaltigen Stoff iiberhaupt 
baindigen zu wollen. Und wir sind Soergel dankbar fiir den Ernst 
und die Gewissenhaftigkeit, mit der er seine Arbeit abgefasst 
hat. Er teilt das Ganze in zwei grosse Abschnitte. Der eine ist 
betitelt: “Zum Expressionismus hin. Vorbereiter und Vor- 
liufer’’; der andere: “Der Durchbruch.” Innerhalb dieser 
Abschnitte entscheidet er sich fiir die Anordnung nach den 
Gattungen Lyrik, Epik und Dramatik. Und er zeichnet das 
Antlitz der Jahre, indem er Einzelpersénlichkeiten herausgreift 
und ihren Werdegang, ihre Eigenart, ihre Stellung in der Ent- 
wickelung der Literatur beleuchtet. Reiche Proben aus den 
einzelnen Werken sind beigegeben. Diese Art, Literatur- 
geschichte zu schreiben, wird vor allem dem willkommen sein, 
der eine Einfiihrung von dem Verfasser erwartet. Gerechtigkeit 
ist Soergels oberster Grundsatz und letztes Ziel. Er ist vor- 
sichtig im Urteil; scheut aber keineswegs vor Ablehnung 
zuriick. 

Wie fern liegen uns doch schon heute viele der hier erwaihnten 
“Richtungen.” Manche Verirrungen sind nur zu erkliren aus 
dem Chaos, das mit dem Ende des Weltkrieges iiber uns herein- 
brach. Ein fast sinnloses Wiiten gegen das Leben zeigt sich; ein 
wildes Sich-Aufbiumen; ein atemloses Hasten; ein trotziger 
Wille, die letzten Geheimnisse zu ergriinden; ein ohnmichtiges 
Wiiten wider die scheinbare Sinnlosigkeit alles Seins; ein 
verzweifelndes Aufschreien; und zugelich doch auch eine 
schmerzvolle Sehnsucht nach Liebe, nach Geborgensein; Flucht 
iiber das Leben hinaus; grenzenlose innere Zerrissenheit; eine 
masslose Uberschitzung des Verstandes, mit dem man den Sinn 
der Welt fassen zu kénnen meinte; ein Vergessen der geheimen 
Macht der Seele, ihrer Zauberkriafte und der Verziickungen, die 
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dem beschieden sind, der in den Schacht seines Wesens zuriick- 
sinkt und den Offenbarungen seines Innern lauscht. 

Schmerzvoll sind oft die Eindriicke, die wir empfangen. Mit 
stiller Trauer wird der Kiinstler gedacht, die der Weltkrieg 
geraubt hat. Genannt sei Walter Flex, von dem das Wort 
stammt: “Nicht das Gliick ist das letzte Ziel des Menschen, 
sondern seine Vollendung als leiblich-sittliches Wesen. Dazu 
helfe Euch der Krieg. Die Sieger werden unter den Toten sein.” 
Oder Gustav Sack; unvergesslich als Mensch; “Block aus 
Urgestein, Urgewalten und Urleidenschaften hingegeben und 
verfallen.”” Oder Gerrit Engelke, der mit heiliger Liebe das 
Leben umfasste. Oder Georg Trakl, dessen Kunst am Ende 
immer mehr dunkle Verziickung ward, “ein bis zum Uber- 
schiumen mit Gefiihlen gesittigtes Wallen, Ziehen und Treiben 
ahnungsschwerer und deutungstiefer Bilder und Klange in 
Wohllaut und Wehmut.”’ Oder Ernst Stadler, den es hintrieb 
zu den Dumpfen und Armen. Oder Reinhard Johannes Sorge, 
der All- und Gottverbundene, der in der Welt der Mystik zu 
seinem Wesen fand. 

Von den Kiinstlern unserer Tage, deren Schaffen Aufbau 
bedeutet und deren Werk Soergel ausfiihrlich wiirdigt, erwihnen 
wir die nunmehr verstorbenen Dichter Christian Morgenstern 
und Carl Hauptmann. Und von den noch unter uns Wirkenden 
Paul Ernst, Wilhelm von Scholz, Hanns Johst. Nicht minder 
Wilhelm Schmidtbonn und Hermann Stehr. Der eine ein 
Rheinlainder, der andere ein Schlesier von Geburt. Von Hingabe 
an das Sein sind Schmidtbonns Biicher erfiillt. Sie zeigen nichts 
Krankes, Zersetzendes, Lebenzerstérendes. Von heimlicher 
Poesie sind sie erfiillt. Durchwirmt von Liebe; und voll heisser 
Inbrunst eines Dichtermenschen, eines Menschendichters, eines 
Suchers, der den Gipfel erklimmen will; der nicht matt wird auf 
dem Pfad, der zur Héhe fiihrt. Und Hermann Stehr—der heiss 
um sein Wesen gerungen hat, bis er aus dunkelsten Finsternissen 
den Weg ins Helle fand. Immer aufs neue erstaunt man iiber die 
Naturgewaltigkeit seiner Biicher. Sein bedeutendstes Werk ist 
der zweibindige Roman Der Heiligenhof; voll dichterischer 
Schénheiten und zugleich voll tiefster Erkenntnisse und Ver- 
kiindigungen. Stehrs Schépfungen zeigen den einsam Ringenden 
und den grossen Gestalter und Vollender. 

Reich mit Abbildungen ist Soergels Schilderung geschmiickt. 
Denn das Werk soll—iiber die Aufgaben einer Literatur- 
geschichte hinaus—zugleich die Beziehungen zwischen Dicht- 
kunst und bildender Kunst aufhellen. Bildnisse von Kiinstler- 
hand sind bevorzugt. Karikatur und Satire werden heran- 
gezogen. Ein wichtiger Ausdruck des Zeitwillens sind die vielen 
Flugschriften und literarischen Blatter aus den Tagen des Welt- 
krieges und der Revolution. Auch Handschriftproben sind in 
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DAS DEUTSCHE DRAMA. In Verbindung mit Julius Bab, 
Albert Ludwig, Friedrich Michael, Max J. Wolff und Rudolf 
Wolkan herausgegeben von Robert F. Arnold. 868 Seiten. 
C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinchen, 1925. 


Einem Antrieb von aussen her verdankt dies bedeutsame 
Werk seine Entstehung. Im Sommer 1920 lud der Vorsitzende 
des geschiftsfiihrenden Vorstandes der “Deutschen Drama- 
tischen Gesellschaft” den Herausgeber ein, zusammen mit 
andern Gelehrten und Schriftstellern eine Geschichte des 
deutschen Dramas zu verdffentlichen. Der Plan wurde in die 
Tat umgesetzt. Mitarbeiter wurden herangezogen, und die 
Grundsitze fiir die Abfassung des Werkes festgelegt. Man war 
sich darin einig, “dass das, worauf es ankomme, eine Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte der Gattung sei, der national begrenzte und 
bedingte Werdegang einer Kunstform im Zusammenhang mit 
dem Werdegang des Schrifttums und des Volks selbst; dass der 
Lirm uniibersehbarer Tatsachen den gewaltigen Rhythmus des 
Geschehens nicht iiberténen diirfe.”” Inzwischen kamen die 
trostlosen Jahre fiir Deutschland. Das Unternehmen wurde 
stark gefaihrdet, zumal 1922 die “Deutsche Dramatische 
Gesellschaft’”’ unter dem Drucke der Zeit sich aufléste. Immer 
aufs neue galt es, Hindernisse und Widerstinde zu beseitigen. 
Nun freuen wir uns doppelt der gelungenen Arbeit, fiir deren 
Veréffentlichung sich Arnold, der bekannte Verfasser der 
Allgemeinen Biicherkunde, so erfolgreich eingesetzt hat. 

Eine Geschichte des deutschen Dramas von den ersten 
Anfingen bis in unsere Tage zu schreiben, iibersteigt die Kraft 
eines Einzelnen. Die Verteilung der Abschnitte an verschiedene 
Gelehrte und Schriftsteller ward zur Notwendigkeit. Der Stoff 
ist reich, tiberreich; und es galt, den Gedanken der steten 
Entwicklung nicht aus den Augen zu verlieren. Die Anordnung 
weicht von der herkémmlichen Art ab. Von Friedrich Michael 
stammt der erste Abschnitt “Das Mittelalter und sein Aus- 
klang.”” Rudolf Wolkan behandelt “Das neulateinische Drama.” 
“Von Ayrer bis Lessing’ und weiter “Von Lessing bis zur 
Romantik” fiihren uns Max J. Wolff und Albert Ludwig. 
Robert F. Arnold hat das Kapitel “Von der Romantik bis zur 
Moderne” iibernommen. Julius Bab schildert “‘Die Lebenden.” 
Die neueste Literatur ist dankbar beriicksichtigt. Man spiirt 
dies sogleich auf den ersten Seiten, in dem Absatz “‘Urspriinge.”’ 
Hier zeigt sich, wie bedeutsam und wegweisend Hans Naumanns 
“Primitive Gemeinschaftskultur” ist. Jedem der Mitarbeiter 
ist begreiflicherweise das Gebiet zugewiesen worden, auf dem er 
selbstaindig-forschend titig ist. Einen weiten Weg durch- 
wandert das Werk; reich an neuen Aufschliissen ist es, reich an 
feinen Einzelbeobachtungen. Das letzte, von Julius Bab 
bearbeitete Kapitel ist in vieler Hinsicht ein Seitenstiick, eine 
Erginzung zu Albert Soergels Dichtumg und Dichter der 
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Zeit. Zugleich zeigt sich hier die verschiedene Art, Kunst- 
werke zu beurteilen und literarische Erscheinungen des Tages 
zu beleuchten. Ein Jeder schreibt aus dem Wesen seiner 
Persénlichkeit heraus. Einen Sonderabschnitt widmet Bab 
“Gerhart Hauptmanns Weg’’; dem Dichter, den er wiederholt 
schon tief und feinsinnig gewiirdigt hat. Aber dem Bruder 
Gerharts, dem einsamen Carl Hauptmann, wird er nicht gerecht. 
Wirmer und lebendiger schildert ihn z. B. Soergel. 

Einen bedeutsamen Eindruck hinterlisst das von Arnold 
herasgegebene Werk. In der Tat: “Das Ringen der deutschen 
Dramatik ist selber ein sehr echtes und deutsches Drama.” Mit 
Sorgfalt angefertigt sind auch die Beigaben: die wichtigen 
Literaturhinweise und die nicht minder willkommene ‘“‘Zeit- 
tafel.”’ Unentbehrlich sind die Personen- und Dramenregister. 

He_mut WocKE 

Liegniiz in Schlesien. 





RAABESTUDIEN. Im Auftrage der Gesellschaft der Freunde 
Wilhelm Raabes herausgegeben von Constantin Bauer. 
Heckner’s Verlag. Wolfenbuettel, 1925. 452 S. 


Aus Wolfenbiittel, der Stadt Lessing’s, kommt uns diese 
willkommene Gabe. Aber Wolfenbiittel ist auch die Stadt des 
jungen Raabe, der dort einige seiner entwicklungsreichsten 
Jahre verlebt und der alten Welfenstadt tiefgehende historische 
Anregungen verdankt. Neben diesem rein iusserlichen Moment 
im Leben beider Dichter gibt es aber noch ein geistig bindendes: 
Ihre weitgehende Toleranz und grosse Liebe zum deutschen 
Volke, dem Volke, dass beide jahrelang in Einsamkeit und 
Unverstandensein ihre Wege ziehen liess. Bis dann fiir Lessing 
die “Zeit der Bronze’? gekommen war und es dem dazu beauf- 
tragten Kommittee nur mit grésster Miihe gelang, die Ruhe- 
statte des grossen Toten zu finden. Auch Raabe war bis zu 
seinem siebzigjihrigen Geburtstage der grossen Masse der 
Deutschen so gut wie unbekannt. So sehen auch heute, trotz 
der jahrelangen aufklirenden Arbeit der Raabefreunde, die 
meisten seiner Landsleute nur den “‘Humoristen” in Ihm. Und 
hat man die “Chronik der Sperlingsgasse”’ und den ‘‘Hunger- 
pastor” gelesen, so gibt man sich zufrieden. Uebrigens geht es 
vielen zuenftigen Literarhistorikern ebenso! (R. M. Meyer, 
A. Biese.) 

Uber den Inhalt des schlicht, aber geschmackvoll einge- 
bundenen Buches macht uns der Herausgeber im Vorwort be- 
kannt: “Der vorliegende, unter dem Titel Raabestudien 
veréffentlichte Band enthilt Aufsitze von Mitarbeitern der seit 
1911 von Wilhelm Brandes und mir herausgegebenen Mit- 
teilungen fiir die Gesellschaft der Freunde Wilhelm Raabes aus den 
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vergriffenen Jahrgingen 1911-1919. Ihr Wiederabdruck erfolgt 
auf Wunsch und Anregung vieler Raabefreunde, die nicht im 
Besitz dieser Jahrginge sind. (Vorwort)—Der gesamte Inhalt 
der Mitteilungen konnte fiir den Abdruck natiirlich schon 
deshalb nicht in Frage kommen, da eine Wiedergabe von alten 
Mitgliederverzeichnissen, Nachrichten und Berichten heute 
wohl kaum noch Interesse ausloesen wiirde. Auch sind die 
bisher ohne Riicksicht auf Zeit und Zusammenhang erschienen 
Briefe Raabes fortgelassen, wohl in der Voraussetzung, dass sie 
doch kurz oder lang im Gesamtbriefwechsel des Dichters ihren 
Platz finden. Dasselbe gilt von der ergebnisreichen Raabe- 
bibliographie von Hans Martin Schultz, die, von 1903 an bis in 
die neueste Zeit fortgesetzt, demnichst in Buchform erscheinen 
soll. 

Das Buch hat vier Abteilungen: Aus Raabes Leben; Quellen- 
studien; Zu Raabes Schaffen und Wirken; Zu einzelnen Werken. 
—Diese Einteilung ist ebenso zweckmissig wie verniinftig, da sie 
die Ubersicht erhéht. 

Der erste Teil ““Aus Raabes Leben” ist seinem Charakter nach 
durchaus subjektiv gehalten, wihrend in den anderen das 
wissenschaftliche Element vorwiegt. Uber die Verfasser Fol- 
gendes: Bilden Wilhelm Brandes, Hans Martin Schultz und 
Robert Lange gewissenmassen die Phalanx im Kampfe fuer 
raabische Ideale und die Ankennung ihres Meisters, so fehlt 
auch der kriftige Nachwuchs nicht: Heinrich Spiero, Con- 
stantin Bauer, Wilhelm Fehse, Helene Dose u. a. In allen ihren 
Aufsitzen aber schwingt die Liebe zum Meister als dominierende 
Note. Bei Raabe geht es eben nicht ohne starke innere Teil- 
nahme! Wenn es—was ich nicht glaube—in der literarischen 
Kritik so etwas wie “vdllige Objektivitaet’’ gibt; bei Raabe 
miisste sie jedenfalls versagen! Denn den Dichter erfassen und 
lieben ist Eins; einen Mittelweg gibt es da nicht! Geben wir also 
ruhig zu, dass die wissenschaftliche Behandlung raabischer 
Probleme ihrer ganzen Natur nach stark subjektiv gefarbt ist, 
sein muss; es braucht damit noch lange nicht gesagt zu sein, 
dass dies den Wert ihrer Leistungen herabsetzt! Im Gegenteil: 
Liebe sieht scharf und ist feinhérig! Ich meinerseits kann nur 
wiinschen, dass dies Charakteristikum der Raabeforschung ihr 
noch lange erhalten bleiben mége! 

Man merkt vielen dieser Aufsitze an, dass die Raabe- 
forschung noch in den Kinderschuhen steckt, dass sie noch 
allzusehr im Schatten des grossen Toten steht. Es fehlt den 
Zeitgenossen eben an der eigentlichen Perspektive, wie sie 
nur die das Persénliche mehr in den Hintergrund riickende Zeit 
und die dadurch bedingte schirfere Einstellung des Forschers 
dem Raabe—Problem gegeniiber geben kann. Denn dass 
Raabe der literaturhistorischen Forschung noch manche harte 
Nuss zu knacken geben wird, wird jedem Kenner des Dichters 
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ohne Weiteres einleuchten. Dieser Geist ist tief wie das Meer, 
und wie es voll dunkler, geheimnisvoller Abgriinde. Dem ur- 
eigensten Wesen raabischer Eigenart am niichsten kommt wohl 
Helene Dose (Frau Claudine in Abu Telfan, S. 195; Frau Salome, 
S. 286; “Die Innerste,” S. 296;), wobei Ihr eine echt frauenhaft- 
intuitive Kraft der Einfiihlung besonders zu statten kommt. 
Doch scheinen mir Ihre Folgerungen oft zu rigoros und einseitig 
aufgefasst. Dies besonders in Ihrem prichtigen Buche (Helene 
Dose: Aus Wilhelm Raabes mystischer Werkstatt, Samlung 
Unser Volkstum, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, Hamburg, 1925.), 
Hier sucht sie den Beweis fiir Raabes innerste Verwandschaft 
mit der Mystik anzutreten wobei Sie es aber unterliisst, das 
eigentliche Wesen der Mystik genauer zu definieren. 

Dr. Constantin Bauer hat sich durch den Neudruck dieser 
ersten, fast verschollenen Jahrgaenge der Mitteilungen der 
Gesellschaft der Freunde Wilhelm Raabes grosse Verdienste 
erworben. Und so begriissen wir die Raabestudien als eine 
wertvolle und zugleich handliche Bereicherung der stetig 
anwachsenden Raabe-Literatur. 

EMIL DOERNENBURG 
University of Pennsylvania. 


ISLENZK-ENSK ORDABOK (Icelandic-English Dictionary). 
Eftir G. T. Zoéga. Onnur Utgafa, aukin. Reykjavik, S. 
Kristj4nsson. 30kr. 1922. 

The first edition of this useful book was published in 1904 
and, according to the author, has been unobtainable in the trade 
for ten years before the second edition came out. Clearly, then, 
the case of a necessary publication! How large the first edition 
was, I have no means of knowing; but evidently the several 
thousand cultured Icelandic families on this continent (chiefly 
in Canada), the active Icelandic traders, and—let us hope, 
quite a number of English and American lovers of modern 
Icelandic literature—account for the demand. To be sure, it was 
like Adam’s having to choose Eve—because there was no other. 
Fortunately, the only available choice was good. 

By all means, the new edition deserves the adjective aukin 
(enlarged): from a book of 560 pp. with 42 lines to the page, it 
has grown to one of 627 pp. with 45 lines to the page; that is, 
to one of somewhat larger format. Frequent comparisons con- 
vince one that there is hardly a column but has been added to. 
The paper is excellent, the print delightfully clear. Only, as in 
the first edition, it is regrettable that in the case of longer 
articles—such as the ones outaka (3 columns), fara, koma, bera, 
ganga, verda (2 columns each), and a large number of verbs with 
1-13 columns—the material is not organized under conspicuous 
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numbers. To wade through much print to find the meaning or 
idiom sought for is both time-robbing and hard on the eyes; 
and it is precisely the common simplex verbs which have 
gathered around themselves the vast majority of idioms. 

To be criticised is also the unwarranted listing of words, 
neither of the same derivation nor, (frequently) even homony- 
mous, under the same heading. That is, compounds from the 
same root-stem are not kept together. Thus, to cite only a few 
examples, ktigun f. ‘cowing, tyranny’ is cited sub kii-gild ‘a 
cow’s value’ and other compounds with ki-; for-smdn f. ‘dis- 
grace’ sub for-setning ‘preposition’; ris-hdr a. ‘high-pitched’ sub 
risa- ‘giant-,’ etc. 

Modern Icelanders are apt to protest to one approaching 
their language from the Old Icelandic that it is by no means the 
same; which is, of course true especially of the phonology and, 
though to a much lesser degree, of the grammar and syntax. 
But when the vocabulary of the literary language is examined 
one has to admit that vast numbers of words and idioms are 
identical and, also, have preserved the same sense very generally. 
I am here referring, not only to the ancient poetic vocables used 
in modern poetry, but to the common coin as well. 

I would be the last to find fault with the inclusion of these; 
for, as remarked, they are current in elevated diction, and surely 
a dictionary is to aid readers of the literature. On the other 
hand one feels that, by comparison, the huge new vocabulary of 
commercial, scientific, industrial terms is treated in rather 
stepmotherly fashion. If I may be so ungracious I would sug- 
gest, for the future, as a means to find room for these without 
unduly increasing the bulk of the book, that the very great 
number of entirely unambiguous compounds with jafn-, 6-, 
sam-, endur-, eftir-, of-, etc. be omitted. Many of these I should 
call only ‘temporary,’ made ad hoc for the use of the moment. 
It is certainly worth while to print e. g. jafn-lyndi ‘evenness of 
temper, (better, equanimity),’ jafn-lendi ‘level, even piece of 
land’; but how about jafn-mikill, jafn-litil, jafn-mildur etc. etc? 

Also, one might dispense with such compounds as hird-fif 
‘court-fool,’ gull-skéadr ‘with golden shoes,’ land-greifi ‘land- 
grave,’ landgreifi-demi ‘landgraviate’ etc. 

The purist has had his day in Iceland, with a vengeance. I 
am struck ever again with the folly of coining such outlandish 
neologisms as rafmagn ‘electricity’ (literally ‘amber-power’) and 
its many compounds, such as rafmagn-vaki ‘dynamo’; (literally 
‘amber-power-exciter’); loft-skeyti ‘radio telegram’, hreyfingar- 


fredi ‘dynamics’; Iljéskénnudur ‘spectroscope’; sima-mer 


‘telephone girl’; tundur-bdétur ‘torpedoboat’; Aovfta-gull ‘plati- 
num’; segul-afl ‘magnetism’ etc. They bring the thing not a 
whit nearer to people, but rather deceive with a false familiarity. 
Of course, the compiler had no choice; though in his eftirmeli he 
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intimates that he is not in sympathy with many of the neo- 
logisms urged for adoption. 

It would be unfair to charge him with the omission of many 
words in dialectal and conversational use, especially so long as 
Sigfis Bléndal’s large Icelandic-Danish Dictionary is incom- 
plete; but I may be forgiven if I mention a few fairly common 
vocables that I have met with in my reading and entered in my 
copy of the first edition, to wit: atfdr f. ‘attack’; blésa vid e-n 
‘to yawn upon’ (of a cave etc.) ; fal/ n. (grammatical) case,’ as in 
stadarfall ‘accusative’; frenka=frendkona f. ‘cousin’; hafa 
undir (eda 4) héndum ‘to have on hand’; heilar! ‘hail!’ ; hugnemur 
‘quick to learn’; /éta som minst ‘to make little of’; 4kast ‘to be 
alike’; lita til e-s ‘to depend on’; sub mega, hversu matt bu Show 
are you?’; svein-staull m. ‘boy’; strjuka e-m um nef ‘to give one a 
bloody nose’; tiskan f. ‘fashion’; vaka mdls vid ‘to broach a 
question’; vfdsvegur adv. ‘far and near.’ 

Not any real misprints have been observed; except that with 
many compounds the gender is not stated, and that with a 
number of archaic terms the caution ‘poet.’ is omitted. 

The second edition being issued with the aid of a subvention 
from the Althing, as was the first, the somewhat high price of 
this excellent and indispensable volume is rather regrettable. 

Lee M. HOLLANDER 

University of Texas. 





MOLTKE MOES SAMLEDE SKRIFTER, utgit ved Knut 
Liestgl. Issued by the Institute for Comparative Research 
in Human Culture, Oslo, 1926. Harvard University 
Press, American Representative. 


The name of Moltke Moe is an outstanding one in two 
fields;—-that of linguistic reform and that of folkloristic in- 
vestigation. In the former, he is a champion of landsmAl, on the 
one hand, and of national rejuvenation of the riksm4l, on the 
other, with the purpose of their fusion in one national tongue in 
the not too distant future. In this phase of his work, not many 
in this country will be interested. In the second field, Moe did 
more than any one man to put Norwegian investigation of 
folk-tradition on a scientific basis. Here he is a breaker of trails, 
the creator of a new methodology, a thinker who has plumbed 
deeper than his predecessors. This phase of Moe’s work is not 
so well known as it deserves. 

Moe’s published works are not extensive; and yet they are 
sufficient to show his gradual development from a zealous col- 
lector to a keen, analytical thinker and a formulator of basic 
laws of mythological and folkloristic origins and evolution. 
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To make it possible for scholars everywhere to reap the full 
benefit of Moe’s learning and even more to become acquainted 
with his methodology, the Institute for Comparative Re- 
search in Human Culture has arranged for a complete collection 
of his articles, hitherto scattered in pamphlets, journals, or 
collections not available beyond the principal library centres of 
Scandinavia. The work has been well entrusted by the Institute 
to Professor Knut Liest¢l, a student of Moe’s and his successor 
to the professorship of folklore at the university of Oslo. 

The two volumes now issued contain’in all twenty-eight 
articles. Of these, a few dealing with linguistic reform are of 
interest to anyone who wishes to follow the conflict that led to 
the gradual nationalization of the Norwegian language. To 
others they are of little interest, for, in their conceptiun, tem- 
perament and patriotism are stronger factors than scientific 
linguistics. Others, like the articles on Sophus Bugge and P. A. 
Munch, are general studies of the national awakening. But the 
bulk of the volumes is a series of widely varied studies in popular 
tradition,—the proverb, the ballad, the folk-tale—revealing 
great learning, keen analytical power, and the ability to gener- 
alize. These studies are of value to students of social science, 
folk-lore, literature, psychology, or religion; and they are so 
charmingly and simply written that they will satisfy equally 
well the general reader. 

Scientific study of folk-lore was yet in its infancy in Norway 
when Moltke Moe, in 1878, made his first significant contri- 
bution. The first interest in the collection of popular traditions 
reached Norway shortly after 1830 and developed, almost 
feverishly, in the forties and fifties, the great period of romantic 
revival of the national past. Faye had published his Norske 
Sagn (1833); Jérgen Moe had made his first collection of ballads 
(1840); Lanstad and Olea Crdéger were embarked on their 
extensive search for the folksongs of Telemarken; and Asbj¢rn- 
son and Moe sent forth volume after volume of folk-tales.' 
The whole movement was inspired by the brothers Grimm; and 
their romantic views were dominant among the Norwegian 
collectors. Of any scientific evaluation or analysis, we find little 
before Jgrgen Moe’s introduction to the second edition of 
Norske Folkeeventyr (1851). This study, wholly in the spirit of 
Grimm, considered the folk-tales deteriorated myths.? In a 
review in Morgenbladet,* P. A. Munch, though on the whole in 


1 For a short bibliography see Moltke Moes Samlede Skrifter 1, p. 83 ff. A far 
more complete survey is Halvdan Koht, “Folkeminne-Vitskap” in Norsk 
Historisk Videnskap i Femli Aar, p. 224 ff. 

2 Koht, Folkeminne-Vitskap 233; Moe’s introduction is reprinted in 
Samlede Skrifter 11, 75-124, Kristiania, 1924. 

* Reprinted in Maal og Minne 1912, p. 127. 
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agreement with Moe, suggests for the first time that the folk- 
tale may antedate the myth‘ and may even be the source of the 
latter. This idea of Munch’s was later developed and formulated 
by Sophus Bugge and Moltke Moe; and, together with new 
theories of migration of motifs, it largely shaped Bugge’s 
revolutionary interpretations of the Eddas and their origin.‘ 
What Bugge here attained was certainly in part due to the 
collaboration of Moe,’ who even before Bugge saw the signifi- 
canceofthenew theoriesand who achieved a clearer methodology 
for the study of popular tradition than Bugge ever did. It was 
Moltke Moe’s work, more than that of any other scholar that 
placed Norwegian folkloristic investigation on a scientific basis. 

The present edition of Moe’s works, with its strictly chrono- 
logical arrangement, enables us to follow the gradual maturing 
of his powers. The first article, A Report on a Journey to Tele- 
marken in 1878, when Moe was nineteen, reveals a surprising 
instinct for scientific plan and accuracy. The earlier collectors 
had recorded as best they could in their own language, and after 
publication of their results had discarded their notes. Moe 
applies strictly the principles which he formulated two years 
later:’ 1. Recording in the dialect of the speaker, 2. recording 
the exact, unemended story, 3. including all variants even 
seemingly poor ones, 4. recording the name of the teller or 
singer, his source of information, and all attendant circum- 
stances possible. Moe’s attitude served greatly to stabilize the 
work of other collectors, and led eventually to government 
regulations for the deposit of all records in the archives of the 
Folk-lore Institute. 

In a series of articles beginning with Hellenic and Norwegian 
Popular Traditions (part I publ. 1879, part II publ. for the first 
time now), Moe enters the field of comparative study of folk- 
tales. He takes exception to the theories of Grimm and Benfey, 
then dominant. He shows the limited application of both 
theories and tries to account for other forces in the evolution of 
the stories. In other articles, he studies specific tales. A particu- 
larly illuminating analysis is the one entitled The Migration and 
Transformation of Folk-Tales, dealing with the well-known story 
The Devil in the Nut® and the cross-current from The Smith 
Whom They Were Afraid to Admit to Hell. The thesis is that 
“the folk-tale is cosmopolitan ....the common property of 
humanity shaped by the codperation of countless generations 
and peoples....; but every nation that adopts such a story 
saturates it unconsciously with its views of life, its conceptions, 


4 Moltke Moe, Samlede Skrifter, 11, 293. 

5 Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns Oprindelse, 1881-1889, 1896. 
* Koht, Folkeminne-Vitskap p. 238. 

7 Samlede Skrifter 1, 83. 
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reshapes it in its image; not till then is it the spiritual property 
of the people.”’ Another significant study, and the most pre- 
tentious in scope, Miraculous Legends in our Ancient History, 
culls out and interprets in detail folk-tale motifs that have 
. crept into the Old Norse sagas of King Halvdan the Black and 
King Harald the Fairhaired.°® 

In ballad study, too, Moltke Moe has made significant 
contributions. A particularly interesting study is The Three 
Conditions, A Ballad of West-Telemarken.” The ballad is traced 
directly to a literary source, an introduction tacked on to the 
Magus Saga, a story of Charlemagne. The introduction, which 
is not found in the French source,“ Moe traces to a Turko- 
Tartar story from Southern Siberia and Western China. From 
Asia the story made its way to Europe by two routes. One 
version, in the North, is the antecedent of the introduction to 
the Magus Saga; another, in the South, has been used by 
Boccaccio, from whom again it has passed to Shakespeare’s 
All’s Well That Ends Well. 

In all of Moe’s works, his effort to determine the funda- 
mental laws of the origin and growth of myth and legend are 
evident. But only one article” is devoted wholly to the formu- 
lation of general theories.“ Taking as his starting point an 
analysis of folk-riddles, which in their irrational imagery are 
akin to the creations of the primitive mind, he argues that in 
the first poetic creations of man the sensuo-figurative dominates. 
The wind which howls becomes, in his mind, a dog; the thunder, 
a bellowing bull; the snow-flakes, chips flying from the ax, or 
feathers from some bird. With such irrational imagery personi- 
fication is easily coupled—inanimate nature becomes animate. 
In language, Moe believes, this tendency has produced gram- 
matical gender. And yet this is not poetry—but in it lies the 
germ of poetry. When an element of logic enters in, when cause 
and effect is considered, then we have the beginning of epic 
development. The result is myth or folk-tale depending upon 
whether the story is viewed religiously or not. To distinguish 
between the two forms and to analyze their growth, an intensive 
investigation is still necessary. For such a study a lexicon of 


® Used by Ibsen in Peer Gynt Act I, Archer’s Transl. p. 39. 

® These investigations have later been carried on and have been given more 
stability by Yngvar Nielson and Halvdan Koht, see Koht, Folkeminne-Vitskap, 
p. 243. 

1@ Vol. II, p. 52 ff. 

The French poem Quatre Fis Aimon. 

2 The Mythopoeic Mind, Vol. II, p. 265 ff. 

8 Most of Moe’s efforts to establish the general principles of mythological 
evolution were left by him in the form of notes for university lectures. They 
have been published only in part. Whatever is available will undoubtedly be 
included in the present edition in a third volume yet to come. So will also the 
most significant of all his writings—the commentary on Draumkvee. 
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poetic roots (just as an etymological dictionary gives linguistic 
roots) is essential; it alone can reveal what elements are uni- 
versal or make clear their innumerable combinations. 

All of the articles now collected are interesting and stimu- 
lating. Moe’s easy and fluent style and clear exposition raise 
them above the general level of philological studies and make 
them of interest not only to the specialist but also to the general 
reader. And, finally, for those who cannot with ease follow the 
Norwegian original there is appended a full and accurate sum- 
mary in the English language. 

HENNING LARSEN 

Iowa University 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF GRAMMAR, by Otto Jespersen. 
New York (Henry Holt and Company), 1924. 


Under this title Jespersen increases his many gifts to the 
science of language by a discussion of the basic grammatical 
categories of English and kindred tongues. The 350 pages of the 
book are so full of matter that no review could exhibit its wealth. 
The author’s keen yet sensitive observation and his combinatory 
skill are known to all students of English. It would be futile to 
voice differences of opinion on specific points without a more 
detailed exposition than is here warranted. Instead, I shall 
state the difference of general outlook which in my case probably 
underlies most such differences. 

For Jespersen language is a mode of expression; its forms 
express the thoughts and feelings of speakers, and communicate 
them to hearers, and this process goes on as an immediate part 
of human life and is, to a great extent, subject to the require- 
ments and vicissitudes of human life. For me, as for de Saussure 
(Cours de linguistique générale,* Paris, 1922) and, in a sense, for 
Sapir (Language, New York, 1922), all this, de Saussure’s /a 
parole, lies beyond the power of our science. We cannot predict 
whether a certain person will speak at a given moment, or what 
he will say, or in what words and other linguistic forms he will 
say it. Our science can deal only with those features of language, 
de Saussure’s la langue, which are common to all the speakers of 
a community,—the phonemes, grammatical categories, lexicon, 
and so on. These are abstractions, for they are only (recurrent) 
partial features of speech-utterances. The infant is trained to 
these features so thoroughly that after earliest childhood the 
variabilities of the human individual and the vicissitudes of 
human life no longer affect them. They form a rigid system,—so 
rigid that without any adequate physiologic information and 
with psychology in a state of chaos, we are nevertheless able to 
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subject it to scientific treatment. A grammatical or lexical 
statement is at bottom an abstraction. 

It may be urged that change in language is due ultimately to 
the deviations of individuals from the rigid system. But it 
appears that even here individual deviations are ineffective; 
whole groups of speakers must, for some reason unknown to us, 
coincide in a deviation, if it is to result in a linguistic change. 
Change in language does not reflect individual variability, but 
seems to be a massive, uniform, and gradual alteration, at 
every moment of which the system is just as rigid as at any other 
moment. This would be impossible, of course, if what we studied 
were the living realities, the actual utterances. These, however, 
involve, in each case, an overpowering majority of features 
which the linguist cannot study, features which, to speak op- 
timistically, the other social sciences and physiology or psy- 
chology will someday describe, even as we today abstract and 
describe the features of the linguistic pattern. 

In the study of linguistic forms, therefore, I should not 
appeal, as Jespersen sometimes does, to meaning as if it were 
separable from form, or to the actual human necessities and 
conveniences of communication. On the one hand, we flatter 
ourselves when we think that we (as linguists, at any rate) can 
estimate these; on the other hand, they do not affect the some- 
what meagre abstraction which we can and do study. In setting 
up the grammatical categories, such as the part-of-speech 
system, I should not appeal beyond the actual forms of the 
language under consideration. Under forms we must of course 
include substitutive and syntactic features. Thus, in Chapter 
XIII, I agree with Jespersen in distinguishing for English a 
nominative and an oblique case, for when we say Jack hit Tom, 
both the word-order and the substitutive pronoun forms 
distinguish the two. But I disagree when Jespersen refuses to 
subdivide the oblique case. In I gave the boy a book; I asked the 
boy a question; I called the boy bad names, the fixed order of the 
two oblique elements is part of the linguistic form; these 
examples would justify us in setting up at least two types of 
oblique. And such substitute forms as I gave it to the boy, I 
asked it of the boy, I called the boy by them, distinguish the three 
examples; instead of the half-dozen morphologic distinctions of 
the old language, English has a wealth of syntactic variety. 

When, in Chapter VII, Jespersen develops for syntax the 
concepts of mexus and junction, each of which exists in several 
ranks, he makes clear something which hitherto has been badly 
confused. But one should be careful not to universalize. One ’ 
should except, for instance, (as I believe Jespersen does) the 
relation of preposition to object in English, with John; the 
relation between these two words is neither nexus (as in John 
sang) nor junction (as in big John), but a third and peculiar one, 
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like the others a historical product and like them possessed of 
all the philosophical validity in the world, or, better, of none at 
all. In this connection one fully agrees with the note on p. 187. 
One should except also languages whose structure makes these 
terms unsuitable. In Algonquian our adnominal and adverbial 
qualifications (adjuncts) are morphologic features, and our 
actor, objects, and possessor appear as mere repetitions, ap- 
positional, as it were, of an anaphoric morphological mention; 
as, in Menomini: wakihkuman crooked-knife, kihki’taw he-runs- 
fast, animun pakamiw ininiw the-subsidiary-dog he-hit-the- 
subsidiary-one the-man (i. e., the man hit the dog), animun 
saképuk ininiw the-subsidiary-dog the-subsidiary-one-bit-him the- 
man (i. e., the dog bit the man), tsin,utd’sikan John his-knife. 
(The word order is variable; the commonest is that here given). 
From these forms an entirely different system from that of 
nexus and junction will be derived. We have yet to learn what 
features, if any, are common to all of those arbitrary systems of 
requirement which we call languages. The real content and use 
of speech-utterances is the same the world over, but their 
linguistically fixed features vary enormously. 

Similarly, the logical definition, say, of proper nouns, might 
serve as a device for stating the meaning of this category after 
it has been defined by formal linguistic features, as, in English, 
by lack of article in the singular plus some other peculiarities, in 
Tagalog by article si instead of ay. 

While such differences of theory will often cause a change of 
wording and sometimes lead to a different result, yet for the 
most part the statement of facts will be the same: and it is in 
the statement of fact, in the wealth and delicacy of observation 
that one finds the merit of Jespersen’s book, by which English 
grammar will be forever enriched. One can only hope that 
Jespersen’s teachings will find their way into our schools. 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 




















NOTES 


Meadowcroft, Charles William, Jr.: The Place of Eden 
Phillpotts in English Peasant Drama. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania, 1924. This dissertation calls attention to a 
neglected aspect of English dramatic history, namely, the 
peasant drama, and seeks to establish the priority of Eden 
Phillpotts in the field. Peasant drama is defined to be drama 
which has for its subject the rustic laborer, who may be either a 
small farmer or a small unskilled tradesman. Mr. Meadowcroft 
finds that “‘the first treatment of the English peasant done in the 
naturalistic manner and without exaltation in the plot or 
character-drawing came with Phillpotts’ domestic tragedies of 
Dartmoor life,’’ a statement which may cause a raising of the 
eyebrows among certain mediaevalists. The plays of Masefield, 
Gilbert Cannan, and Charles McEvoy antedate Phillpotts’s, but 
do not constitute true peasant dramas. The writer regrets that 
Phillpotts has tired of the dramatic medium. A complete 
bibliography of Phillpotts’s dramas is appended. The reviewer 
confesses to wishing that the dissertation were more clearly 
organized. 

Howarp M. JONES 

The University of North Carolina 


E. Mogk: Gunnlaugs saga Ormstungu. Appearing as Nr. 1 
in the Altnordische Textbibliothek, the first edition of this work 
was published in 1886 and the 2nd in 1908. This, 3rd, edition has 
been somewhat enlarged (from 57 to 66 pages, and the pages are 
broader and the lines longer also), mainly by the embodiment 
in the Einleitung of numerous matters from the investigations 
of Bjgrn M. Olson; Om Gunnlaugs saga Ormstungu, Copenhagen, 
1911. Many changes in the readings of the poetry are also to be 
noted, here with references to R. Meissner and Bjgrn M. Olson. 
In the chronology of events in the saga the years have to be 
moved forward four figures from the older datings, hence the 
enactment of the law abolishing duelling in Iceland is to be 
dated 1010 (not 1006); as will be remembered, it was the duel of 
Gunnlaug and Hrafn that led promptly to the passing of the law. 
The most important difference is that the new edition has been 
based on the Stockholm Ms., Holm 18, whereas the first (and 
second) followed the Copenhagen Ms., AM, 557. The new 
edition aims, more than did the earlier ones, to give a definitive 
text, often embodying the wording of the Copenhagen text, 
where this, to the Editor, seemed to be more authentic. As to 
the orthography, I welcome the change to ‘ed,’ 3 instead of 
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‘porn,’ ), in medial and final position (hence now madr, raudan, 
med, etc., instead of mapr, raupan, etc.). Mogk’s view of prob- 
lems connected with the saga have changed in some points. The 
emphatic rejection of the idea (1st ed) that all the stanzas of the 
saga are by Gunnlaug himself is now tempered to the statement: 
“Ob freilich alle echt sind, wage ich nicht mit der Sicherheit zu 
behaupten, wie es Finnur Jénsson (Lit. hist. I, 558 f.) getan hat.” 
New material in the edition is the discussion on lower p. XV to 
middle p. XVI, the concluding statement of which is that the 
author of the Gunnlaugs saga belonged to the clergy. The 
Bibliography has been considerably enlarged. (On p. 66 I note 
the misprint: Olfidss; should be Qifuss. The new edition will, 
we hope, continue to give the same good service in University 
courses in Old Icelandic here in America, as elsewhere, that the 
earlier editions have given now for forty years. 
G. T. F. 


THE PHONETIC INSTITUTE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 


The Phonetic Institute of the University of Oslo was founded 
in 1919 under the auspices of professor Marius Hegstad, Dr. 
Amund B. Larsen, and Dr. Ernst W. Selmer, the latter under- 
taking the management of the Institute. Its primary aims were 
to be, first, the establishment of permanent University in- 
struction in phonetics; and, second, the promotion of scientific 
phonetic research, with special regard, of course, to Norwegian 
language and dialects. The efforts for the improvement of the 
conditions for training in phonetics at the University were soon 
crowned with success, as, from 1921, propedentic courses in 
phonetics were made obligatory to all philological students. 
These courses, held every semester and terminating in an oval 
test, are conducted by Mr. Selmer, who, in collaboration with 
professor Olaf Broch, has composed a manual of general pho- 
netics (Hdndbok i elementer fonetik, Kristiania, 1921). There 
can be no doubt that the systematic instruction thus established 
will, in a very helpful way, promote phonetic knowledge and 
interest among teachers-to-be of our secondary schools. 

As to its second aim, that of being a centre of scientific re- 
search, the Institute has had to contend with many difficulties, 
chiefly economic, connected with the general post-war crises. 
For the purchasing and repairs of up-to-date phonetic apparatus 
and instruments the small grants awarded by the Starting are 
scanty enough. Besides phonographs and gramophones, the 
Institute makes extensive use of the kymograph (for a description 
of which, as for other heads, see Dr. Selmer’s article in Syn og 
Segn 1919 p. 231 ff.). By means of a tagged-on apparatus in- 
vented by Dr. Meyer, of Stockholm, the kymograph has been 
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made also to register the word tones (‘‘tonelag’’) playing so 
prominent a part in Scandinavian speech. In fact, the Institute’s 
investigationson this point—the manyfold dialectical differences 

in word-tone habits and linguistic problems connected there- 
with—belong to its most important tasks. Of the dialects of 
Oslo and Bergen, thorough experimental researches have been 
made, to the interesting results of which I can here only refer." 
Further, kymographical experiments have thrown fresh light on 
the question of the sonorisation of tenues in Southern Norway. 

The gramophone-records—owing to economic considerations 
also phonographic records have been made use of—principally 
serve the intention of building up a phonogram archive com- 
prising all our chief dialects (‘‘Norsk fonogramarkiv’’), for a 
later comparative study of their phonology. The texts used for 
these records are standardized—consisting of 62 proverbs and 
an easy story of two printed pages—and issued in both the 
official languages of the country, each recordee being requested 
to turn them into his proper vernacular. 

The Institute—Dr. Selmer assisted by seven of the ablest 
Norwegian phonologists—edits, a series entitled Opuscula 
phonetica, the first number being a dissertation by Eilert Mo on 
word-tone relations in the dialect of Rindal, Romsdal. The 
third in the series is a short exposition of evolutive phonetics 
by Dr. Alf Sommerfelt, a pupil of Meillet’s. 

It is, finally, the purpose of the Institute to compose a 
dialect map of Norway, based upon the German Wenker- 
principles (and corresponding to Bennike and Kristensen’s map 
of Danish dialects), the existing small maps by Hans Ross and 
A. B. Larsen having long been inadequate. 

Communications should be addressed to the University, 
Oslo, Norway. 

PER THORSON 

Stavanger, Norway, Nov. 12th, 1926. 


1 See Dr. Selmer’s article in Mal og Minne, 1920, p. 55 ff., and his book Tonelag 
og tonefald i Bergens bymdl (Kra., 1921), as also his dissertation on the word- 
tones of Faroese (De feeriiske tonelag, Kra., 1921). 

2 See the same author, “Om Stavangermdlets harde og bligte klusiler”’ 

( Kra., 1924). 


